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um c Fesrvary 127TH, 1889. 
-—  Jomw Beppor, Esg., M-D., F.RS., President, in the Chair. 
2 — "The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


=" 
22 The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
rA the nye donors ;— 
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The PursrpENT, after some introductory remarks, read the 





Ow HuMAN REMAINS, discorered hy GENERAL Prrr Rivers af 
Wooncur8, HoTHERLEY, &c. 


By Joun Beppor, M.D., F.R.S., President. 


Tre three series of bones, on which the kindnéss of General 
Pitt Rivers has enabled me to comment, are of great interest as 
exhibiting beyond reasonable doubt, examples of two races of 
men which have successively occupied the same limited district, 
and almost the same spot. We are entitled, I think, to assume 
that the two series from the: villages of Woodeuts and Botherley 













represent a Pri üving under Homan rulé, and 
the series frorn yy craves a West-Saxon popula- 
tion belonging. E E of the conquest of Wiltshire, 
which may ol FSC E E ly mixed ita blood with that: 
of the prior 6 ong may hive descended from 
Belgie colon subjects; the frontier of the 
Durotriges 199 n further to the south. 


lm. 





General Pitt Rivers at Woodeuts, Rotherley, de. 3 
The averages of the three series yield the following results :— 
The Woodeuts skulls. are the у, in circumference апа 
breadth, the Rotherley series the smallest, the Saxons from 
Winklebury come between the two. In length, the Woodcuts 
Average and that of the Saxons is about the same (188 milli- 
meters); that of Rotherley is smaller. In height the difference 
is. only 1 millimeter, the Saxons standing first (155), both the 
British series lower, and equal. As te cephalic index, if we lamp 
together the two series of Britons, we may say that both races fall 
just within the boundary of dolichocephaly, aa now detined, though 
the Woodcuts average taken separately just exceeds it, being 
TOG; while that of Rotherley is but, 73/7. The Saxon average, 
TAT, is practically identical with that of other early Saxon or 
Anglian collections, The Saxons are on the whole more 
prognathous, ke, they have à rather larger.alveolar index. The 
Pe index 18 smaller, the orbital index larger, in the Homano- 
Of radii and ares, the vertical and parietal are slightly larger 
in the Britons, the frontal distinctly larger in the Saxon men. 
The greater length of the frontal are, and the comparative 
shortness of the parietal arc in the Saxons seem partly due to 
the greater fulness of the temporal region as compared with the 
posterior parietal which again is connected with the greater 
tendency to ellipticity in the norma verticalis. 
The following table exhibita, roughly, the relative proportions 
of the radii and ares, the measurements of the vertex being 
taken as the standard, 








Aree. 
Eatona | 9. 108 
Romano-Britans 104 
Round-barrow 102 
Rotherley 104 


There are also sundry points of difference which, though they 
do not distinctly come out in the measurements, and though 
some of them are incapable of being tested in that way, 
are nevertheless appreciable and important. 

Among these are the greater prominence of the superciliary 
Tidges, аз а гше, іш the Romano-Britons, The difference 

B2 
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between the elabello-maximal and the ophryo-maximal lengths 
does not always fully express this prominence, being liable to 
vary also with the form of the occiput. 

^ The chin is usually broader, rounder or more open in the 

Saxons, 

Though the orbital index is greater on the average m_ the 
Eomano-Britons, the orbit is generally rounder or less angular 
and square in the Saxons. 
 — The form of the nose, perhaps I should say the probable form, 
. has been noted in four of the Woodeuta, and six of the Rotherley 
series, and in four of the Saxons. 

In three, and perhaps in four, of those from Woodents, it has 
bean prominent and seemingly aquiline ; in the whole of the six 
from otherley more or less aquiline ; among the Saxons one is 
marked prominent, one slightly arched, one straight, and one 
“not arched.” ‘These observations confirm, so far as they go, 
the other evidence we have as to the form of the nose among 
thre Anglo-Saxons", Jt was sometimes eoncave, often atrüielit, 
often slightly convex, without being very prominent in the face 
or forming a large angle with the plane of the forehead. ! 

‘Some parieto-occipital or rather post-parietal flattening is 
noted in eight of the Saxons, but in only tao of the Britons from 
Woodcuts, and three from Rotherley. This is a frequent feature 
ii long Germanic skulls. On the other hand the off-setting 
(Absiitzung) of the occiput, which German and Swiss anthro- 
pologists aseribe to their Reihengrüber or Hohberg type, is little 
seen in these Winklebury Saxons. I have noted it in but one 
` instance, No. 31? ; whereas it is noted as considerable in two and 
slighter in three others of the Woodeuts Britons, and as marked 
in one, and existing in two others of the Rotherley series, This 
point may be worth dwelling on a little. 

Johannes Ranke treats the Hohberg-Reihengriher form, the 
leptoprosopie dolichocephalic of Kollmann, and the Kymrie of 
the French anthropologists, as one und the same. In thut case, 
this feature might be supposed to have been brought into Dorset 
ana Wilts by Belgie invaders. But there is some evidence in 

ће“ Отата Hitanisa! of its occurrence hereabont earlier than 

| the Belgie i immigration. I lay no stress on the skull from 

| ‘a Hill, figured therein, which exhibits this “ off-setting” 
án ‘a notable degree ; thongh only a flint implement was found 
qt Dm. Thurnam himself thought it Beloie But there w 
t degree of this pecularity in the long-barrow skulla of 
it Kennet nnd. Uley, and a greater one in the Parsley Hay 
Jallidon Moor cranin, which are. brachycephalous probably 
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' See especially Mr. Park Жш! pape: on this subject, 
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of early date. Professor Macalister notes its occurrence in the 
Worlebury skulls, It is perceptible also in'some uf the skulls 
of the period we are dealing with, which are ficured by Barnanl 
Davis as Roman, but whose ethnic character is more or less 
doubtful. 

On the other hand it is not a conspicuous feature in Davis's 
Saxon skulls, of which those from Ozingell and Wye (both in 
Kent) exhibit most of it. Of the five skulls figured by Virchow 
"(in lis" Beitrüge zur phys. Anthr. der Deutschen") from the 
‘Frisian islanders of the Zuyder Zee, only one, that of a male 
from Schokland, shows any sion of it. lt oceurs iu some only 
of the long skulls figured ly Gildemeister from Bremen, and in 
none of the broader ones which he calls Frisian or Batavian. 

On tlie whale, 1f it was really a race-feature, it must have charac- 
terised the military caste among the Belgié as well as among 
the Germame conquerers. Admixture of the Frisian type may 
have lessened its prevalence among the Saxons of Wessex. 

In the norma verticalis, there is as usual a somewhat greater 
tendency to the elliptic outline in the Saxon, and to the ovoid 
or even the coffin or pear shape in the British skulls. Thos in 
1h of the Winkelbury, 12 of the Woodeuts, and 14 of the 
Kotherley Britons we have the following proportions — 





i 
Ovo-elliptic. . " 4 | + 


‘Ovoid ^ e x | 6 з 

Pear-shuped T à | 1 | '"r-shaped. 
| | | т эйр. 

ОМопе-отдїеө $i 1 | 1 | heast-alinped. 





The oblong-ovate form is the Sarmatic of Van Holder. the | 
heart-shaped approaches his Turanian type 

In both series the crowns of the teeth are more or lees abraded 
by the use of hard food; but while ‘those of the Saxens are 
wholly free from caries, it is found in those of no less than.five of 
the Britons of Woodeuts, 

Another remarkable difference is found in the stature, 
` General Pitt Rivers, following rules lnid down by Topinaril, 
and taking into aecount the lengths not only of the femur bnt. 
of the tibia and of the bones of the apper extremities, urrives at 
the following conclusions as to this point :— 
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Britons. Baxona. 


Woodcuta, Rotherler. | ~-Winklebury, 








: ins. ina. ina. 
(7) Bf 4 (1) 67. 18| O68 T3 


Females .. (6) 40 11:8 | (3) 46. 10 | (9) БЕ 14 








_ These differences are very great; they extend to both the 
British villages, and to both sexes, The inferiority of the 
British to the Saxon males is in the one case 33 inches, in 
the other no lessthan 6 inches; that of the British to the Saxon 
females in the one*case L6 inches, in the other 3'4 inches. Tt 
arises, not from any remarkable development in the Saxons, but 
from a remarkable depression in the Britons, Yet the two 
earlier races, eontributories to the British stock, were, the one, 
the bronze men, tall and stalwart, and the other, the neolithic 
men of the long barrows, not, as a rule, particularly small And 
Strabo waa struck by the procerity of the British youths whom 
he had seen, and says distinctly that the Britons were taller 
than the Gauls. Of course there remains the consideration, not 
to be altogether overlooked, that our Woodcuts and Rotherley 
peasants may have descended in part from earlier races of 
serfs, of small stature, of whom we have few relics. Allowing 
that possibility, I would call attention to the occurrence of 
skulls among our present material which remind us distinctly 
of the neolithic race, and of some which may sugeest the admix- 
ture of the bronze blood. X ht | 

-For myself, I am inclined to doubt whether these Britons, 
though certainly of stature so short as to constitute a notable 
and pregnant anthropolocical fact, were quite so short as General 
Pitt Rivers, on Topinard’s rules, has made them out to be My 
distinguished friend Topinard has recently criticised my view 
simewhat unfavourably in the“ Revne d Anthropologie"; buf 
3 still think that his own observations, coupled with those of 
Orfila, indicate a notable shortening of the lower limbs, as com- 
pared with the trunk, in individuals who are of shorter statare 
‘than the standard of their race. To go back to a very old 
authority, Homer, in deserihing Ulysses, says that he was of 
short stature, but that when he was seated among others this 
was not observable. 

Now it is easier to nue that the inhabitants of Woodcuts 
and Rotherley were of short stature by reason of degeneration 
` or selection than that they were a small race ab inilio, so to 
` speak, in which latter case my argument would fail. 


T think, therefore, that calculations based on the length of the 
femur alone, or of the femur and tibia, in which the relative pro- 
portions of these bones in short-statured people are not allowed 
for, may eive results somewhat under the mark. This source of 
deficiency i is partially, however, avoided by General Pitt Rivers, 
in that he has taken into account also the lengths of the bones 
d the upper extremity. Still, the objection is not entirely 
removed. 

Another possible source of fallacy lies in the fact that several 
individuals of both sexés, and in both the Homano-British 
villages, appear to have been of advanced age, and are noted as 
being so by Dr. Garson. Such persons may have loat a little of 
the beiphi- which they possessed in the flower of adult age. I 
believe, however, that the decline in stature which takes place 
in old people i is not usually accompanied by any material shorten- 
ing of the long bones; the neck of the femur may, it is true, 
become more horizontal, and thus lessen the apparent length of 
that bone.. 

Anyhow, the calculated stature is not increased, in the case of 
the Woodcuts people, by the subtraction of the aged males, while 
in the case of the Winklebury Saxons it is positively lessened, 
the three old men among them having averaged, according to 
General Pitt Rivers, 5 feet 74 inches, while my plan brings them 
up to B feet. 83 inches, 

At Rotherley, however, the aged men have been really shorter 
than the others. Let us subtract them, and regard only the six 
men who were in the prime of life. Their average, as caleulated 
by General Pitt Rivers on. Topinard's plan, is only 5 feet 21 
inches! Out of all the numerous schedules contained in my 
own work on the Stature and Bulk of Man in the British Isles, 
only one, a collection of Spitalfield weavers, an originally small 
- race dwarfed by progressive degeneration, yielded fivures lower 
- The utmost point to which I can raise the stature of these 
people, by eliminating the older men, and employing the mode 
of calculation which 1s most favourable to them, that from the 
femur alone, is 6 feet 59 inches in the case of Woodeuts, and f 
feet 42 inches, in that of Rotherley, — This last figure would still 
be below that of any modern community in Great Britain. 

The nine male Saxons, as I have already stated, must have 
averaged somewhere between 5 feet 7 inches and 5 feet 8 inches, 

Here there is no possible room for doubt; all methoda of 
calculation lead to nearly the same result; and this: result 


— 1 Tam not sure whether the soft parts have been allowed for: if nob, an inch 
and four. tenths abould be added 
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agrees very closely with that I have arrived at from a considera- 
tion of all the available data,as having been the general average 
of the old Saxon race. It is also very nearly that which Roberts 
and Rawson, looking chiefly to the classes whose mode of nurture 
gives them a fair chance of development, would consider to be 
the average of the same race in modern times. | 
Lam willing, however, to resign my own proposed method of 
mensuration ; for, though I still think it the best and most easy 
of application in these numerous cases where the femur alone wf 
the long bones has been preserved or measured, it may well be 
of inferior merit in such cases as these, where so many of the 
long bones have been preserved and carefully examined. 
Moreover, it has very little chance of general adoption. It 1s 
exceedingly desirable that someone system should be universally 
employed; and the data of Tepinard furnish the only probable 
basis for such a system. It is earnestly to be hoped that he 
will be able to find time to extend those data and perfect a 
system. | 
Meantime, a little ambiguity has arisen, from the fact that the 
figures in the “ Anthropologie Generale” are not in every case 
 eunsistent, and that they refer to the stature of the skeleton, 
which, Topinard says, should be amplified by 55 millimeters, ûf 
about 14 English inch, in order to get the living stature, | 
I have re-caleulated the proportions, allowing the required 
1-4 inch for the soft parts in every case, and find that 27 for the 
" femur, 2177 for the tibia, 19°65 for the humerus, and 14°25. for 
the radius, are about the figures that should correspond to 100 of 
living stature, if we neglect the differences of proportion which 
I conceive to exist between short and tall men respectively. — - 
By the application of these rules I have brought out the 
following results — 





| From complete lower | From the four bones, 








extremity only. t, t., li., and т. 
| шш. miri, inches 
Wooilcuts, males 7 1045 1660 65:37 
ui u ü 1547 1546 60-8 
Eotherley, males 11 1577 1558 62-5 
| inklebury, males п EE i ë 1721 17 5 | oy"! 
^ females 5... —..| 1618 1612 |. 63-45 
" zn 91 Y. malos 18 1811 108 | 62-02 
Thies ы | females n 1521. 1529 602 
и Радев 474, 475, 1040, 1042, 220, page 475, i» m mieprint fo» 2023; 20-7 
| (humeros). poge 1041, for 2070, and 25/3 (tibia), page 1042, for 22:3. 
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We have therefore a remarkable difference in the stature of 
the two races of which we have been speaking, a difference which 
extends to several inches at least, and: which occurs in both 
sexes and is independent of differences of age, 

There is, however, no very noteworthy variation in the 
leneth of the cluvicle (indicating breadth of shoulders), nor in 
the eireumference of the long bones; the British villagers, 
though much shorter in stature, were scarcely less solidly built 
thun their conquerors; the difference was almost limited to 
a of the trunk and members, especially the lower 

mba. 

This defect of stature in the Dritons was mo mere accident; 
else why should it have occurred in both villages, and. atfeeted 
both sexes. Was ita local peculiarity ? That could hardly be; 
and here, I would remark that the Romano-Britons of White 
Horse Hill, described by Davis and Thurnam, were also short, 
though taller than our present subjects. 

Was the phenomenon in any degree the result of long 
continued oppression by their rulers, heavy taxation, and 
consequently scanty food through successive generations; or 
of the draining away of their tall young men, time after time, 
for military service ? 

Both suggestions have been made by General Pitt Rivers, 






and it seems probable enough that both causes may have been 


materially operative through several generations, 

Tt will be observed that in both series, especially in the 
British one, there are instances of an approach to plutycnemism. 
Other individual peculiarities have been noted in the schedules. 
One of the most markworthy is the Roman character of No. 8 
British skull (Woodeuts). It is very like that of L. Volusius 
Secundus, figured in the Crania Britannica by Barnard Davis. 
The skull from the round barrow in “Susan Gibbs's Walk," is 
a perfectly typical “bronze” one. The disproportion between 
the parietal radius and are is very characteristic of this type. 
Rushmore is situated in a district which up to our own tune ` 
constitutes a kind of ethnic frontier, The complexion anil 
features of the modern inhabitants seem to indicate that the 
West Saxons, having settled in foree about Salisbury and 


Wilton, pushed up the diverging river-valleys to. Warminster, 


Tisbury and Mere; beyond these points their advance may 
have been checked fora generation or two; and their subsequent 
conquests may probably have had less of the character of 
colonization than of military and seignorial occupation. The 
most prevalent types further west, as at Gillingham and 
Wincanton, are. certainly not Saxon, It will be of the greatest 


interest to determine, now that we know Bokerley Dyke to be 


40 . Dz Bxppoz—Óm Huan Remains, discovered by 


post-Roman, whether the modern lines of race-division correspond 
to the lines of the ancient earthworks. 5 


Further notes on Proportion and Stature. 


Since this paper was read, I have examined a good deal of 
material bearing on the question of the uniformity of proportion 
of the length of the long bones to the stature, The results are 
more curious than satisfactory, | 

Dr. Etienne Rollet, of Lyon ( * Mensuration des os longs des 
membres”) having measured 60 maleand 50 female corpses, comes- 
to the conclusion that among males the long bones are pro- 
portionally shorter in tall persons, while among females the: 
Бк extremity only is longer. 

He, however, quotes Sappey, who in a series of 40 males and 
#0 females found the proportional length of the lower extremity 
distinetly greater in tall persons, in both sexes ; and Collignon, 
whose figures agree with Sappey's. | 

Iollets method of calculation, which differs from Topinard's, 
brings out, from the femur and the humerus, a stature of only 
9 feet L'55 for the Rotherley men, and 5 feet £7 for those of 
Woodcuta. | 

I lave also gone over the measurements of Weisbach, in the 
report of the Novara expedition, hoping to gain some further 
light on the subject of proportions from his measurements of 
the lower extremity. He measured from the trochanter to the 
external condyle for the thigh, and thence to the external 
malleolus for the leg. I have added together the lengths of the 
leg and thigh, and taken their proportion to the stature; it is 
not very different. from our leg-index, roughly speaking. 

The results in 20 German men and 11 German women show 
an increasing leg-index with increasing stature. In 20 Slay 
men and in 10 Rouman men, on the contrary, there is a alight 
пагар 
— In Nicobar men, of whom Weisbach had a large number (52), 
there is scarcely any difference, and the same is the case with 
the Buris ; if anything, the indication is one of decrease. On 
the other hand, in Amboyna men, in Javanese, both men and 
women, in Sunda women, and in Tahitian women, there ја а 
very consideruble increase of leg-index with Increasing stature; 
and the Chinese seam to fall into the same class, 

But by far the most extensive series of measurements bearing 
on that point is that in the Anthropometric Manual of Amherst 
College, by Drs. Hitcheock and Seelye. From 888 measure- 
tents we gather that in the American student the leg-index 
does increase in the direct ratio of the stature, but it would 
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. seem that this increase is due mainly to the greater proportionate 

length of the tibia rather than of the femur. In young men from . 
160 to 167 centimeters in stature, the leg-index 1s only 46°0, in 
those from 168 to 175 it is 47°,.in those from 176 to 183 
centimeters, inclusive, it ia 48. The pubic heights (49-9, 50-5, 
50-4) and the umbilical heights (59-3, 5-8, 60-2) confirm the 
indications of the leg-index. 
_ On the whole, then, it may be said to be the rule that the 
leg-index does increase in the direct ratio of the stature; but 
the exceptions are numerous. Is ita mere accident that most 
of the exceptional series oceur among the brachycephali of 
central Europe (the Celts of Lyon, the Slavs, the Roumans) ? 


Discussion. 


Mr. F. Garrow feared that the risk of error would be large in 
endenvouring ti identify the race to which skeletons belonged 
from the statures of a few specimens, Stature was known to be 
largely dependent on nurture, as shown by the great difference 
Bole that of thè artizan and of the professional class im 
our own country, and again by the present large number of ve 
tall English women, much in excess of what used to be observe 
due apparently to the more healthy condition of female life in 
modern times among the well-to-do classes. The varieties in the 
value of mean stature had also been strongly forced upon his notice 
during several recent enquiries into different groups. They would 
ку be no less conspicuous under the rude conditions in which- 

the people existed who were spoken of by Dr. Beddoe. He had 

witnessed a remurkable degree of variety among the Doamaras, of 
whom some had cattle and lived plentifully on milk; these were 
magnificent men, frequently exceeding 6 feet 2 inches. The 
remainder were very poor; they had no cattle of their own, but 
lived chiefly on sach roots as they dog up, or on other chance | 
means of sustenance, and were fur less tall. The statures of a few 
skeletons dug up in Damaraland conld not, he was sure, be trusted 
to tell much about the race to which they belonged. 

Prof. FLowER and Prof, Tuane also jomed in ‘the discussion. 

Dr. Виргов, in reply, expressed his satisfaction at the reanlt of 
Prof. Humphrey's investigation, as reported by Prof. Thane. If 
the angle of the femur did not really become le«s open in old people, 
a considerable addition to the material belonging to the ently 
‘races, and available for measurement, would be made. 





‘The following paper was then read by the Author :— 
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А DEMONSTRATION of Centres of Ineatton im the BRAIN 
jrom OBSERVATION and EXPERIMENT, 


By BERNARD HoLLANDER, Eaq. 


Ox the 22nd February, 1887, Prof. David Ferrier delivered an 
miliiresa in this room on the question, “ How far recent investi- 
gations on the functional topography of the brain could be 
brought in relation with ecraniological and anthropological 
researches with a view to establish the foundation of a scientific 
Phrenology," It is my object to-night to continue that tlis- 
cussion, and to submit to you the basis of a scientific phrenology 
for your examination and criticism. I take it for granted — 


1, That all mind-manifestation is dependent on brain- 
matter; 

2, That the various elements of the mind have distinct 
seats In’ the brain—which, however, have not been as 

: yet determined ; | 

3. That the recent researches by physiological experimenters 
and puthological investigators—which have resulted 
in defining distinct reeions for motion and sensation— 
established the physiological correlative of peycho- 
logical actions. | 


By арр ушщ galvanic currents to definite portions of the 
‘brain, or by destroying certain areas, physiological experimenters 
- —euuse movements of certain imbs and muscles. In itself the 
 distrilmtion of motor areas in the brain would be of little value 
to the psychologist. except that it proves to him the plurality 
of functions of the brain. When, however, we observe that the 
movements caused by excitation form the physical parallel of a 
Mental action, we may arrive at the psychological function of a 
> certain portion of brain, by reducing the various fneulties of the 


2 Mimil to their elementa, and watching their physical expression. 


No yalvanic current will ever have the effect of demonstrating 
@ centre of ideation, say: the centre for the emotion of power ; 
en the other hand, there are several emotions and all the higher 

‘intellectual operations, which haye no outward physical signs. 


е _ АП, which the excitation of that portion of brain, where the 


there is but one way + 


— emotion ûf power may have its centre, can effect, is certain 
. movements which sueh an emotion would cause when irritated. 
—  — Toe arrive then at the demonstration of centres of ideation 





| 1, We must observe the physical expression of our thoughts 
_ | and feelings, as far as possible; in other words, We 
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must study the outward visible signa of their mani- 
 festation ; | j 
2. We must take the limbs and muscles, which nre affected. 
by definite emotions, and see on what occasions they 
nre made to move by central excitation. 





Let me give an example. The outward sign of a joyful 
| , emotion is à drawing up of the corners of the mouth, The 
elevation of the angles of the mouth is the muscular action 
suing parallel with the emotion of joy. The excitation of the 
nerve-centre causes the elevators to act, There is but one 
_ definite area, from which the elevator muscles ean be made to 
| act, therefore joyful emotions must take their start from this 
| centre. When then a joyful emotion excites this definite 
portion of grey matter, a nerve-current passes to the lower 
tentre—the centre for the movements of the elevator muscles— 
and causes them to act, As the brain is a very complex 
machine, other effects may be produced at the same time, but 
this one has always been associated particularly with exhila- 
rating emotions. Persons of very cheerful dispositions make the 
elevators act so frequently, that the mechanism of the nerve- 
display is facilitated by constant use, and the centre will easier 
"appreciate these special impressions. The elevators will be in 
time so accustomed to act, that they will leave impressions on 
the face so marked to enable people to recognise, by mere 
‘phlysiognomical signs, their brethren, who are of such dis- 


Now, let us see what the actual experiments were. 
Prof, Ferrier applied a galvanic current to the ascendin: 
frontal convolution in monkeys on a definite portion marked 
- (T), and to the corresponding region in dows, jackals, and vata, 
oll with the effect of elevating the cheeks and angles of the 
mouth with closure of the eyes, On no other region could the 
same be effected. 
| Darwin (* Expression of the Emotions,” р. 202, &с) впуз — 
“Dr, Duchenne repeatedly insists that under the emotion of 
joy, the mouth is acted on exclusively by the great zygomatic 
muscles, which serve to draw the corners backwards and up- 
wards. The upper and lower orbieular muscles are at. the same 
time more or less contracted. A man in high spirits, though he 
may not actually amile, commonly exhibits some tendency to 
the retraction of the corners of his mouth. According to Sir 
Chas, Bell, in all the exhilarating emotions the eyebrows, eye- 
lids, the nostrils, and the angles of the mouth are raised, The 
tendency in the zygomatic muscles to contract under pleasurable - 
emotions is shown by a curious fact communicated to me by 
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Dr. Browne with respect to patients suffering from. general 


paralysis of the insane: ‘In this malady there is almost in- 
variably optimism—dlelusions as to wealth, rank, crancdeur— 
Insané joyousness, benevolence and profusion, while its very 
earliest physical symptom is trembling at the corners of the 
mouth and at the outer corners of the eyes. This is a well 
recognised fact,’ " 

~ We have then sufficient evidence that. the effect. produced b 
galvanic current on the portion of brain marked (7) im Fervier's 
topoeraphy is the physical expreasion of joy. We know then 
for positive that pleasurable emotions excite this centre. But I 
do not say, that it is the function of the centre to produce an 
emotion of joy—a manner after which the old phrenologists 


would have expressed themselves—I merely note that all 


pleasurable emotions produce à nerve current, which takes its 
start in this region. 

Sir Crichton-Browne tells us, that in general paralysis of the 
insane, there is invariably optimism, beginning generally with. 
trembling at the corners of the mouth and the outer-corners of 
the eve. The old phrenologists located “ hope” in this region, 
and there is, no doubt, a strong relation between hope and 
optimism, and I find, in the writings of Combe, frequent 
allusions that this organ gave a tendency to cheerfulness. At 
the same time, I must note that Gall, the founder of phrenology, 
did not admit “ hope” as a faculty, but included this portion of 
brain in hts organ of “imitation” or “centre for mimicry,” of which 
I shall speak directly. 


— There are many defects in the old phrenological system ; one 
of them being that it rather Gate | 


| complex functions. But 
all the same, an unprejudiced investigator must take their 
observations into consideration. I need not remark that, when 
I refer to phrenology, I mean only the observations of Gall, 


and not the fancies and fallacies of his followers. 


This centre for the elevator muscles, and probable centre, 
from. which exhilarating emotions take their start, is in close 


 eonnection with Exner's centre for the facial nerve. 


Ferriers centre, No. 7,i8 a little lower than the centre for the 
" nervus fncialis " aa located by Exner (* Localisation der Func- 
tionen in der Grosshirnrinde des Menschen," Wien, 1881). The 
" nervus facialis" centre occupies a very large portion of brain 
in Exner’s collection of pathological evidence. The most intense 
centres for facial movements are localised by him in the squares 


marked 57, 98, 65, but are said to extend actually from the 


centralis anterior to the latter halves of the lower frontal 


convolutions. He quotes many cases of disease of this nerve, 


and is particularly struck with the frequency with which disease 
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| of the facial nerve and aphasia concur: Не says (p. BÔ), it 


cannot be mere chance that paralysis of the facialis is ама 


accompanied by aphasia and the reverse: an observation whic 


was also made by Ferrier. 

There is sufficient evidence that the centre for the facial 
movements occupies an area extending from the ascending 
frontal convolution to the middle frontal convolution—a fact 
which was noted by Gall. He located in this region the talent 
for mimicry, the talent of imitating the cestures of other people ; 
iore than this, he noted that, when this region was prominently 
developed, there was not only a talent for mimicry, but also a 
talent for the imitation of the voice of other people, and many 
examinations and casts of heads of eminent actors were made to 
prove this theory. 

We have heard from Exner and Ferrier how closely the speech 
and facial nerve centres are connected; both in perfection 
heig necessary for a clever actor, But let me quote Gall 
hir speaking of à man with a peculiar prominence of this - 
region, he anys :— | 

"He imitated in so striking a manner the gait, the gestures, 
the sound of the voice, &e., that the person was immediutely 
recognised.  lhastened to the institution for the deaf and dumb 
to examine: the head of the pupil Casteipgner, who had been . 
received into the establishment six weeks previous, and who, 
from the first, had fixed our attention by his prodigious talent 
for imitation. Оп Shrove-Tuesday, when a little theatrical 
piece is usually represented in the establisliment, he had imitated 
so perfectly the gesture, the gait, &c., of the directors, inspector, 
physician, and surgeon of the institute, and especially of some 
women, that it was impossible to mistake: a scene which 
amused the more, as nothing like it was expected front a boy 
whose education had been absolutely neglected." 

He goes on to explain that many men have a natural talent 
for the stage or pantomime, and that the history of the lives of 
great actors shows, that the majority of them had received little 
‘education and were intended for some other. profession, but 
their innate disposition drove them to the stage. The fmculty 


of imitation is exercised sometimes even in idiots and madmen, 


Pinel says :— | 
"A young idiot whom I have long had under my eye, has the 
most marked and irresistible inelination to imitate all that she 


sees done in her presence ; she repeats mechanically all that she 


hears said, and imitates with the. greatest fidelity the gestures 


and actions of others, without much regard to propriety.” 
| cannot po into details to-night as to the ample evidence, 





ical and otherwise, which the early phrenolorista brought 
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orward in their time, They were only ridiculed and treated ag — 
charlatans. ‘To-day people know nothing of the old plirenology, 





except what they hear from opponents and rend in books by 


some phrenologieal dilettanti. ^ Scientific men think Gallas | — 


theory exploded, because Sir Wm. Hamilton and Flourens 
appeared to disprove it, but we know, since 1870, that the 
doctrines of these two men are equally valueless, for Flourens 
taught that the whole brain acted as an organ of the mind and 


hot, as we know now, that special parts of the brain have 
Sepirate fonctions, while Sir Wm. Hamilton considered it 
impossible to form a system on the supposed Don of 


brain and mind. L. Landois ("Lehrbuch der Physiologie") recom- 
mends a ré-examinntion of Gall's theories, and T hope to show 
you to-night that, whatever you may think of the phrenological 


_ system, Gall's fundamental observations were correct. 


Ferrier's experiments on monkeys on the anterior and inner 
aspect of the uncinate gyrus, marked (15), had the effect of 
“torsion of the lip and semiclosuré of the nostril on the same 
side, as when the interior of the nostril is irritated by some 
pungent odour,” He says (p. 244," The Functions of the Brain,” 
London, 1586) :— 

"Irritation of the middle tamporo-sphenoidal convolution I 
have found in general to be without any obvious reaction except 


towards the lower extremity, where in several instances move- 
ments of the tongue, cheek pouches, and jaws were induced very 


much like these which are characteristic of tasting.” 
The same о eriment on (15), the uncinate gyrus or extremity 
fa? lobe of dows had the result of “torsion of the 
Nostril on the same aide, as if from irritation directly applied to 
the nostril.” The same effect was produced by experiments on 
cats and other animals. He continues -— 

Р. 315. “As above described, irritation of the hippocampal 
lobule in the monkey, eat, dog, and rabbit was attended hy 
essentially the same reaction in all, viz, à peculiar torsion of the 
lip and nostril on the same side, This reaction is precisely the 
same 481s introduced in these animals by the direct application 


| of some strong or disagreeable odour to the nostril and is 


evidently the outward or associated expression of excited 


olfactory sensation.” 


P: 321. “As to the sense of taste I have not succeeded in 
differentiating any special region related to this facuity, but 
that itis n close relation with the olfactory centre is probable 
from the facts described. It was noted in connection with 
electrical irritation of the lower extremity of the’ temporo- 
sphenoidal eonvolutions in the monkey, and of the same reion 


( | І in the brain of the cat, that movements of the lips, tongue, 
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. theek- -pouches, and jaws, were occasionally induced—pheno- 
mena, which might be regarded as indications of the excitation 
of gustatory sensation. This interpretation receives support 
from the above described results of destructive lesions, and we 
have, therefore, reasonable grounds for concluding that the 
gustatory centres are situated at the lower extremity of the 
ae lobes, in close relation with those of 





P. 431. “The physiological needs of the: organism, in so far 
as they induce locally discriminable sensations, express them- 
salves subjectively as definite nppetites or desires, which are the 
conscious correlations of physiological wants. The appetite of 
hunger is the desireto satisfy or remove a local sensation, refer- 
able to the stomach, in which the physiological needs of the 
stomach express themselves, The substrata of the feeling of 
hunger and appetite for food are the stomachie branches of the 

and their cerebral centres, and as local conditions of the 
stomac h may destroy or increase the feeling of hunger, so central 
may give rise to ravenous appetite or sitophobia, condi- 

tions exemplified in certain forms of msamity.” 

Ferrier than proves the tip of the lower temporal convolutions 
to be the “gustatory centre,” and even Hitzg, who is not 
always flattering to Prof. Ferrier, delights in noting this dis- 
covery. Yet, I will show you immediately that this centre—of 
which we are most certain—was known and correctly localised 
in the same portion of brain by the early phrenologista. | 

Muny men claimed the discovery of the organ called "gus- 
odo or ^alimentiveness, but the Editors of the * Edin- 

#h Phrenological Journal,” Vol. 10, p. 249, give Dr. Hoppe 
УР Sopenhazsen the credit of having been the first and most 


Acute observer. 


“In December, 1823, he expresses the opinion, that besides 
the nerves of the stomach and palate, of which alone he von- 
ceives the sensations of hunger and thirst to be affections, there. 
тапа be also an organ in the brain of animals for the instinct 
‘of nutrition for the preservation of life, which incites ns te the 
‘sensual enjoyments of the palate, and the activity of which is 
independent of hunger and thirst.” 

In a second communication to the same journal, dated 28th 
scember, 1424, he says :— 

Regarding the for taking nourishment, I have been 






- Jed to think, since | wrote last, that the place where its 


. different degrees of development are manifested in the li | 
body i is m the fossa zygomatica. Before I had thought at all ed | 


` phrenolog m. was struck with the каткан breadth of ae 
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cheekbones, ns in some varieties of mankind, but more toward 
the ears, ms dere convexity of the zygomatic arch. Know- 
ing that this individual was exceedingly fond of good living, 
and that, even in spite of a very powerful intellect, and pro- 
penalties modérate in almost every other respect, he was prone 
to indulge too freely in the joys of the tahle, I afterwards 
thought that this form of the head and tendency of ihe mind 
might bear a nearer relation to each other than had at first 


 pecurred to me, and in some other persons, notoriously fond of 


good eating and drinking, | found a confirmation of my suppo- 
sitions. This prominence of the bony arch, 1 think, must be 
an absolute consequence of the part of the cranium lying under 
the temporal muscle being pushed outward, and diminishing, in 
that direction, the space of the fossa.” 

Dr. Hoppe considered the organ “ alimentiveness "to be like- 
wise the organ of taste. He saya :— 

“That the sensation of taste only passes through the nerves 
and is perceived in a part of the brain is a supposition, I think, 
sufficiently proved. Now, it appears to me as highly probable, 
and by analogy agreeing with other experience, that it is one 
and the same organ which tastes, viz, distinguishes and enjoys, 
and incites us to taste, or in other terms, to take food and drink. 
This, according to my opinion, is the organ of appetite for food 
and consequently it may be named the organ of taste, gustus." 
. Dr. Crook, of London, mentions that several years before the 
publication of Dr. Hoppe's papers, he himself had arrived at 
similar conclusions with regard to this faculty and the position 
of ita organ. He says -— 

"Three persons with whom I had become acquainted in the 
year 1819, first led me to suspect that a portion of brain 


situated near the front of the ear, was connected with the 


pleasures of the festive board. From that time to the end of 
1822 above a thousand observations were made. As they 
tended to confirm this view, several phrenalogieal friends were 
informed of the result. : From 1823 [no longer doubted that 
the anterior portion of the middle lobe was a distinct organ, 
and that its primary use was the discrimination and enjoyment 
of meats and drink, — It was difficult, however, to hit the funda- 
mental power. The situation of the organ, under the zygomatic 
process and the temporal musele, frequently precluded the 


-possibility of accurate observation. But, notwithstanding, well- 


marked cases, both of a positive and a negative kind, were invea- 

A long controversy follows this paper on “ alimentiveness,” 

the gustatory centre, in the “ Phrenological Journal,” and much 

ridicule was thrown at the originators for localising a centre for 
с 2 
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КҮ, 1 hunger: and thirst, those affections being thought due to the 
— - - "stomach alone. Even to-day scientific men say phrenology is 
Az exploded, because certain thicknesses in the skull and the various 
M. muscles make it impossible to distinguish the corresponding 
Ет: ortiona of brain; yet it is remarkable that the orean which 
es >, | been ridiculed most and which was the most difficult to 
AUF observe, i is to-day found correct. 
7 Ше), If there were but two organs correctly localised by Gall, it. 
un would justify a reconsideration of his work; but there seems to 
F1 be a number of faculties, the localisation of which has been 
M confirmed by modern experiments. Unfortunately the later 
em perenne have spoilt many of Gall's original observations, 
will just give a few more examples in order that my paper 
d may receive sufficient consideration, and may effect a change 
М in your views with regard to the ald phrenology. 
y Prof. Ferrier's experiments on “the lower extremity of jo 
ы, ascending parietal convolution” in monkeys marked (11), re- 
Д. ‚ ‘sulted in “retraction of the angle of the mouth. The нон k 
К that of the platysma myoides.” | ۹ 
IRE: Darwin (* Expression of Emotions,” p. 298), says with regard 
L0 to the physical expression of “fear,” and the platysma, myoides 
Ys "1 muscle :— 


IL *Sir Charles Bell (*Anntomy of Expression, p. 168) and 
others have stated that this muscle is strongly contracted undar 
~ the influence of fear, and Duchenne insists so strongly оп its 
—- 7- dmportancee in the ex pression 0f this emotion that he ealls it. 
the muscle of fright.” 
: This may perhaps suffice to show that the platysma myoides 
- anusele i8 eulled into action in the expression of fear, 
mo Now let me draw your attentiou имп to the ald hrenology. - 
LR Gall located so-called “ cautiousness,” in an area which covers 
— mot only Ferrier's centre (11), but also the angular gyrus. He. 
P found ап enormous development of this region In persons 
known for their timidity, persons known to take alarm easily, 
кч, —- und who could be enaily terrified. | 
| As to the fonction of the angular 8 ph siologists are not 
TE м4. Ferrier includes the gyrus in his centre of sight. 
^T x calls it * Seelenblindheit,” & strange name with a. still | 


ы тл some passages, which seem to indicate, that the 

TM "effects produced by lesion of this region have some connection 

^ yuy with the function attributed to it by phrenologists. 

hg 1 — Ferrier, Phil. Transactions, 1875, Part IT, p. 445-51, Resumé: 
m We * After destruction ипни gyrus the animal commences to 
a E Sec | ксенон ШІ | а е прашак 
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about: quite frightened. If called, it points its ears and cries. ©, 
| dE taken up again, it clings to one as if afraid of MSS put down. 
On the other hand, threatening with the stick has no effect, 


- unless the &tiek is brought in contact with the eyes." 


Munk ( * Functionen der Grosshirnrinde," p. 25, ete.) makes tlie 


game observations as Ferrier, only his region of destruction, 


marked A, includes a portion of brain, where Gall located his 
юда of “ Friendship” or “ Attachment ” (see diagram, p. 14) 
and Munk, speaking of the effect, says: “ However, the animal 
remains cold at the sight of men, whom it used to greet most 
Beer: and, even at the sieht of dogs, with whom it used to 
play:" an effect, which can. be easily explained on pen 





"d ical principles, by the loss of the organ of * attachment " 





“friendship.” Не рова оп to remark, that the whip, which 
formerly frightened the animal away to a corner, has now nó 
effect. The animal stops before every obstacle on its path and 
turns back again; ane. has to push it to ga up any steps, and 
then, it feels its way with its nose, though not blind. When 
recovering. it stares at everything ‘and exumines every object 
most cautiously, both when lying down and walking about, just 
as if it had to learn afresh and gain new experience. s 

Goltz (* Verrichtungen des Groashirns,” р. 18, &0.) says, it is à 


ta ا‎ fact, that animals are easily put into rage by tlie 





ppeirance of a person in strange costume. He got his servant 
ied) in fantastic attire and his dog would have torn him to 


кү 





< каа, had not proper precantions been taken. When the dog, 


r, had been operated upon, and the experiment was 

he remained perfectly calm, even when the servant 
йге quite close to him, though the animal was by no means 
blind. 


dt is mot difficult о дебесе іа all these experiments an 
affection of some faculty, which, when excited, causes timidity. 


` What the element of that faculty is, I cannot tell, but in its 


a " 


| Ns 


actions it is concerned with the emotion of fear. 

Professor Ferrier found, when experimenting on dogs and 
other animals on a portion of brain marked (5), which corre- 
sponds to “ the ascending frontal convolution at the base of the 
superior frontal” in the ‘human brain, elevation of shoulder and 
extension forwards of the opposite fore-limb, or flexion of the 
fore-arm and paw. 

Now, nccording to Darwin, raising of the shoulders—some 
times accompanied by extension of the arms—is a sign of non- 
` resistance. He inquires, p. 271 :— 


“Why men in all parts of the world when they есі. а 


whether or not they wish to show this feeling—that € 
"eannot or will not do something, or will not resist something if © 
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- done by another, shrug their shoulders, at the same time often 


in ra 


“resist authority, 
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B. HoutaNDER,—A Demonstration of Centres of 


bending in their elbows, showing the palms of their hands with 
extended fingers, often throwing their heads a little on one 
Side, raising their eyebrows, and opening their mouth.” 

On p. 270 he says :— 

"Shrugging the shoulders likewise expresses patienee or the 
alsence of any intention to resist, Hence the muscles which 
rie the shoulders are sometimes called, as I have been 
informed by an artist, the patience muscles,” 

Mantegazza (“La physionomie et les sentiments,” p. 113, &e.) 
dwells on the importance of the movements of the arm. in the 
act of submission, devotion, and veneration. Darwin doubted 
whether the kneeling posture with the hands upturned andl 
palms joined is an innate expression of devotion, but rather. 
thought this posture a sien of submission, Mantegazza differs 
from Darwin; he holds that it is from the habit we have from 
our childhood to join our hands for prayer, that we employ the 
gesture when appealing to human beings, who can do us either 
much good or great harm, He thinks this gesture is innate and 
not nequired. Не questioned many artists und gives as tlie 
result distinet rules, showing the importance which the position 
of hand and arm play in the expression of veneration and 
devotion. | 

We know then, that the raising of the shoulders together 
with the bending of the arms and hands are concerned in the 
physical expression of submission or non-resistance. 

The old phrenologists located in this region their organ of 
“veneration,” which is to give an impulse to devotion and 
worship. Combe ( “ Systemi of Phrenalogy," p. 212) says:— 

“Children who are: prone to rebellion, regirdless of authority, 
and little attentive. vo -command, will generally be found to have 
this organ deficient, Veneration leads to deference for superiors 

rank a» well as in years, and prompts to the reverence of 
authority.” 


Large “veneration,” say the pliren ologists, produces ап 


instinctive feoling of respect ; a defect of “venerition " has the 


efect of diminishing the reverence for power. 
talled it the emotion of reverence and respect. 


Dr. Spurzheinm 


__ We see again the strong relation between the old phrenology 
And the results of the experiments of modern phre ology. On 
(the one hand T have shown yon, that the effect produced by 
2 ‘Ferriers faradisation 18 the nutural language of a feeling af non- 
| Fesistanee ; on the other, that observations of Gall resulted in 
— mseribing ta this portion of brain the seat of the emotion of 


| '" nnd reverence. Of bourso, respectful people do mot 
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` Gall appears to me to have been aware of the importance; 
that the study of the physical expression of our emotions and 
thoughts will play some day, and to have been expecting that 
this study of the physical pared to our mental operations will 
furnish new evidence for his or any other system, built upon 
‘the parallelism of brain and mind. He devotes a chapter to 
‘pathognomy, of which the following extract may prove 
interesting :— | 

«This art is founded on nature herself; for it is nature, that 
prompts all the gestures, the attitudes, the movements, finally 
ihe whole mimicry, by which men and animals express all their 
feelings and ideas. Pathognomy haa its fixed and immutable. 
laws, whether we apply it to man or to animals, so long as the 
question relates to.the same feelings and the same ideas. 
Pathognomy is the universal language of all nations and of all 
animals. There is no beast or man. who does not learn it; there 
is no beast or man who does not understand it. It accom- 
panis language and strengthens its expressions; it supplies the 
lefects of articulate language, Words may be ambiguous hut. 
pathoonomy never is so. What would become of engraving, 
painting, sculpture, the comic art, eloquence, poetry, if the 
expression of the sentiments and ideas were not subjected to 
immutable laws? What means would they have in their power 
to paint modesty, prudence, fear, despair, baseness, joy, anger, 
contempt, pride or devotion? Where is the animal or man 
who takes time to deliberate on the manner, in which he would 
make his feelings and his ideas understood by others? Even 

at the moment when the feelings and the ideas arise, they are 
written on the exterior in characters discernible by all the 
world, It is certain, therefore, that. the feelings, ideas, affec- 
tions, and passions are manifested by suitable expression 
according to determmate and invariable laws.” | 

Gall noted the physical expressions of our emotions, though he 

could give us no explanation of its cause. 
- With the assistance of Hitzig, Fritseh, and Ferrier's experi- 
ments om the one hand, and Gratiolet, Piderit, Darwin and 
Mattegarza’s observations on the other, I have endeavoured to 
show you to-night: (1) the reason why certain muscles and 
Timbs are called into action by certain feelings anc. emotions; 
and (2) how to demonstrate centres of ideation by comparing 
the physiological experiments with pathognomy. 

My work 1s, however, not complete, for first of all, I have not 
attempted to find the elements of those faculties which I 
located; secondly, we must take into consideration that mind, 
like brain, is very complicated, and even had philosophers ever 
‘agreed as to its elements, we know from experience that an 
‘emotion seldom acts singly. 
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QA ^ Like all novelties my paper will create some opposition; but 
Ы TE donot fear criticism: 1 only ask for a re-examination of Gall's 
у $ work, which I believe has been re jected without due consideri- 


mno Av dun. 

Su cr 
Ke Ta Discussion, 
y х Б рь. Beopor thought that, although phrenologists liad erected an 
E edifice of straw and rubbish on the foundations laid by Gall and 
Ni Bpurzheim, these lant had been men of considerable power nnd 
E жү = 3 i r 

p^ acitenesa, whose abaeryntiona ought nob to. be neglected in ашу 
at ; new ntiempts at the localization atf faculty. 
E Dr, Ferran remarked that as the relations between brain and 
E — ind were stil in many respects very obscure, he cordially 
БЕХ", welcomed any attempt to throw hight on the problem. So far the 
M. -- ysiological or НҮ functions of certain cerebral regions had — 
m | n determined, t the question wns, what are the correlations 


___ between the objective and the subjective or psyehological aspects of 
/ hese same regions. As the brain was’ composed of sensory and 


"UR. | motor substrata, d fis the brain was the organ of ideation, there- 
ж " i fore ideation was the functioning of centres whose objective + 


E Bons were motor and sensory. That there was a relation between 
the development of certain regions and certain motor and sensory 

_ - faculties and capacities was nndoubted, and was amply proved by the - 

— daets of comparntive nnatomy and. physiology, noil nnd morbid. 
О  Babwhether niy partienlar centre could be taken na the index of 
IN my particular intellectual faculty or peculiarity wus a totally 
ОЖ 5 Hh matter. For the same gentre might be called inte 
> nativity in connection with unnameable mental states. Of which, 
ҝəƏџƏьҷ then, would it be the index? Mr. Hollander’s speculations i 
Eo -  referenee to so-called phrenological doctrines were ingenious, but 
|) what we wanted was evidence founded on careful investigation 
| aecording to strictly scientific methods serving to indicate a 
relation “between the development of particular centres and 

-— —.  sspecin| mental faculties, aptitudes, or Glinrities. At present 
ИГ, Tí did Got think that there was any cach worth of consideration, 
beyond the general indications above mentioned. But the subject 
Was one which was worthy of careful study, and in scientie 
_ |, Phrenology might one day become possible. | 
^ Mr. WaxkzrigLD Said that ns men's minds undoubtedly differes 
© from each other in their natural characteristics HO, it might he 
vc présumed, did also. the physical organs through which mind mani 
С fesied itself. Was it possible to detect. these differences ? Were 
there, also, localised centres of action corresponding to- certain 
T. faculties or powers of the mind F This was tho problem for soln- 
tion sod demonstration, Some facts bad come under his observa 


Gon which led lnm to think that the solution was not hopeless ; 
"a má the advance nue munde in this department t ji it of knowledge пя to the 
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Мг. б. Berries remarked that it bad been ascertained ‘that the | 8 

fnaulty ot sight was localized in à convolution of the posterior раг Р 





of the brain, and as we know that the faculty of speech is localized 


. 4n the third left frontal convolution, it would seem that modern | | 


discoyeries. disprove the assumptions of the phrenologists. One 


| gre at mistake of their 18 to. attribute the same faculties: to 


the two lobes of the brain, a fact disproved by the localization of 
the faculty of speech on the left side. Another thing lost sight of, 


ig that the examination of the hend could only show the develo. | 


ment of the surface of the brain; while we hive no means to 
detect its inner development, Nor must we forget that the skull 
does not change after a certain age, though faculties may be still 
developing, Another mistake of phrenoloyists is to localize faculties 
too much; if phréenology is to become a science, broader lines will 
have to be followed, and Mr. Hollander’s careful researches will do | 
much to further this object, 


Professor THANE and Dr. EngrbGE-GREEEN also took. part in 
the discussion, 


Mr. Horraxpzk in reply, observed that nobody disputes the fact 
that there are brain centres for ideation; the question is only ав to 
theirlocalization, But as the objective side, ne, the physical cor- 
relative of mental manifestation, has been in many cases success- 
fully established, there remains but the demonstration of the sub- 
jective side. How far the speaker had aucceeded in this, may be 

ed when the paper ia read in type. So fur he hnd not 


excited порасне. Sut now comes the coincidence that some of 
е 


Professor Ferrier's researches, especially on the gustatory centre, 


-éonfrm the early phrenological observations, long ago rejected, 


By careful examination nnd a thorough study of Gall's works 
the speaker found,that there was û sound basis to his system. 
Gall had extraordinary powers of observation, and was un expert 
in comparative anatomy. He noticed the resemblance between uw 
skulls of murderers and thé skulls of carnivorous animals; the 
redomiinnce of the temporal lobe struck him, and both Professor 
enedict aud Lombroso—the authorities on criminal anthropology 
testify aa tû ita correctness. Gall, in the sume manner, notice 





peculiarities in the heads of actors, poete, musicians, ёс. Не. 


reasoned that there must be in the case of murderers an organ 
giving an impulse to destroy or kill (“destructiveness”), in the 
case of mimics an organ giving an impulse to imitate (** organ of 
imitation’), ke. Now these deductions ure open to criticism, but 
the original observations are beyond dispute, There are no two 


` characters alike, neither are there two skulls alike, The question 
"án both cases is: how to measure the differences. There is no 


instrament for the measurement of those ©“ пра апа downs, pro- 


tuberances and depressions of the living head. Between the 


skull of a Goethe nnd that of o murderer there are innumerablo 
varieties. As we are able to distinguish the two extremes, why 
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should we not succeed in demonstrating the intermediate atngea, 
Gill's system was rejected nt its firat appearance, becnuse it 
threatened to upset fumiliar notions about the liberty of the will, 
| about special creation, and supernatural religion. This was. the 
кй” first obstacle, and very few men, even now-a-days, care to risk the 
"|... danger of opposing popular opinion. The author had attempted n 
- revival of Gall's system, more scientific and appealing to the learned 
only. He hoped that it would be received without prejudice, 


FEBRUARY 26TH, 1889, 
JOHN BEDDOE, Esq., M.D., E.R.5, Presudent, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


E. — "The election of JOHN GOLD PhILPOT, Es4., of Lyme Regis, was 
^—  danneunceil 


ES! The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
——— the respeetive donors :— 


P | 
E v- For tie Literary. 
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__ From the Actnon.—Ein nener Schadeltriger und Schüdelmesser. 
A. Von Dr. Josef Mies. 


CT. — — Zusitze zu den Erklärungen der eimliegzenden linearen 
Y/ Darsellang von Schüdel-und Gesichts-Indicos. Von Dr. 
| Josef Mies. 


— Besehreibung und Anwendung eines neuen kraniometrischen 
Instrumenieg. Won Dr, Josef Mies. 





EI!  Demaes kapabomas mil ko videm plindl, al pliseniin pleehini 
у 8 i kotefnmanumas lonedas gletikün al vids gletikün Sp 
uM M. gletikün al geila segun, balum bevünetik de Frankfurt’, fomü 
A posdunots seaseitlik fol. Fa dl. Mies. ч | 
О —— O Géralach Ruskich w Galieyi, By Prof, Dr. I, Kopernicki, 
>) From the Contor oy Tnm Cansemon Untvnnairy Museon oF 
А76 GENERAL AND Local ArcuzoLooy.—First, Second, Third, and 
p. Fourth Annual Reports of the Antiquarian Committee to the 
T From the Dicrscuk GEsgLLSCHAFT FÜR ANTHROPOLOGIE, E'THXOLOGIE, 
ООО i Ura ЕЗОШОНҤТЕ.—Агоһу für Anthropologie, Band xviii, 


From, the Assoouriow.—Journal of the’ East India Association, 
1 Vol. xxi. No. L | 
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F. Garros, —Erhibition of Instruments. 99. 


From the Issrircnox.—Journal of the Royal United Service 
| Institution. No. 146, : 
From the Socrgrr.— Proceedings of the Royal Society. No. 275. 
“CL Journal of the Sooiety of Arta, Хов, 1801, 1899. i 
Em de In Société d'Anthropologie de Lyon. "Tome wii — 
o. 3. | 
-From the Eprrog.—Nnture. Мов. 1007, 10086, 
— — Amorican Antiquarian. Vol. xi. No. 1. 
— pente Nos, 313, 314. 
—— Timehr. — No. 14. 
—— Revue Scientifique. "Tome xliii. Nos. 7, 8. 


 ÉXHIBITION af IxsrRUMENTS (1) for TzsrING PeRCEPTION. of 
DurrERENCES of Tint, and (2) for DETERMINING lHEACTION- 


By Fuaxcis GALTON, Eso., Е.Б. T 


1. Instrument for testing the perception of diferonces of- Tint. 


Mr. F; Galton exhibited a new instrument designed by him- 
self. It was a long box blackened inside, that had a horizontal 
slot at one end, A, to look in at, and twosquare windows B, B, 
at the other end, B to look out at. The box is directed towards 
à screen of white paper easily illuminated, so that the observer 
looking through A sees two bright windows in front of him, all 

- the rest being dark. His eyes are well shaded by three wings 
attached to the box at A, one above, and one at either side, 

The hipper part. of the end of the box towards B is hinged and 
càn be turned back; then two graduated wheels D, and D, are dis- 
closed. They turn independently оп the same axis which is tixed 
through the horizontal partition that divides the wheels. Each 
wheel carries a light frame set across ita diameter ut right angles 
tò its face. Similar gratings G| G, of tine wire (or else slips of 
coloured glass) can be inserted into these frames. Thus the 

ри consisting of 0, and (, is exactly similar to that consist- 
ig of D,and G,, but the two pieces are placed in opposite : 
aspects, D, and D, being on different sides of the partition, and G 
and G, standing outwards from them respectively. The heel 


р 


D, can be set by the experimenter in any desired position, and 
D, can be rotated by the person who is being tested, whenever 


he pleases to turn a stud S, with which D, is connected by a 


+ &t Tu | 4 а х Н . 
Now when the grating (or the glass) is inclined to the line of 
‘sight, less of the light from the screen that passes through the 
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f E .Borrespondine window reaches his eye than when it is set more o) 
Lot esquarely. Therefore the brightness of the two windows eannot — ly 
_ © be the'same unless the graduations on D, and D, correspond in ^ — 
O Position. ANS: ier | 
| To perform the teat —Open the hinged end at B; set D, to | a. 
"p — any desired angle; close the hinged end. The person to. be | 
C tested now looks through A, and tarna the stud S until- he has- 


ena р, - to the best of his judgment matched the tint of the window B, | = 
T withthatof B, Then the operator opena the hingid end and 6 
Ко reads. off the difference; if any, in the position of D, and Dy. ЧЕТ 


(The precise value to be assigned to each degree of difference 
of graduation under the most suitable test conditions, has 3106. a М; 


"m" 
м ё 
yet been calculated, the instrument being still in an experi- 
> ‘mental stage). Р 
ED 


' 
E 5 


É r Re ^02, Jnstrument for determining Reaction-time, | | er 
EX it. j І ът Б 

m This instrument, also designed by Mr. F. Galton, meastresthe — — 
2 dnterval between a Signal and the Response to it, by the space | - a 
L7 traversed by an oscillating pendulum when measured along a. es 
chord. The pendulum i& always released at the sume angle of — | — 
D OLW from the vertical, and the praduations are made оп а chord r 
> of the arc through which it swings, situated at a vertical distance | Î 
МЕ. of 800 millimetres from the point of suspension. In this case, «— | s 
T the length of the half-chord, or of $00 x tan 18°,is equal to2509 00 
~~ millimetres. The graduations show the space truvelled: across د‎ 
сәр E: from the starting point, nt the close of each hundredth of the — | | 
T time reqhired to perform asinglo oscillation, The places forthe Zz 
—— alternate graduations are given in the subjoined table, which = 
Lo dus been calculated for the purpose, and may be useful in other a 
T. ways, but the times to which the entries there refer aro counted WY 
- — from the vertical position of the pendulum, and are reckoned wp —  — — 
Ке — bU on the one side, and to x 50 on the other. The value E Ду. 
of the decimal is only approximate; it had, in many cases, to be. = 
obtained by graphical mterpollation, The pendulum is made 15 


E. 
iy 


2 ‘to beat seconds, so the graduations are for hundredths of a -| EL 
| A pendulum must have considerable inertia in order to keep. Ci 
good time; on the other hand it is impossible to give a sudden — , 

— eheek to the motion of a body that has considerable inertia with- -~ 
—— —*- eua serious jar. Therefore it is not the pendulum that has to bê = 


~ > suddenly checked in this Manius but athrend that isstretched ——— 5. 

Ji раи al to it, by an elastic band both above and below, As the - Кз 

> pendulum oscillates the thread swings with it, and the thread — 
disses between a pair ût light bara.that lie just below the graduated” 


me and are parallel toit.. On pressing a key these bars revolve , - т 
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| Perception of Differences of Tint, фе. E LU 
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|! round an axis common to both, through a little more than a = 


quarter of a circle. They thus nip the thread and: hold it tight, =~ 
while no jar is communicated to the pendulum. The signal — —- $ 
either for sight or for sound is mechanically effected by the — | 
‘detent at the moment when it is pushed down to relense the  - 
pendulum, The pendulum may also be released, without giving =~ 
сапу signal. In this case a sight signal has afterwards to be = 7 
produeed by causing the pendulum in its course to brush against А 
and slightly to turn a very light and small mirror, so as to throws 
en or olf the reflection of a window. A sound signal 1s similarly 
"made by causing the pendulum to carry a light weight against x 
a hollow box, which strikes the weight off. Neither of these alt. 
aets produce any sensible alteration in the swing of & heavy —— 
pendulum. 


TABLE. t 

T =the time of n single oscillation, Angle of oscillation 18^ on either side of 
the rerticnL. ‘The distances are measured upon a chord thst lies 800 millimetres 
vertically below the point of suspension. The decimals are only nppruoszimately 
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The EARLY RACES of WESTERN ASIA. 
By Mason C. R. Conner, В.Е. 
i [wir PLATA I] 


Thr subject of the present paper is one of growing importanoe, 
although in consequence of its difficulty it has not till lately 
attracted general attention. Wherever in Western Asia the 
student of Aryan and of Semitic history has carried hack his 
inquiry to the earliest period, he has found himself confronted 
by populations speaking languages neither Aryan nor Semitic, 
In three cases these languages are known to belong to the 


family of the agglutinative tongues of Central Asia, to which 
the term Turanian is most commonly applied, including the 
Turkic dialeets, the. Mongolian language, the various Finnie. 


tongues, anil, as recent researches show, the language of the 
ruling Tatar race in China. 

The question which is now raised concerns the affiliation of 
other dialects in Asia Minor, Syria and Greece to the same 
stock; and I may, perhaps, be permitted to say that this jaa 
subject which I have studied in considerable detail for the last 
seven years; only very pradually arriving at conclusions based 


~ On much preliminary labour. It is a question of very genera] 


interest, for on the one hand it throws much light on early 
Greek and Roman history, and on the other it enables us better 

te understand the earlier part of the Old Testament, and the 
attitude of the Hebrews towards the Cannanite Population of 

— - Palestine. But in order to work from the old to the new, and 
— from the generally accepted to that which is still matter of 
discussion among scholars, a few words are necessary concerning 
the three languages above noticed as being Turanian. These 
are the Akkadian, the Medic, and the Etruscan; and for tha 
present purpose it is not necessary to discuss the cognate 


dialeets called Susian, Sumerian, and Cassite, concerning which 


we have only the most fragmentary information. | 
The Akkadian is the most ancient agglutinative language of 


ES which we know anything, and since its discovery forty years” 
7 ago, by Sir Henry Rawlinson, it has been studied by many well- 
— known scholars. During the year 1888 an excellent- erümmar 


1 hus been published by Mr. G. Bertin. The vocabulary, though 
—— in part doubtful, has toa certain extent been fixed by bilingual 
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 Oppert, Lenormant, and others, leads to the usual classing of 
wr: D р | ашу + m 5 p 
— this primitive tongue as Turanian, the only question in dispute 
| being whether the Finnie, Ugrian, or Turkic languages present, 
‘closest comparison. The comparison of the numerals seer: 






texts and lists; the comparative study of the grammar, by. 
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to qué to confirm the recent conclusion of Dr. Hommel, and if 
appears that while comparable with Finnic and Ugrie speech, 


` Akkadian is even closer on the whole to the Turkic. Take, for 


instance, the Akkadian Disemir or Dingir " god," or Tín " life 
—the words are evidently nearer to the Turkic Tangri and. Tin. 
than they are to the Finnie Fumala nnd Leime; nnd so in 
many Other cases. As regards grammar, the Manchu Tatar is 


- dn seme respects nearer than any Finnic grammar to the earliest 


specimens of Akkadian, and on the whole the Turkic grammar, 
perliaps, presenta most affinity, though like all other languages 
the Turkic has developed and advanced. р 
Akkadian is thought to have become extinct by about 1500 n.c., 
though the evidence seems to me only to show that it was little 
understood at that time by Assyrian writers, who regarded the 
language, however, with reverence and interest. It is through 
their translation of magical documents and hymns, that the 
Akkadian first. became known to modern scholars; but even 
now it cannot be said that we have more than a very imperfect 
knowledge of the language, and it is impossible for even a 
specialist to dogmatise on the subject. According to Prof. 
Sayee's vocabulary, there are less than 100 certainly known 
words out of some 1,500 sounds. 
The Turanian language of Media, known through the tri- 
lingual inseriptions of Darius at Behistun, first read by Norris, 
and. deeply studied by Dr. Oppert, is stated by the latter great 
authority to approach most closely to the Turkic group, We as 
yet only possess about 200 words of this tongue; but as these 
are written syllabically, there is less doubt about their pronuncia- 





- tion than is sometimes the case in Akkadian. The Medic language 


is not the same as the Akkadian, though in syntax and in 
vocabulary it presents a very marked connection. Considering 
the difference of some 2,000 years in date, and 400 miles in 
distance, there can be no real doubt that the two languages are 
of the saine stock, and probably belonged to the same original 
race, I am aware that I may be reminded that race and 


- language are not synonymous, but such à distinction, when 


M. 


exaggerated, appears as likely to mislead as does the contrary 
assumption. 

The third language above mentioned is the Etruscan, which, 
since Dr. Taylor in 1874 laid the basis of à scientific study, haa 
generally been regarded as Turanian. In vocabulary it compares 
with the Finnic, Ugrian, and Turkic languages; and I find that 
out of some 250 known words, a large proportion are comparable 
with the Akkadian. 

The question which it is now proposed to raiseris whether or 
no the early languages of Syria, and of Asin Minor, which are 
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^ — шлсгаЬе їп the intervening regions between Mesopotamia and 
— Tialy,are uot properly to be examined on the supposition that 

— they belong to the same group of early Turanian tongues, to 

— — which the three already noted are to be ascribed: and whether 
—— our information coneerming racin| types, manners, and religion, 
> does not serve to support the same conclusion. It is a very 
` lurge subjeet, and the material available eannot be condensed 
into one short paper, or even into à pamphlet. I wil, however, 
— endeuvour to puta few leading facts before you for consideration, 
_ treating first of Syria, and afterwards of Asia Minor. | 
` ° For the last twenty years or more it has been known that, as 
early as 1600 B.c., at least, there were two races in Syria and 
Palestine known to the Egyptians. One of these wus n Semitic 
race, speaking a language akin to Hebrew and Phoenician, and 
represented with Semitic features on the monuments. From 
their town-names, including many of the cities enumerated in 
~ the Book of Joshua, we learn that the Semitic nomenclature. of 
— —  Talestine is older than the Hebrew invasion under Joshun—a 
7 — discovery which fully agrees with the statements of the Book of 
Genesis. It is not, however, with this Semitit population—the 
T existence of which is proven beyond dispute—that we are now 
~ concerned, but with that other population, the contemporary 
7 existence of which, especially in the north between Damascus 
— 7 and Aleppo, is equally undoubted. The names of the towns 
>> ‘conquered by Thothmes HE, about IGUO BC., in this region, are 


























* {as Chabas pointed out) not Semitic and not Aryan. When 
Т found reason to suppose that they were probably Turkic, I 
made a comparison of the sounds with the Akkadian and with 

the Turkic languages, and the results appear to me to show 

beyond reasonable doubt, that these town-names are to be so 
| interpreted. Several very distinctive Turko-Tatar words form 
repeated elementa of these names, among whieh I may 


recognisable in the geographical names. 
‘Tt is not on this list alone, however, that we need rely ; for 





_ fipned in papyri of the time of Rameses II, tell the same tale, 
T7 The chief tribe of non-Semitie race in Northern Syria was that 
— ef the Aca or Ahati, which, by common consent, is identified 


| with the Biblical Hittites. Their power extended from Aleppo 
— to Galilee, and im earlier times they appear to have extended 
- their niigrütious to the very south of Palestine. We possess the 


Í seventeen of these Hittite chiefsa—either personal or 


m" 






—— .. menti as perhaps most clear: Tame for a * building,” Sw for 
LZ water" and 7vp for & "hill" In this respect, therefore, the’ 
= ja of 3,500 years ago differs little from the Syria of to-day, 
when the sume mixed nomenclature, Arab and Turkoman, i$. 


(the personal names of seventeen ehiefa of. Northern Syria, men- | 





 plse titles such as rulers received in Persia, in China and in 
other countries, distinctive of rank. | 

It was through observation of these personal names that T 
first became convinced of the Turanian origin of oe race, aud of 
its affinity to the Akkadian, The words T ur, ^ Nast, Eut, 
Essel, Ler, anil Tarkon, or Tarki, which occur as DU of the 
nimes of Hittite chiefs, are not at all unique words. Tur, Sar, 
and Es are words used | їп АККашап for " chief " or" prince " 
Lul is a word widely spread and used by the Hunns to mean 

chief"; Larisa familiar Etrusean word for ehief; Turkon is 
the Etrusean Tarquin, and survives in various Turkic dialects, 
and in the old Mongol (Buriat) deryo, as meaning the " chief of 
a tribe.” ‘These words and many others are clear evidence of 
the character of the Hittite population. Nazi is a Susian 
and Akkadian word which is spelt syllabically, and signifies a 
prince. 

My comparisons have been carried from China to Etruria, 

and from Finland to Chaldea ; from the earliest days, 3,000 8.0., 
down to the present day ; anid the net result is, that the Turko- 
Tatar languages serve best to explain both the geographical and 
the personal names of the Hittites. 
In making these researches I have to thank Dr. Isane Taylor 
for indicating the best sources of information, such as the Buriat 
voeabnlary of Castren. for. Mongolian, and Bohtlingk’s work on 
Yakut for the Turkic, in addition to the works of Donner and 
— Varibery, and his own Etruscan researches. 

In addition to these linguistic indications, which, as we shall 
see, are fortified by many ather considerations concerning rice, 
pustom, and religion, we have monuments in Syria itself which 
, present n gystem of hieroglyphics distinct from, though akin te, 
the other known systems of antiquity. That these inscriptions 
are written in an agglotinative language I propose to assume, 
because it is not now disputed by amy scholar who has given 
careful attention to the subject. That this language belongs to 
the same group with the Medic and Akkadian seams to me, in 
the first place, indicated by what has just been said as to the 
nomenclature of the Kheta, who inhabited the country where 
these texts are found; and secondly, by the recovery of the 
sounds belonging to many of the emblems, 

The recovery of the sounds was due to an observation. by 








1 Professor Sayce admits the Hittite language to hevre been agelutinetive. 
For this reason it seems to me unsafe Lo. compare it with ihe Vannie } 
which wnsinülexionzl,xnd as Professor Sayer now calls the Hittites * Mongols,” 
there ia no avident objection to the supposition that this language was Mongolian 
Also. 
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_ frotessor Sayce. He pointed out in 1876 that the old syllabary 
‘used by the Greeks of Asia Minor and of Cyprus, stood to the 
— so-called Hittite hieroglyphics in the same relation as tliat of 
I Ше шегине to the hieroglyphic in Egypt. Here then, in the 
Үш... early Greek inscriptions, we possess sounds which in Greek are 
41 1 sounds only, but which in the original language of the Syrian 
ЕУ hieroglyphics may, I think, have been monosyllabie words, 
es having a meaning which was quite lost when the siens were 
I applied, simply as emblems of syllables, to another lanvuage—a 
/ process which we know to have occurred in other CASES, 

To Professur Sayce we also owe the recovery of a short 
bilingual well known as the “ Boss of ‘Tarkondemos "s; and in 
1387 I found that the so-called Hittite emblems on this boss 
could by aid of the syllabic sounds, be read os Akkadian, T 
thus obtained the words Ma, "country," Aw, "king," and Afe, 
“many,” applying, the first to an emblem for country, the second 
toa royal tiara, the third toa series of strokes, such as stand for 
- plurals in other systema, The picture value of the two first 
eniblems was pointed out by Professor Say ce, 

М Тїш Ma is Akkadian for country, Au for king, and Me for 
the plural, I am assured tà be correct by four of the best specinl 
— Belolars in Akkadian; but on their opinion alone I do not rest, 
because the same may be proved by consulting the living Ugrie 
— mnd Turkic languages. In Manchu Tatar we still have Chu, fora 
lord, аз well as in other languages of the Mongolian group. The 
bilingual appears to me—as far as it goes—strongly to support 
7 — the eontention as to the general type of the language. 
From this discovery I. proceeded to investigate all those com- 
- monly recurring emblems of which the sound is recoverable, 
and of which the meaning and usual position in the texts are 
indicated by à careful comparison. I have thus, I believe, been 
able to fix the pronouns and case suffixes, and to determine 
some. of the commoner verbs, and iu every case ] find the 
T Akkadin and Medic. to furnish: the most reliable kev, although 

— the living languages may be called in to control the results of 
— Uttneiform study. The case is thus rendered so strong that it 
A cannot, I think, be undermined even by such errors of detail цз 
D  bmay have made; und my conclusions have been confirmed by 
| the study of Mr, Bertin's valuable grammars published since my 
T. discovery; while the vocables have been overhauled for we 
through his kindness, and that of Mr, Pinches of the British 
. Museu, one of our safest Akkadian specialists. 

_, Turning from the question of language to that of racial ty; ; 
— itis, perhap ‘anflicient to say that the authentic portraits ori 

Миа on Krais monuments show a Mongolian type very 

— similar to that of the Turkic and Mongol tribes of Central Agia 
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in our own times; and that the hair is in many cases dressed in 
a pigtail like that of the Tatars, -which was imposed on the 
Chinese at the time of the Tatar conquest. The general 
absence of beard is also an indication of importance, plain! 
indicating a Turanian type The high tiara and the shoe wi 
eurled toe (like the Etruscan. Tutulus and Calceus Repandus) are 
both details of costume surviving toa late historic period in Italy 
among the early tribes, and in Western Asia among Turanians, 
Another detail of interest is the sort of axe or hammer held by 
some of the Cappacdocian deities, and also by Sethluna in Etruria, 
and frequently by Charun, the Etruscan and Sardinian god of 
Hades. On coins of the Carian kings and towns in the 4th 
century EC., the same instrument is held by a male figure, Tt 
älso occurs on coins of Tarsus and Mvlassa, and is sculptured at 
the latter Carian town on a door lintel. In Turkestan the Ai 
Salta, or“ hammer of honour,” was a mark of dignity down to 
the present century, 

We know something of the religion of the Kheta from their 
invocation of the gods in their treaty with Rameses IL They 
adored the sun and moon, the mountains, rivers, clouds, and the 
sea, This animistic belief is common to all the tribes of Central 
Asia, Their gods are heaven and earth, the sacred mountain, 
the sacred river, the wind, the fire, and, nmone ahore-side tribes, 
the sea also. The Akkadinns had similar goda, including the 
“spirit of heaven " and the “spirit of earth.” The Turanians do 
not appear to have adored the planets, which were so important 
in the pantheon of the Semitic peoples. 
` | The civilisation cf the Kheta was far advanced. They had 

walled towns, chused metal work, chariots and horses, skilled 
artificers. They could carve in stone, and could write in hiero- 
gly phic character, All this wonderful cultivation they possessed 
while Israel ns yet was hardly a nation, and the Bible account of 
the Canaan overrun by Joshua is fully confirmed by monumental 
evidence, 

, Une other indication of custom may finally be noted ag 
tending in the same direction. The Kheta married outside 
their own tribe—at least in some cases, Thus in the Bible 
Esau and Solomon had Hittite wives, and in Egyptian history a 
Hittite Princess wedded Rameses II. This custom is not 
distinctively Aryan. The Aryans married within the limits of 
the tribe (or as archeologists say they were endogamous not 
exogamous) preferring their relatives to strangers; and down to 
the present time this custom holds among the Iranians of the 
Caucasus, Turanian social ideas have always apparently differed 

- very much from those of Aryans or Semites; since exogamy,” 
| polyandry aud the tracing of descent from the mother are widely 
| р 2 
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E Spread customs among them even as far east as China. Many 

C ure the Turanian tribes ruled by women, or among whom women 
have great authority. The Salique law was not a Turauian 
idea. 


If then from the preceding considerations it be coneluded that 
the non-Semitic race in Syria was Turanian, and akin to the 
Turkic and Mongol stocks, and thus to the Medes and 
Akkadians further east, it becomes legitimate to compare the 
nime of the Kheta with that of the great nation of tha Khitai in 
Central Asia. The historic home of that, people nppears to have 
been in the high and healthy region of Kushear, one of the most 
fertile portions of Turkestan, well watered, well pastured, the 
fit cradle of an energetic people. Where the Khitai first came 
from is matter of doubt. The tribe in question is distinguished 
as “black” or " western " Khitai, because another tribe of Khitai 
or Kitans lived. in northern Mongolia and near -Lake Балка], 
where perhaps they left their mark in the town Chita marked 
on modern maps. Chinese authors recard this as the original 
home, but these are late authorities compared with Ptolemy the 
celebrated geographer, who speaks of these Khitai as even then 
dwelling in the Kashgar region above noticed, 

__ The Western or Kara Khitai wefe the predecessors of the 
Mongols, and in the 11th century, A.D. they spread over the 

— whole of Turkestan and across the Oxus. It appears that the 
celebrated Prester Jolin was a prince of this people, and they 
ouly disappear from history when their power was broken by 
Chinghiz Khan and his Mongols, It is from these Khitai that 
the well-known medieval name of Cathay is derived, for they 
*onquered northern China and ruled the Mongols and the 
Manchus, They were bowmen and charioteers, they owned 

fields and built houses and planted mulberries, They had a 
mythology as fanciful and poetic as that of the Aryans, they 
_ Wore irmour ind were acquainted with gold. They reverenced 
— m sacred throne and carried with them a tent-temple, or taber- 
















2 hnacie m their wars. A few survivors bearing the name н 
| exist, it js said, south of the Chu river. The language of the 
2 CEhitabas investigated by Mr. Howorth is akin to Mongolian 
—— mnd to the Turkie dialects ; and I may note that words are found 
| dn this language which also occur in Akkadian, and which in 
- = some cases oecur also in the Kheta geographical names already 
mentioned, 
|  _ In many other respects thesa Khitai resembled the Kheta of 
| Syria. They had horses and chariots. They were skilful 
| cdraughtsmen, and brought with them to China a written 
_ character of their own. They adored the spirit of heaven and 
— the spirit of earth, the Sadat | mountain and other atmospherie 
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divinities, Tt may be said that it is a far cry from Syria to 
Kashgar; but distance is nothing to the Mongol. Age after: 
age the Turanians of Central Asia have poured forth as 
eythians, Hunns, Uigurs, Khitai or Mongols, eee e 
the shores of the Mediterranean and reaching Europe throug 
Russia and Hungary. It is not possible to say, in the enr 
times of which we are speaking, whether the migration had its 
centre in Turkestan or near the. Caspian ; but there appears to 
ma to be no scientific objection to an identification of the 
Kheta, and the Khitai, since both are independently known to be 
a Tatar people, 

Leaving for the present the history of the Kheta of Syria we 
may now turn our attention to Asia Minor. Here we find no 
traces of the name Hittite at all; nor does any ancient writer 
speak of a Hittite Empire or of a Hittite S in this 
region. On the other hand we have direct 
—information from. thé monumenta, which prov es to us that ü 
civilisation similar to, or identical with, that of the Klweta, 
existed in Cappadocia, in Carin and in Lydia, at a period quite 
us early as that already considered, Few as are the indications, 
they all point in one direction, nnd serve to give the connecting 
ink between the Medes and Akkadians on the east, the Kheta 
on the south, and the Etruscans on the west. Professor Sayee 








has pointed ont that the personal nimes of the Kings of the 


Gameams, and of other tribes further west in Asia Minor, are 
to be compared with the Kheta personal names." These facts, 
therefore, all agree with what has been already said of the Kheta 
language. 

It is, perhaps, to this non-Aryan population in Asia Minor 
that Herodotus applies the name barbarian ; and with them he 
"groups the Pelasgi in Greece, The general consensus of ancient 
authority also derives the  Etruscans from Asia Minor as 
relations of the Lydians. We have seen that the nay 
language is Turanian, and this race was known to the Greeks as 
Tyrrhenians. There is no reason therefore to doubt that iu 
Lydia a people of  Ugrie aifinities must have very early 
existed. 

A few words of the Lydian and Carian languages have also 
been preserved for us by classic writers; and although. such 


1 Professor Sayee's liste include Vannie and Persian names ns well ns those 
resembling the Hittite, and these must be carefully sifted vince the populations - 
were certuinly very mixed. Such names os Argest (nt Van), Kundaspi (in 
Komagene) und Kustespi (or Hystuspes) seem to be Aryan, and the names of 
'unnic Kings generally might be su explained. The distinctive Hittite names 
tor] do not occur in Vannie, but among the Gumgums, the Cilivinns, nnd 


-agme kings of Milid. 
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| = information is not of the most authentic, since it is very late 


and since copyists’ errors may have crept into the unfamiliar 
sounds, yet im several cases these words seem clearly to be of 
‘Turkic character. Thus in Carian wo have Ks for sheep, which 
NU recalls the Turkish Koi, *a lamb," which oceurs nlao in Buriat 
УА forram; and Taba for a rock recalling the widely used Turkic 

Tapa, Taba or Tepe for a hill top, and the Zirianian T'up meaning 

"a ridge.” In the later Lydian many words-seem to be Aryan, 

but others are Turanian. Thus Lailas fora“ tyrant“ is I think 

to be compared with the Hittite Le, the Akkadian Li or Lala, 
the Hunnie Ludi for * Chief," and so in other cases which there 
is no reason here to detail. 

Another indication which connecta the Kheta very strongly 
with Lydia and Carin, is the existence in those regions of the 
syllabary which has been found to be derived from the old 

» Kheta hieroglyphies, Noris it only the syllabary which survives, 
for hieroglyphic texts accompanying rock-hewn figures have been 
found on the southern and western shores of Asia Minor, 

Whioh without doubt belong to the same system with that of the 

Kheta. The great rock sculptures of Pteria in Cappadocia, are 

of the same character, and are accompanied by the same kind of 

hierowlyphies, Thus then there is no doubt that a race and a 

civilisation similar to that of northern Syria existed in early 

times fron Armenia to the Bosphorus. 

Sir Charles Wilson has added several new monuments to our 
list, and more remain to be found. Nor is it at all improbable 

j^ that, on the frontiers of Assyria, hilingzunls muy yet be re- 
ha] covered which will serve clearly to elucidate the language of 
N od the so-called Hittite monuments. 

There is also to be found in Asia Minor a class of antiquities 
whieh serves to connect this early civilisation with that of 
Babylonia; namely, the seal cylinders which. have Been re- 
p. Covered in Lydia and Cappadocia, and which in general character 
Г recall those discovered. in Mesopotamin. "These little cylinders 

in hard stone, engraved with mythological subjects, and in seme 

eases having hieroglyphic emblems like those of the Hittite 
NE - texts, are believed to have been worn as amulets. They differ 
кƏұеЕ enly from the early Akkadian cylinders in the character 
_ employed in writing, since they have no euneiform symbols. —] 
have collected representations of twelve of these cylinders, 
^ which when rolled on plaster of Paris produce beautifully sharp 
C impressions in relief, Mr. Greville Chester has lately discovered 
- — n Asia Minor several more of the same type, as well as two 
— *uluahle seals, one of which has a much worn Hittite inserip- 
C ‘Gon. From these cylinders we obtain a very fair idea of tha 
~ religion of. the race; for it will not, I suppose, be doubted that 
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winged ене, bull-headed men, hawk-headed | cherubs, аа 2 


other such figures are intended to represent gois and genii, Tn 


some cases figures stand erect on various animals, such as 
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the deer, the horse, the lion, the rabbit. In other cases, the. 


winged sun occurs as in A ssyrim The goddesses of these 


cylinders are two,one having the lion, the other the dove for her 
emblem, clearly representing Nana, the mother goddess, and 
Istar, the Turanian Venus, to whom these emblems are attri- 
buted in many parts of Asin. The representation of gods erect 
on animals is not peculiar to these cylinders or to the Cappa- 
Посіап bas-reliefs, or to the coms of Asin Minor. At Bavian, 
two Assyrian goda are s0 represented, and at. Malthai, 75 miles 
north of Mosul, the seven great vods appear standing on the lion, 
the do, the horse, the winged bull, the deer, &c, The same 
symbolism i is not unknown in Eoypt, and the Indian soda stand 
each on its peculiar animal or een, In Pho:nicia a similar 
artis found only distinguishable by the alphabetic lettering of 
the seals and eylinders. It should be noted that the deer, the 

ass, the horse, and the bull, are sacred animals of the Turanians 
код to the gods, Thus the Khitai above noticed, sacrificed 
deer, oxen, and horses, while the “ horse chief " and “bull chief” 
are well-known Chinese deities I believe it to be possihle to 
work out the Asin Minor pantheon, and to identify almost every 
deity with one of those adored by the Akkadians, which as we 
"know from Akkadian litanies included sun, moon, wind, water, 
- fire, and the goddesses of light and of the earth. 

The, scattered notes found: in ancient writers rive us occa- 
 sionally an additional indication pointing in the same direction. 
Thus we know thot the Tibareni of Pontus practised the curious 
custom of the eowrade, according to which it became the duty 
of the father of a new-born child to take to his bed and attend 
to the infant, while the mother went about her house work and 
attended to their wanta. This is à very widely spread custom 
in many parts of the world, but, ns far as I know, was never 
practised by either Aryans or Semitic peoples. Marco Polo 
mentions it in China, and Chinese writers speak of it as peculiar 
to some of the aborigines of the country. It also is known 
among the Basques in the south-west corner of France, and 
these people are of Turanian origin. In Asia the couvade 
appears to distinguish the Tatar or Mongol peoples, and its 
discovery among the Tibareni agrees, therefore, with all our 
“other evidence. 

The great Philistine race in southern Syria was in all pro- 


- bability of the same stock though mingled with a Semitic 


people. The head-dress of the Philistinas, aceording to Egyptian 


' pictures, i3 similar to that of the Teukrians, and their beardless 
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& | ConpEn.— The Karly Races of 


Luces appear to be non-Semitic, There are many town and 
"personal names in Philistia, mentioned in the Bible, which seem 
Z5 to be-non-Semitie, and have never been translated in Hebrew. 
| ‘Hiitzig believed the Philistines to be Pelasei, and the Bible d 
TES - .sasses them with certain Ezsyptian tribes. It is not possible 
E here to diverge to the question of. the Turanians in Egypt, but 
_ “their early existence there is becoming pretty generally recog- 
>) nisi. The Philistines were an uncircumcised people, and cir- 
О eumeisien is not a Turanian custom. Schrader expresses the 
~ Opinion that the name of the Philistine god, Dagon, known in 
| Babylonia as Dakan, is not Semitic, but is to be referred to an 
Akkadian etymological origin. In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note that even in the eighth century, sc, the Philistine 
— ty of Ashdod is mentioned as a city of the Hittites in un 
inscription of Sargon. This faet which agrees with the Bible 
account of Hittites in the south of Palestine, and with the 
survival of the Hittite name in the modern villages, Hatta шиі 
_ Kefr Hatta in Philistin, is a monumental. rebuke to those 
| prejudiced persons who have striven to show a discord which 
- does not exist between the Biblical and the monumental 
accounts of the sons of Heth, One interesting particular I 
— Would note in speaking of this branch of the Syrian Turanians, 
namely, the objection which the Philistine priests had to tread- 
ang ou a threshold. The objection still holds among Syrian 
— Moslems, Whatever be its origin, hut among the Mongols this 
— | became a ver important superstition. The umbassadórs sent 
m to Mangu Khan were carefully instructed, as we learn. from 
— various writers of the 13th century, not to tread on the thres- 
| hold; guards were set to prevent the occurrence, and one: 
Unfortunate European lost his audience and was stripped of his 
О elothes because he stumbled on the threshold as he went in. 
> Thus the oll Philistine superstition of “ hopping over the 
> threshold” connects them with Turanian races of the Eust. —. 
[| dmn suggesting the existence in Lydia and Caria of an 


E v 


fact that there were other elements of population in Asia Minor. 
— We know of Pheenieían and of Early Greek colonies. In Lycia 
| We have a short text in Greek and Phenician, and we have 
c long inscriptions, in some cases bilingual in Greek and in a 
| language akin to the early Persian of the monuments and tn 
c Zend) Itis n question to a great extent of date, since the rude’ 


"h JA" fhe study of | hrygi (se Append endix] shows that eariy Aryan lnn zunger 

' е кЇнЇ in Asia Minor, hesides Greek ond Persian, It appears to me that not only. | 
pre Mrrssnm mohumental texts nk tha tomb of Midas, but probably also thi 
жегу found texte of Lemnos, usid the so-called “Carian pruti in Egypt 
was i | Mb 


n | to the Etruscans on the west, I do not, of course, ignore the 
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early Toranian population akin to the Medes on the east, and Me | 
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-Senlptures and hieroglyphics which we are considering, are older 


than the 14th century, mc. whereas the Lycian texta just 
mentioned, date about 500 mc, and the population a thonsand 
years earlier may have been of different character, considering 
the imcursions of Cimmerians, Phrygians, Assyrians, Persianes, 
and Greeks. But Herodotus tells ua that before the rise of the 
Persians, the-Medic power marched with Lydia, the Halya being 
the border, and I would suggest that just us in the inseriptions 
of Darius,a Turanian and an Aryan language stand side by side, 
soin Asia Minor an early Turanian race existed side hy side 
with more than one Aryan stock, and sent forth to Italy the 
Turanian Etruscans whom all the ancients regnrded aa of 
Lycian origin. 

There is a question which should be bere mentioned, in order 
to make ous inquiry more complete, although the result is 
mainly negative, Lenormant proposed to avail himself of the 
Caucasian languages in studying the old texts of Lake Van, 
which Prof. Sayce has deciphered, that is tû say, ûf the small 
group of so-called Leschic languages, belonging to the peoples 
on the slopes of the Caucasus—the best known literary example 
of which is the modern Georgian. But in order to judge how 
far this modern language may be of assistance, it is evidently 
first necessary bo ask what Georgian із. The literature of this 
language is not traceable earlier than Byzantine times at moat, 
зо that more than 2,500 years elapse between the times of which 
we are treating, and the earliest known exainples of the Georgian 
language. In personal appearance the Georgians (of whom I 
have seen many on pilgrimage to Jerusalem) are a Turanian 
c le, with some mixture probably of other blood—4A ryan, and 

ps even Semitie, The Georgian grammar compares with 
ана (as Indicated by the absence of cender, the position of 
the plural, the use of suffixes, and the syntax), but like Turkish 
the RNE has advanced much further than those of Central 
Asia ; and it has attained to a rudely inflexional condition. It 
1s also comparable in many respects (especially in the ease 
endings of the nouns) to the old Persian of the Behistun texta. 
It is found that even in the earliest known Georgian books; a 
large proportion of the words are of Aryan origin. The 'y appear 
to have existed early in the language, and are akin to words of 
the Iranian lanzuaces, and in some cases oceur in Armenian: 


—At the same time the commonest words in the language, such 


together with early texts in Italy, belong to such dialects of early Aryana 
-EIndependeut study has also led me to believe that the language of tha Vannie 
inserrptions (which Dr. Mordtmann compared with Armenian) is à very eurly 
Aryan lenguage, akin to the weds tures on one side, and to the monumental 
-Perian on tho other, and comparable with Zend, and with Armenian, 
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Common verbs such as “burn,” * bend," * rub," * take," « think,” 
| “айну,” “drink,” “ present,” and go,” nre plainly connected 
€ With the Mongolian and Tatar ianguages, and have often under- 
gone only very slight changes, 

Georgian then is a mixed language, a modern language, and 
опе to use which without careful sifting would be аз unscientific 
1s if would be to rely on modern Turkish, with its enormous 
foreion vocabulary and its advanced grammar. When Georgian 
15 sifted the result apparently brings us round to the same study 
previously followed at greater advantage, through the purer 
dialects of Central Asia, and the ancient languages of Media and 
Chaldea. 

The Cancasus, indeed, is a rubbish heap of mixed languages 
and broken tribes. To: it have fled those weak or defeated 
peoples whom more vigurous races drove from the plains; nearly 
1,500 years ago there was a great independent Jewish kingdom 
in the Caneasus, mingled with a Turkic population and with 
Aryan tribes. Turkic, Iranian, and Semitic peoples. still: form 
its mixed population, aud. thé Leazhic dialects have, no doubt, 
been materially influenced by this mixture of race. Tt js generally 
recognised that the early homes of powerful races nre found 
in the rich plains, beside the great rivers whose courses their 
>) migrations so often follow, А rugged region like the Caucasus 
| is the refuge of dying tribes, not the eradle whence they issue 
EX Victorious. ' 

P The preceding notes have, perhaps, indicated that the question 
of the nationality of the early non-Aryans in Syria and Asia 





—— . Minor has been examined on a broad basis. Of all the North 
Turanian languages— Chinese, Mongolian, or Finnic—the Turkic 

—— — langunges of the region between China and the Caspian appear 
ye cz to throw most light on the subject. The Leaghie dinlects are- 


7s tee «modern, and too much subject to a variety of foreign 
ui -- influences, to be of great value: and their study has not been. 
2 found to lead to any appreciable result. Thus no scholar has 
succeeded through Georgian in interpreting any Hittite noun or 
verb, and the Georgian words for * kinz " and ^ country " do not 
| mgree with the probable sounds on the short bilingual. | As, in 
і _ short, Georgian has been tried and has failed, whereas Akkadian 
T and the Turkic dialects may be tried with important results, I 
— submit that this aspect of the question has not been neglected, 
— Georgian, as we have seen, would be a8 dangerous a guide to the 
v student. of the older lanzunges, as would be the Armenian or the 
—— ÜOsmanli-Turkish. 
= Before quitting the question of the Hittite monuments, T 
———  cwoull say one or two words as to their decipherment. In the 













(for we may, I think, lay aside all Aryan and Semitic inflexional 

_ languages as impossible of application) it is equally clear that 

- the syntax of the texts will place the verb at the end of the 

— phrase. Misled by the familiar Egyptian syntax, and by cori- 


_ parison of a Hittite noun sign with an Egyptian verb sien, 


Almost every student of these texts has supposed them to begin 
| with the verb, The consequence has naturally been that their 
attempts to identify the particles have been vitiated by this 
error in syntax, natural as such an error may have been. 

As regards the subject of the texts it is a pure assumption 

_ that they are historic, Some, indeed, have long been recognised 
as probably votive. Historical texta in Asin belong to a late 
period, as compared with the ancient religious, magical, and 
Yotive inscriptions of the Akkadians, Etruscans and others Tn 
_ Egypt, history bears a small proportion to ritual mythology and 
prayer; and so, generally speaking, in the ancient world, spells 
and invocations, records of gifts to temples, long hymns in 
praise of the gods, precede the era of annala and histeric records, 

To sum up our enquiry, We have seen that monumental 
traces exist in Mesopotamia, in Media, in Asia Minor, and in 
Syria, of a great Turanian stock more closely akin to the Turkic 
. and the Ugrian than to any other. We have seen that wherever 
the old centre of civilisation may have been, whether on the 
south side of the Caspian as many now suppose, or in Central 
Asia as used to be believed, the fact remains that the Tatars 
from Turkestan are of the same stock with the Kheta, the 
_Lydians, Carians, and Cappadocians, and with the Etruscans or 
Tyrrhenians of Italy. It is but an earlier edition which we are 
considering of that great advance which in the )3th century A.D. 
brought the Mongols to the Mediterranean and to Hungary, 

___ Far away to the west, in the Pyrenees, the remnant of the old 
. Iberian stock—of the same Asintic origin—remains among the 
Basques, It is traced in the Tyrol and among the north Italians, 
as well as among Sabines and Tuscans. In Egypt the same 
people early found a place, Wherever they went they erected 
great cities of unsquared stone, and brought with them, the arts 
of painting, of writing, of metal work in gold, silver, and bronze. 
Jt is on this basis that Chinese civilisation has arisen, and far 
"from being barbarians, the Turanians were the first civilisers of 
Western Asia, and the first to sprend the arts and sciences of 
the old world along the southern coast of Europe. Forgotten 
for a time, while Aryans and Semites absorbed our attention, 
they now begin to claim their rightful place in the history of 
human civilisation originating in Asia. 


first place, whether Georgian or Akkadian be the true comparison — 3 
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One Hundred Hittite Words, 


| Compared with Akkadian, Medic, Susian, and Etruscan, and 
with Turkic and Mongol words of archaic living languages, 


A, “water,” Akkadian, a; Susian, a; Yakut, w; Wogul, ia, 
«water. яв 

A, participial suffix, Akkadian, a; Yakut, a, participial sufix; . 
And d, ** to be." | 

An, “house,” "abode," Akkadian, a^; Osmanli,,|, ev; Altaic 
eb, ev; PONTEM, аби, ova, H house." 

AL, M ; Medic, E; Busian, Ua; Chagatnish, оў, 
iF RE + 

Axa, “chief,” Akkadian, Aga; Osmanli, G1, Lt, хока 
Chagat, age ; Uigur, ige,' ‘lord; Yakut, agha, “ father,” aad, 


i, HOUSE ager, -fuld"; Chagetaish, sr; Lapp aka eee 
“field,” (alsoan Aryan word). © ГЛ 
Akkadian, Amar, “circle”; Uigur, evirmek, “to make. К 








jenna, " w 
Ах, “кой,” Akkadian, an; Medic, an ; Etruscan, an, wn ; Susian ^ Mi 
юй; Osmanli, lil “holy.” Ы 


An me, “man,” Akkadian, eri, wr; Buriat, ere; Yakut, йг; 


Osmanli, er; Medic, Ruh. Common to all Tartar dialects 7 
with the sense “ strong,” “male.” x. 
Am, “river,” Akkadian, aria (Lenormant); Osmanli, шарі à 
Yakut, riya, ‘stream ; Hungarian, ar, *siream'; Basque, ч 
| иги, “ water”; Yakut, бєй," river." ' | 
Ags, “ravine,” Chagataish, arna, “cleft.” 2 КАМ 
Ava, “chief,” * father,” Akkadian, adda, at, “father”; Medic, ati, 


dtu ; Osmanli, 5| ; Chagatnish, ata ; Vip, ab d) Dum y 
Buriat, wega; Kirghiz, ada, ** father." (1 
Arg, court, Etruscan, Atrium ; Tschownash, oder, “i а ryt 9 
Acs, Akkadian, un unu, "city"; Eirian, om; Teherkess, i e 

shine, “house.” i i | 





ШҮ Bux Boa, Uigur г. Бебик, “fortress.” ; Malamin, Бин, "shrine ^ UA 
ы ‚ Впгш, hohe’: Rum. bogha, ** oni 


i E 


e d. бп, sound") | í г 





Essenu, "chief," Akkadian, Beebu, “ prince.” 


Ga, “oh,” yocative prefix, Akkadian, ga; Yakut, che, inter-: 


jection 

GA, Менго affix, Akkadian, ga, adjective affix; Medic, iki; 
Susian, ck. 

Gu, “word” “say,” Akkadian, ти; mm чле; Yakut, de; 
Chagataish, chan > Uirur, chow, * “speech,” word" 


Buriat, got, “aay,” “ ask.” 

Ism p.n. c.f. Uigur, yesiil, * ' conquest." 

КА, ат," to," = Akkadian, ki; Medic, ikki, “ to"; Susian, iki 
ka, “ with - Turkish dative, ka; Burtat ablative: айа; 
Yakut, gha, ые. 

Rat Gat, “great,” Akkadian, gal ; Susian, khal: Buriat, kolo 
wide”: акак khan, " great," khalin, “ thick"; Chagataish 
kalin, "great"; Kirghiz, halen, “thick;" Osmanli, mu 
tbig,” “thick.” 

Kax, Qax, "enclosure," Akkadin, gan, “enclosure "+ Mancho, 
yuan, "garden"; Ynakut, khonu, " field.” 

Kaz," formom “Akkadian. kar; Mongol, dur, “ enclosure”; Buriat, 
ger, " honse " ; Alt, kort, “to fortify, " korum, * fortress," 
Ker, Akkadian, унуп, ‚ һеар” TU hagntaish, küb, " heap"; 
Buriat, gubi, * mountain " ; Wotiak, cappa, * à grave hill 

Hungarian, kup, " to heap: up." 

Кан, **Ahig," Akknadian, qan, *this "; Etrnscan, ken, “this "—a 
prefx; Buriat, ben, " who" ; Yuknt, khan, * who." 

Emmat, “city,” Medic, Susian, Маа, kħal; Akkadian, kal, 
“fortress.” 





Kmr (Knukrs, adjective), Hittite, of. Kadai (tribe). In Mongol 
and Yakut the name is applied to the Chinese, 

Ker, “with” Akkadian, kit, “with”: Medio, ёна, also” 
Yakut, Fitta, © witi” 

Ku, "king," Akkndian, wk and bu; Susian ku * king "5 Manchu, 
"chu, "lord"; Cantonese, chwe; c.f. Akkadian, nk, "grent" 
Buriat, ike, ^ grrent a Yakut, koyn, “ thick,” tiyu, broad, " 
ua, “muster, usc, “high,” soo AWA. Chagataish, oktt, * honour” 
Uigar, kia, high ": Akkudian, ku, “high.” 

Kor, mountain, Akkadian, kur; Modic, kurkha;. Lapp, kor 
Teheremiss, korok. 

Lan, Akkadian, lab, * bravo"; Azerbaizan, lab, * brave, strong 
good"; Buriat, lab, “© good " ; Osmanli, Jl, * brave.” 

Lt Lo, adjective affix, Akkadian, i ( Lenormant), adjectival nffix ; 
Hungarian ùl; Osmanli, х c adjectival affix for adjectives 
of possession; Yakut, i, adverbial affix. 

Lu, “yoke,” Akkadian, Iu, “yoke”; Chagataish, olmek, “tò 
bind"; Uigur, thmak ; Yakut, ai, “‘to ү үшү: or "tio." 

Lii, LEL chief, Akkadian: lala, lul, hl, * ruler"; Hunnie, luli, 
“chief” c: Altado, vinta, * to became great." 

Mas, " chiot," Akkadian, man, * king" ; Ynkut, maia, "great ' 
Kirchiz, manap, “ leader,” “elder.” 
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гг nanan, më; Finnish, maa, “ earth,” “land.” 
Мк, "о be," kkadi „та, "he" ; Buriat, ame, ч life.” 
Me, plural айх, Akkadian, me; Suai n, ma (Sayee). 
Mx, verbal affix, Turkic, mek; Medic, meske. 


for names of actions. 


uscan, ma ; Samayed, me; Burint, bí; Yakut, min. 
Mun ? Akkadian, muru, oity." ; 
Samoyed, sup, “sun”: Hangarian, nap, “ sun. 
Narmer, Susian, napiruri, * divine." 
1, "prince "; S H", 


T? 


Osmanli ce» genitive; Buriat, in, “of” 


nek, 4 belonging to" ; Ostiak, nak, aL ta. 
Nei (see La), Etruscan, nal, personal affix, 


iy “nor”; Manclin, Uu; Cantonese, mu, '“ not," 


Bzx). 
Parra, or Barva, Akkndian, palesi, “roler me Uigur, batis, 
"high," * mighty " ; Georgian, batu, * prince." 
Par, Osmanli UU, “father”; Buriat, Бабе; Akkadian, abba, 


bas; Altaic, pash; Osmanli, Lab, “chief.” 


Pr, charm, Akkadian, pan: Chagataish, bai; Turkish, bjyu 
' Yukat, ab, “charm”; 1 Li 


— geh, 
Pr, * hull," Etruscan, Jalm, “ mountains А Buriat, ш 
s, Samoyed, Пойа, * high”; Ostiak, реї; Ам, ри, АЙ" 


Buriat, bole, “to enchant"; Manchu, 


i dr А 1 F рт" + 
wer"? See Ap. Akkadian, ra, “enlar ge." ; 
: оке | “to,” Akkadian, ra; Buriat, r, 


кш 5 , Akkadian Ri, а рт ess, Ri, “ brig Е»; н 
i 1, ori, E ri | E. n e ight.” it, gh | 





bright”; orig, “lig 
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country, Akkadian, ma, "land"; Medio, ma. locative’; 
Basin, ma, “in”; Yakut, md, “there”; Wogal, ma 


Mert, verbal affix, Akkadian, meta, “ being "; Osmanli, &e, affix 


Mo, "L" "me" Akkadinn, mu; Medie, м; Susian, ma; 

Nar, Akkadian, nah аппар, = god " ; Medic nnd Susian, nap; 
гг ШЕ i * Susan, nazi, prin ч 

ышкы; MED Akkadian, na, id this," I he if: Sugian, жи, 
"m | | - 

Nu, “of,” genitiveafix, Akkadian, na; Medic, na; Susian, na ; 


Nene, “ belonging to,” Buriat, nik; Etruscan, nak; Hungarian, 


No, or Mu, negative, Akkadian nu, not"; Medic, inne; Osmanli, |. 


Puis Pus, chief, Akkadisn, pi, "hero"; Uigur, bash ; Yakut, | 


= 
xt 


- i sa" growth"; - 
eer heic Lae EE * grass"; Tobuwash, pii, 


ds”; Yakut, ara, “on the way"; _ 








Pakutas, or BARHIAN, proper name, Akkadian, pakh, "king". VT 
Osmanli, v $5, dek, “chief”; Kirghiz, big, “chief” (sen 
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` Ra, sickle; Abase, sa, sword; Tohorkess, seh, “knife,” 

LU Sa, Akkadian, 13, e6, " giro," ^ uve s Buriat, az, ** give." Y 
Sawa Sus, Medie, sanu, * powerful " ; ; Osmanlî, ,سان‎ “dig 
Sarî i compare Medic, sapi, “ obey," E “decree,” 
San, “chief,” Akkadian, Bar; Turkic, Tsar, “ chief.” 


H ji H. 


Bt, “eye,” Akkadian, Fi, “eyes вее’; , Medie, riga, "вее 
Ostink, eat, авї; Samoyed , saeu, “ eye.” 

So, EPER Buriat, ae, “water”; Osmanli, er н stream,” 

water": Chaernataish, mn; Тениз, aht; Kirghiz, wil, 

Suri, swam “Akkadian, sulk; “swamp”; Kirghiz, «ak, * flow- 
ing"; uriat, sokoi, * bog.” 

Ta, “stick,” “heat.” Akkadian, da, “drive”; Manchu, ta," beat”; 

| Cantonese, ёа, * beat." 

Ta, “ height,” Siberian, fai fau, "mountain"; Osmanli, داخ‎ : 
Businn, ta, ** great " ; Medie, H, * great." 

Tax Dor, cf. Akkadian tk, "stone"; Yakut,las; Osmanli, > 
E stone," 

Taxa, "building," Akkadinn, 'ami ; Khitan, fama, * enclosure " 
Chagataish, fam fim, “ building. " 

Tan, chief, see Tun. 

Tan, valley ? Chagntaish, far, " narrow " ;. Osmanli, з, dereh, 
“valley.” 

Tarra, “chief,” Etruscan, Tarchu, Tarchi (Tarquin); Siberian, 
Tarkhan; Buriat, dargo; Tschuwnsh, torgam ; Орах, tar- 

coo khan, “chief. ү” 

TARKA, deer, Akkadian, darag; Assyrian, turakhu, “antelope”; 

і ef. Buriat, furqun, “swift.” 


3 | Tacs, Akkadian, fu, “king,” tasak, “hero; of Yakut, tis, 
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firm,” “anid. | 

Тт, " arrow," Yaknt, if, "^ shoot"; Chagatnish, at, “ shoot.” 

` Ti. n pretix, M. eth, prefix; Medic, if, prefix far locative, 

Тт, suir, Medic, ta; Akkadian, di; Etruscan, fh, termination 

for abstract wards ; Buriat, comitative Bullixegm, fan fer; 
Yakut, iv, accusntive, 

TIER, TIKA, Akkadian, fik, " nll," or perhaps Uigur, tel, “ like.” 

Tiss, Etruscan, Thaan, adverbial termination, but sea Buriat, 
hida, against. Fy 

TN " eróowth," Akkndinn, ti, “live”; Medic, ta; Buriat, da, 

' raise up" ; Osmanli, Agi l,i (mek), “to spront.” 


жы hill,” Altaie, tibe; Tehuwnsh, tübe; Mongol, dobu; ~ 


Osmanli, АА, tepe; Turkoman, fapa, and Etruscan, tepa, 

“hill,” * ба; E Г 

To, take or make? Akkadian, Iu, ^ make," 

Tun, chief, Vigor, fore, "prince"; Akkadinn, far or tur; 
Osmanli, la, dara. 


їй у: pon camp, abode, Yakut, lur, "stay "; Akkadian, tur, “abode ; 
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“Samoyed, Siberian, and Mongol, tura,“ tent "j S 3 


Eros ij, " building," ** high place.” 
i "d pg 
а parently igar,“ " monument" ( N iacu Semitic). 
arm eee ian, si, "spirit"; tambh, i4 " blow," 
DT a ae wind." 
— Zu or Os, pronoun? Akkadian, sw, tihon”; Mongol and 
=. Manchu, wi, “thou.” The sound of the Hittite sign is, how- 
ever, doubtful; it may be o or no, ۳ 
скука? “thine” (see Мики) ; Buriat, sinike, thine.” Jd 
Zi-As, compare the Akkadinn zi-ana, “spirit of heaven.” A-a 1 
also occurs on a Hittite text. | A 


Asia Minor Words. 
Mentioned by Greek Writers, 


"n Kos, “Жер. Osmanli, g и kozi, M lamb "m. : Buriat, kori, 
uam”; Kirghiz, kot, “sheep”; сеа kos, “ram.” 
Tana, " rock," see Hittite tep. 
Gera, "king," see Hittite kal; Chagataish, kalga, “ lord.” 


Sora, '* tam 2^ Etruscan, ий. 
Grows, “robber,” Buriat, kulu, “ steal." 
Ахы “horse,” Hungarian, lo; Turkic, af, “ horse." 


АНИ “tyrant,” ane the Hittite Iul | 
Movs, “the enrth; " Esthonian, mewa; Hungarian, mesi, land," | 
“th,” 9 
d * branch," Esthoninn, farkan, " to sprout forth." | 
Баших, " year ;" Medic, sarak, “time”; Turkic and Mongol, | TA | 
sal, ril, “year 

‘Traoc, “robber " ; : Yakut, tiioktin, “ cheat,” * thief." 

— Cilician— 
a  ABAKLES, “high priest”; ". Buriat, 4a," priest,” ee Hittite kal. 

“TARKORDIMOTDS, King name, Bee Hittite Tarka. | 


8 The Asia Minor беда are in some cases, however, of 4 
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Kinonitz Tatar. 
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BEL ^ | | GN 4 
А ү Explanation of Plate E | ny a | 
c Fig, 1. Kirghiz Tuar. From RS Turkestan (Vol i, © p 
B p. 42), engraved from a photograph. 3 - 
. Fig. 2. Uzbek Tatar. From same source (Vol. ii, p. 28). 
‘Fig. 3. Akkadian. From photograph of a bas-relief at TellLo. ЖЕШ 
я (De Sarzec. Plate H1). | | Nu 
oo o Figh Akkadian, From photograph of a statue-head at Tel =e 
| “Lo. (De Sarzec. Plate Xll) E 
Fig, 5. Hittite Chief (with pig-tail). From Karnak, From гек 
E hotograph from Mr. F. etrie’s cast (No. 156). AD 
= Fig 6.  Coppadocian (with pig-tail). From photograph, of bas- T 
relief at Keller, kindly lent by Mrs, Barnes. M4 











Do Fig T. Etruscan Women. From bronze in British Museum. i 
СЕБ 8. Etruscan Man, From terra-cotta figure on sarcophagus E 
in British Museum. i rH 
ath. Discussron, "TEN 
1. ъъ варов Һай noted Major Conder's statement that the 73 

| | і 


i | orrinns showed signs of Turanian or Mongoloid affinity in their Д 
|o physienl type. He thonght pope were too apt to take their idea — | 
— of û Turanian type too exclusively from the Kalmoks, and perhaps ~ 
- c from extreme examples among them. A physical type more Ms 
oo Turanian than Aryan was quite consistent, as in the Georgians, Же 
— 07 with à high average of beauty. A lurge nquiline nose was not un- 
`" common among the Turkomans and Yuroks, though them blood , 
was but little crossed; so far as we could judge, with that of any м 
н Aryan stock. The beard might be very late in development, yet ``> Ж) 
—  mltimntely attain considerable proportions. The wearmg of tho 
— - *tpigtail " by the Hittites he thought very important; it was only. 
straight coarse hair that lent itself fully to that mode of coiffure. 0 
‘The features of the Tokkari, as well as of the Hittites, he thonght ~~ 
— Torniin. If Major Conder could bring linguistic or other evidence | 
ss tg henr on the Turanian origin of the Pelaagi, it would help them | 
ss to. explain a prevailing physical type among the modern Greeks, ы 
which was по! Aryan, and was not thot handed down to us in “ЖЕ 
<< alleged portrait-statues and which could hardly have been brought ——— 
ж, in by the Slavs, who were pretty pure Aryans. | TA 
ч Mr. G. Вкктїн said that Major Conder in his interesting paper P 
— -geemed to have shown that a Turanian population (to use the ~ a 
„= ue term generally accepted, though perhaps mot aatisfuctory)—a ^. | 
population akin to the Akkndinns of Babylonin—inhabited Бума 9 
—. and Asia Minor and used a special system of writing, which has =! 
`` been called * Hittite." This conclusion is not surprising now that — 
Yes E the cuneiform studies have demonstrated the presence of Akkadian №. 


" “kingdoms at a most ancient date (before m.o. 6,000). From cit- ——— 
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 eumatantial evidence it appears also that the nse of the “ Hittite” 


writing is much earlier than was thought before, and must he 


‘anterior to the Babylonian and Egyptian invasions of Syria. The 


“ Hittite " script seems to have been derived from early Egyptian 
picture writing, perhaps collaterally with the Babylonian before it 
became cuneiform: it lasted to a rather Inte date, but was 
ultimately superseded by the Phomician alphabet. As to Asin 
Minor the Turanian populations extended there probably at the 
time of the Akkadian invasion (mu. 6,8500 eirca), ai & late date 
they were superseded by Aryan tribes, coming from Europe, for, 
from the mountains of Armenia to the Persian Gulf, no Aryan 
tribe appeared before the fall of Nineveh. 


Mr. Lewis enquired whether Major Conder connected the dolmens 
and circles which were mentioned in his works ans existing in 
Western Asin with the “ Turanian” or any other race or races, 
and, if so, which ? 


Mr. Bocyente-Posey asked Major Conder if he was not right in 
supposing that tribes of Asia Minor had contribated auxiliaries to 
the king of the Hittites in hia war against Rameses the Great: ho 
also nsked what Major Conder thought of Professor Sayco's view 
that the notion of the Amazons was derived from Hittite priestesses 
armed with the battle-axe, and whether there is any evidence of 
the existence of such priesteages. | 


Mason Cowper in reply said that he was glad that the views 
expressed in his paper met with so favourable a reception from 
the President and members of the Institute. As regards tho 
points raised he was aware that Mr. Bertin had bronght forward 
important evidence of the early civilization of the Semitic race in 
Chaldea as shown by star names, &e., but he doubted if we knew 
enough to determine the origin of the civilization of Mesopotamia. 
It seemed, however, certain that the Turaninns were the first to 
spread this civilization in Asia Minor and Etruria as well as in 
Syria. He agreed that the script in question was older than 
the Phenician alphabet or than the Babylonian invasion’ of 
Syrin abont 1450 m.c., and. believed that the so-called " Hittita " 
monuments must be at least as old ns 2000 mc, perhaps much 
older. Lenormant had long ago pointed out the existence of a 
Turanian population in Asia Minor, and Major Conder believed 
that abont 500 mc. there were in addition to Semitic colonies 
four races in Asia Minor, lst Greek, 2nd Phrygian with a linguage 
of Aryan type the basis of modern Armenian, 3rd Lycian, with a 
language somewhat like Zend, 4th the Lydisn-Carian race, Turanian 
and perhaps nearest the Turkic, As regarded rade stone monn- 


ments he was inclined to believe that in Western Asin they were 
_ the work of Turanians as was what Pausanias called “ Cyclopenn " 


masonry accompanied by false arches which existed wherever the 
Turanians were known, in Media, Syria, Asia Minor and Italy. 
Tlie distribution of rude stone monuments in Syria (of which he 





| 





had inspected some 700 examples) seemed to show that they were 


destroyed within the region of the influence of the Kings of 


Judah as were also the bas-reliefs and rode statues of the Turaman 
Canaanites. Asto the use of bronze, gold and silver, it was certain 
that these metals, with lead and iron, were all known to the 
Akkndinns, as shown by cuneiform texts. With respect to the 
allinnce of the Kheta with tribes of Asia Minor there was monn- 
mental evidence that such alliance did occur iù face of Egyptian 
invasions, but if was not known whether such alliance was more 
than temporary, and Major Conder considered that this gave no 
real ground for extending the name Khets to any tribes beyoud 
the limits of Northern Syria where alone do they seem to have 
been known to either the Egyptians or the Assyrians. T'he pro- 
. posal to. identif the Amazons with priestesses of the goddess Ma 
mentioned by Prof. Sayce nppeared to Major Conder to have no 
foundation. He was very glad to find that the President gave his 
consent tothe view that the race represented on the monuments 
which accompany the so-called “ Hittite” hieroglyphs was 
tantan sxd obserrad that the portraits of the Kirghiz Tatars 
much resembled the Klieta and that the Tatar physiognomy of 
the Etruscans had been pointed out by Dr. Isaac Taylor and Sir 
C. T. Newton. The peculiar hat worn by the Philistines and the 
Takrui on the Karnak monumenta also appeared to be represented 
оп à monument discovered by Sir ©. W. Wilson at Damascus 
which WH of the most archaic character. Major Conder believed 
tho President's view to be possibly correct, making the Pelasgi to be 
Turanians, and cited the word Tepe for“ hills,” вала by Varro to 
be Pelasgic, and resembling the Turkish Tepe, Mongol dobo, Finnie 
fypa “hill.” Major Conder was also glad to have the President's 
support in the question of the racial character of the Georgians 
and other tribes of the Caucasus. As regarded the Cappadocimns, 
it appeared certain that the same race which has left these 
peculiar hieroglyphs at Carchemish, Aleppo and Hamath, also 
existed in apres where the same script is found on the 
monuments: In conclusion Major Conder noticed that Prof. Sayce 
lately wrote from Egypt concerning a letter in what the professor 
believed io be a “ Hittite dialect,” with Akkadian verbal forma, 
and remarked that in his latest work Prof. Sayce calls the Hittites 
“Mongols.” Major Conder Борев that the discovery by German 
explorers of bilinguals, said to throw light on the Hittite language, 
-might serve to further elucidate the subject when published. 
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Marcu 12th, 1889. 
‘Prov. Frower, C.B., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
‘The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. ne 


| "The election of the Marquis DE NADAILLAC, a5 & Corre- Fr 
sponding Member, was announced. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to , | 
thé respective donors :— "A 
' Fon tae Lipeary, 

From the AvrHoE.—Natural Inheritance, By Francis Galton, 


F.R.8. 
Бон oa the. Legge ot Finest By H.H. Prince Roland | 


Su tle Gata Se Notice, Le fleuve Angusta; 40. ©‏ س 

AT Le golfe Huon. By H.H. Prince Roland Bonaparte. Ju 
— Handskelett and Hyperdaktytie. Von d. Kollmann, 

—— Geogratia Etnologica e Storien della Tripolitanin, Cirennien 
.. e Fezan. By Ferdinando Borsari. | 
From Pror. Da H. ScHAAFFHAUSEN. — Піо XIX, ally emere —— 
Versammlung der deutschen Gesellschaft Гат Anthropologie, 
Ethnologie und Urgeachichte zu Born, деп 6, bis 10. August, A 








m lt 
Nx "From tho ROYAL Seorrisi GzoükAPHICAL BoctkgTY.-—The Seoti 
y | phical ki Val. v. No. 3. = 
| From the ile Proceedings of the Royal deci E 
Ay- Society. Ne n No. 3. ; 3 
Do ——— Proesedings of the Society of Biblical Archmology. Vol. xi. ^ 
Part 4. ч 


— Journal of the Society of Arta. Nos, 1893, 1894. 

—— Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. oi 

B o Tol ik Мо: 1. TN 

From the Eprron.—Nature. Nos. 1009, 1010. E 

Doo —— Science. Nos. 815, 816. im 

Do —— Rovue Scientifique. Tome xli. Мов, 9, 10, | "1^5 
— -—— Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana, Tomo iv. N. 1le 12. 
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IIMITION of am ARTIFICIALLY-DEFORMED SEULL from 
MALLICOLLO. 


D By Puorrssog W. H. FtowER, C,B., F.R.S, V. P. Anth. Inst. — — 
y | Pror, Frowst exhibited the head of a native of the Island of ~ 
P o in the New Hebrides, artificially deformed, and with  _ 
face restored with a composition made of vegetable fibres- 3 
K ам sv xy a in the specimens previously described Ww. ki i 
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lim in the Journal of the Institute, vol. xi (November, 1881), 
It is to be noted, however, that those specimens which were 
monumentally prepared were apparently all males, while in 
this one feminine characteristics predominated. It was pre- 
sented to the British Natural History Museum by Mr. 
Henry Anson, who has sent the following note in referenee 
to the practice of skull deformation in Mallieollo :—^" The 
inhabitants of this island afford the only example of this pro- 
coss of skull compression out of thousands of people from the 
different islands that came under my notice as Protector of 
Immigrants during a period of six years in Fiji. It is curious 
also that the practice obtains only amongst a-certain section of 
the inhabitants of this large island, its limits being determined 
as far as we know by geographical position. The people having 
compressed skulls do not appear to suffer in intellect from the 
practice, but there is no doubt that their health is seriously pre- 
judiced thereby when suffering from the fevers which are common 
to such people, the mortality being greater amongst them than 
amongst their round-headed fellow countrymen, those with 
compressed skulls being subject to severe delirium on slight 
srovocation, I was never fortunate enough to meet with an 
islander who could inform me of the supposed origin of the 
practice.” 
Discussion. 
Dr. CopzrsorON said thai there were two places in Melanesia in 


which the skulls of infants nre artificially deformed; one in the 


Island of Three Hills, one of the New Hebrides group, and near to 

Malikolo, the other in the interior of Fiji, Не had seen himself 

natives of the first-named place with deformed skulls, and had 

heen told that the deformation was effected im infancy; bat he did 

not know the method by which it was effected. His uuthority 
that of the Rev, Lorimer Fison, 

De. Hicxsow observed that in some districts of Minnhasea an 
Worth Celebes, the custom still persists of fattening the heads of 
the children by means of o board called the “taleran" bound on 
to the forehead. Every morning when the child is bathed the 
board is loosened and immediately afterwards fixed up again. 
This process of head manipulation lasts for fifty or sixty days after 
birth. The only other district in which the practice occurs in the 
Malay Archipelago 1s Birool, another province of North Celebes. 
In early times it is stated the flattening of the head was a prero- 
mative of nobility. 

Мт. С. Н. Read remarked that he had secn, in the Borneo 
section of the Colonial Exhibition, an instrument stated to be used 
for compressing the skull. Tt consisted of an oblong piece of hard 
wood, with projections at the two ends, From end to ond was a 
broad strap, which seemed to be intended to pass around the head, 
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Tor Fiowen.—On an Artificially-deformed Skull. — 88 — 
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ока теча to. it M right angles, as if б 
| B P pass over the top of the skull. Thus the pressure would be —  — 
-= either the forehead, or nt the opposite side of the skull. » 
= Me. eat did not remember to have seen any skulls from Borneo a 
ie E ehend T 


The following note was then read by the Secretary :-— EU C 


"NOTE on the use of " ELK" TEETH for MONEY in NonTH AMERICA, — 
By Henny Baroun, Esq, MA., FZS. = 
Амохб the various natural objects described as passing for — — 
currency in different savage races, I have not seen it recorded 
that “ Elk" teeth are so used by natives of North America. 
This particular form of money consists of the canine or “eye” 
teeth of the Wapiti (Cerews Canadensis, Schrab), which goes by 
the nune of "EIE" in. those regions. The canines are alone 
used, and of these there are but two in each animal. They | 
ag currency amongst the Shoshone and Bannock tribes of Idaho. 
> and Montana, anc probably, no doubt, other tribes also ; pnssing 

ы 83 4 substitute for coin amongst the natives themselves, and not 
between Natives and Whites. They re Ton at present à value 
— of 25 cents of American money; but, with the increasing 
—  seareity of Wapiti, it is reasonable to suppose that the value 

— will rise, if these teeth retain their function as currency. There 
being considerable difficulty in obtaining a quantity of these 
products of hunting, and from the fact of each animal only 
supplying two canines, it is easy to see that a definite value can 
he set upon such trophies, and how they may have passed into 
ü коша form of currency. As is so frequently the case е 
with savage money, these “ Elk” teeth are used as ornaments ; * 
they are frequently pierced with a small hole, and sewn on to ] 
clothes, pouches, &c, to form decorative trimmings, I am indebted | 
, ‘to my friend, Mr, J, W. Young, for specimens (some of which are — = 

exhibited), as well ns for information toner them. t 


| Nore on Mia MODERN SURVIVAL OF ANCIENT AMULETS AGAINST х E 
the Evin EYE. 1 


Er By E. B. Tv1og, Esq, D.C,L,, F.R.&, V. P. Anth. Inst, 


E 


ў Dr, Tyron, exhibited & series of the brass ornaments hung to the І 
- harness of cart and waggon horses in England, and called by м. 
К оз *face-brasses.” In the course of collecting amulets 
Р the evil eye, he had received by the kindness of Mr. D 
Neville Rolfe, of Naples, a set of brass harness-ornaments, a 
ET luding re there nsed avowedly for this purpose, ! 
— The correspondence of these with the brass crescents (with and 
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_ ри. Түтов.—нп the Modern Survival of Ancient Anvutlets, 55 S 


without a star or sun) which are still used in England, and with 
others in South-eastern Europe, proves conclusively that they are 
all evil-eye charms, the Latin phalere. The old English crescents 
already mentioned indeed match those represented on Trajan’s 
column and other monuments. Taking this form as the begin- 
ning of the English series, and as having survived into our own 
time, it can be traced through a series of modern degradations 
equent on loss of meaning, into mere ornaments decorated 
with a horse's head, a beer barrel, or a portrait of the Queen. 
Dr. Tylor went into some evidence as to the origin of the 
moon-symbol in ancient magic, and hoped to be able to treat 
the subject methodically in 4 future paver. 


Discusses. 

Mr. G. M. ArkixsoN remarked that for some years back he had 
collected and drawn some 300 different forms of these horse 
decorations. He divided them ronghly, first, into two ¢lasses— 
Marks of Ownership, as shields, crests, monograms, trade marks, 
&c.; nnd Symbols the most important, and ihe commonest of 
these being a flat disc on the top of the head between the ears, 


which represents the mun, and n crescent on the forehead, for the 
moon. These are combined with stars, national emblems (as rose, 


shamrock, and thistle), acorns, hearts, lion, horse, and horse-shoes. 
A great variety of such forms combined still survive. These are 


also worn on the breast of the horse, on the martingale, genorally 


in odd numbers, 3, 5, or 7, and are found also on the sides, aay 
on the left side just behind the shoulder. On the top of the head, 
smaller, bat similar, symbols are found, the most frequent being 


. Jittle swinging bells; these are called “flyers,” and tufts of hair 


iro sometimes attached to them. The crescent form is also used 
on the harness of camels and elephants, It is found with the 
Roman antiquities in the British Museum, and in Medieval times, 
in the Nativity groups, tapestries, and pictures, de. Mr. Atkinson 
hopes to exhibit his collection of sketches at some future meeting 
of the Institute, | 

Mr. W. Greatueso thought the cresent-moon ornament might 
be referred to the cult of Diana believed to have been carried 
on np to a late date on the site of the present St. Paul's Cathedral." 
If Dinna was also the great huntress, huntsmen and others, 
to whom horses were valuable auxiliaries, would be likely to place 
them under Diana's protection by the use of her symbol. In the 


1’ Some have immgined that a temple of Diana formerly stood here, and 
when I was à bow, 1 Бате seen & stupra hend fixed upon m s (agreenbly 
enoujh to the sacrifice of Dinnn) and conveyed about within the church with 
great eolemnity and sounds of horns, And I have heard thut the stag which the 
family of Bawd in Essex were bound to pay for certain lands used to be received 
at the s of the church by the priests in. their sacerdotal robes nnd with 
garlands of fowor: on their heads. — 1 'ertnin ii is this ceremony surours more of 
the worship of Diana nnd of Gentile errours than of the Christison religion," 
Camden's " Brit. Middlesex," See foo Dean Milinan's " History of St. Paul's,” 
—W. G. : 
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spers this would ensure for them a general care 
d at ich would tend to avert the “evil eye," that | 
te a secret malicious injury and even the premeditative gaze af the "e ua 
—— designing culprit, EX 
'— Mr. Wanrez Corris thought thnt 1f no other origin were known Ti 
for the prophylactic virtues so commonly attributed to the horse- 
shoe, the close resemblance in form to the larger coer exhibited , ^ 
of the models of conventional Innar crescents might suggest the 4i 
possibility of some relation between very emilir uses. ur! 
Mr. C. H. Rean did not think that the frequent occurrence of t 
the crescent проп hose MADE eould be held to connect the = 
horse with Inna, as being to that goddess, nt least im the 
absence of some more dieet evidence. Referring to a figure which 
Dr. Tylor bad drawn upon the board, Mr. Read remarked that it 
seemed to represent the. boat of the Egyptian Ri, or the sun, the 
boat being somewhat of the gondola form, with the fat dise of the 
sun standing in the middle. There did not seem to bo any inten- 
tion to represent the crescent moon meee the form of n bont. Mr. 
Read deprecated the formation of a rof evolution u the 
— evidence of so limited n series of Ms inc modern pbalerm, and one in 
-which so many of the intervening links were entirely wanting. A 
Mr. Warinovss subsequently sent the following note :— h 
“With regard to the moon-shaped amulets against the evil o "i 
described by Dr. Tylor at the meeting of March 12th, it may le " 
mentioned ihat Iuvulm ar erescenta formed of thin plates of metal, a 









Ие - sometimes gold, are worn by children оп the western coast of ыр 
— India, suspended upon the breast with the points upwards, Also 24 
respecting the ‘Phonician hand,' that symbol is nsed by Mussul- Yi 


mans throughout Southern India: impressions in red paint of a A a 
liaud with ontapread fingers ane төлө to be seen upon the hu 
walla of mosques, masjids, and Mussulman buildings. Standards, = 1! 


too, inthe shape of hands, to which are given the names of VEM 
Mohammedan martyrs, are carried in procession at the Mohurrum “on 
festival. In Ireland an arm and hand appear on the armorial «ht 
bearings of the v ancient family of O'Sullivan, and an oath by La 
the ‘hand of O'Sullivan’ is not to be broken by any one of the. EE 
uame; the old legend of the family runs :— ee 

* Nulla manus (o 

Atque lia Er 


Atque universalis, Y x 

"The figures of vadis A aer ppear with th 4 
10е ot à meérmmu А n rwi e hand E 
‚М оп ‘the armorial bearings, and the old family names refer to the $3 
Y E navigation, possibly pointing toa Pheenician origin.” 


E The following pa per, illi strntec by the exhibition of speci- 
D шепа and Аан was pas then read by ihe Author : vm 


-Ù Boma Some interesting referenres the use of crescent enta nimal 
» wil be found in + robe, Journal" Wal: xvii, p. 148.—C. И. E z 
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On Antigurrmes from Huasco (Guasco) CHILL 
By C. H. Rean, Esa., FSA. 

l [wrru PLATES Tt AND тї.] 

Tuk specimens that I have the pleasure of exhibiting this 
evening form part of an interesting addition recently made to 
the Christy Colleetion; they were obtained from a firm of Liver- 
pool merchants trading to South America, to whom they had been 
forwarded for sale by a correspondent in Chili, as a collection 
which had taken some years to form. 

They are believed, however, to have all been found at one 
place, т.е, Рейа Blanca, near Huasco, 28° 30° S. Lat. 

Unfortunately, before the collection was offered to us, a 
selection had been made from it for the Museum at Liverpool. 
I menn that it is unfortunate, only as diminishing the sclentific 
value of the series, and not that we grudge the Liverpool 
Museum what it has obtained. I felt so much interest in the 
specimens belonging to the Christy Collection that I asked the 
Committee of the Liverpool Museum to allow me to see their 
portion of the collection. 

- The Committee kindly granted my request and I am thus 
able to describe the whole of the collection. I will take first 
the specimens at the Liverpool Museum. 

They comprise sixteen objects made of bronze or copper,” as 
well as a rough lump of the metal, which may tempt one to 
infer that the implements were made on the spot. The largest 
of these is a thin oblong piece of copper 4] inches by 22 inches, 
with a sharp edge along one of the longer sides, and a small 
squared hole, probably for attachment to a handle, at #-inch dis- 
tance from the opposite side( PL LL, fig. 1). This might be called 
n razor, the thinness of the metal rendering it capable of taking 
as keen an edge as the material will allow, and it is at any 
rate as well fitted for the purpose as are the analogous imple- 
ments used by the Lake dwellers of Switzerland and France. 
Next are four objects of the celt or chisel class ; one of them 1s 
of exactly the form of a flat Irish celt, but of diminutive size, 
2 ins, long, fixed into ‘a wooden handle,and bound with cord (fig. 4). 
The handle is imperfect, and the wood of which it is formed 1s 
very dry and friable from age; two of the others are similar їп 
form, and are at present without handles, but having a long 
tang which may possibly have been fixed ina handle(fig. 2); the 


` fourth, which is much oxidised, is of a different form ; the blade 


Zn this instance is extended on either side of the stem, at a right 


angle, like the letter T upside down (fig. 5). These forms and 


especially the last, are well-known Peruvian types, and the 


| t Whether the metal of all the objects is copper, I cannot say, but many of 
them ure certainly of that metal, and made by hammering. 
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` British Museum alrendy possesses one of ench type from graves at 
Arica, and, there nre several examples in our Peruvian series of 
7 the cutting implements, with a long narrow blade and the 
handle projecting at right angles from the middle of the back. 
* These tools, I imagine, may have served for cutting up leather for 
~ garments, or, for instance, the leather sandals frequently found 
ih graves in Feru. 
There are only three fish-hooks of bronze, of simple form and 
without barbs (figs, 12 to 14), and in this they resemble the 
Peruvian examples. The late Dr. Charles Hau, in his excellent 
work on “ Prehistoric Fishing,” p, 324, quotes a statement of 
Squier, that he found with a mummy at a place a little south of 
Lima, a net,a number of copper sinkers, anil some copper hooks, 
n barbed like ours.” Tr. Rau could not discover where these 
hooks were preserved, and expresses considerable doubt as to 
the accuracy of the description, and I must confess that all the 
specimens that I have seen from Peru are unbarbed. 

One of the bronze objects does not, appear to. me to be of the 
game period as the rest. It is a penannular ring, with an 
| Tr projection at one side, and might well serve as an 
earring (fig. 8), I conjecture that it is a native earring of modern 
date and perhapa of European make. This is to some extent con- 
firmed by the presence in the collection of two small amulets of 
stone in the form of a clenched hand (fig. 5,6). Amulets of this 
form are common in Italy at the present day,and have been there 
in use from Roman times,as charms against the evil eye. There 
can, I think, be no question that the specimens from Pera Blanca 
nre, at any rate, not of pre-Spanish times, and they may be much 
more modern, The rest of the objects of bronze consist of seven 
amall square plates 2 ineh across, with a central hole, and bent 
down on eaen side, so as to form a quartrefoil. These may pro- 

bably have been sewn on a. dress as ornaments. 
C The only other specimens worth notice, are two fish-hooks of 
— - shell several small beads of t moise and shell,a vessel of 
| pottery, painted in colours, and a lip ornament of stone, 
_ precisely similar in form to those worn by the ancient Mexicans. 
The Peruvians were more nidicted to ornaments for the nose 
than for the lip, and although several of the existing tribes of 
- Indians in Brazil wenr ornaments through the lip somewhat 
2 resembling the ancient Mexican, it is interesting to find so close 
a likeness at sich a distance to the south. 
- The two fish-hooks are of a form commonly found wherever 
- these are made of a. single. iene of shell, viz., a broad flat hook, 
‘more or less circular in outline (figs ¥, 10). This shape results 
- from the mode of manufacture, which is well shown in a series 
-— ef figures in Dr, Rau's work (fig. 212); the first figure shows a plain 
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R circular piece of shell, the next has a hole broken through the 
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middle, the third has the edges ground, one side of the circular t 


ring thus formed is broken through, and one of the ends is polished 
toa point, while the other is fashioned to allow of its being 
fastened to the line. The perfect hook from Pena Blanca 18 
absolutely of the same form as those figured hy Dr. Rau, as from 
the Island of Santa Cruz, on the Californian coast, 

It may at first sight seem unlikely that a people having 
knowledge of metal should use hooks made with great labour 
from an apparently inferior material, It should be remembered, 
however, that hooks made from a brilliantly tinted nacreous 
shell, such as haliotis, or the pearl oyster, serve not only as 
looks but as bait at the same time, just as English anglers use 
spoon-hait. The Maori fish-hook is often found lined on one 
side with a piece of bright haliotis, and the Solomon Islanders 
g still further, and make the shank of the hook in white shell, 
in the form of a small fish with two small dises of shell 
to represent its eyes. A fisherman furnished with hooks of this 
description would bein a much better plight if without bait, than 
if he had the most deadly of metal fish-hooks, 

I have now noticed, in mòre or leas detail, the portion of this 
collection in the Liverpool Museum: I should mention that the 
portion obtained for the Christy Collection is by far the larger 
of the two, and though it contains no object of bronze, and the 
specimens of pottery are unpainted, yet it forms a series by по 
means without interest. T have brought here a sufficient 
number to illustrate the whole of what we possess, and it will 
therefore be unnecessary to enter into any detailed description 
of the individual specimens, 

The three vessels of pottery are somewhat unusual, the 
simple vase is remarkable for its rude make ; the one with the 
handle (PL, 111, fig. 1)is also of an uncommon type and bears some 
resemblance to a European jug, Imt is, I think, of the same period 
aa the third vase (fiz. Z), as it i8 of similar clay and of an equal 
degree of finish. The shape of this last, however, ts the most 
curious feature about it, and I should have been puzzled to 
account for its form but for the occurrence of much larger 
ones of the same kind on Ometepe Island, Nicaragua, 
where they were discovered by Mr. F. Boyle and Mr. J ebb 
in 1866, and examples are now preserved in the British 
Museum. These large pots were used ns burial wns in New 
Granada, and the burnt body having been placed inside 
with such implements as seemed good to the survivors, a 
bowl-shaped vase was placed as a cover. It would not be sur- 
prising to find smaller vases of the same form associated with 
the larger ones, as indeed is the case; but the locality where the 
vase before us was discovered is separated from Nicaragua by a 
vast extent of country, and as far as I am aware they have 
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- mever been found in Peru. I would call attention to the little 
knobs which ornament this vessel. In the Nicaraguan urns 
there is generally a rude representation of the human figure 
attempted, by applying strips or knobs of clay to represent the 

- features und limbs, which are here reduced past recognition. 

ІК T "This seems to me therefore a precisely similar case to that of the 

T4 > vases from Cyprus, where a complete human figure is found on 
> the vases, and in the modern examples it is reduced to a few 

ied dota. 

Among all the objects comprised in this collection, I was 
most pleased with the interesting series of bone 
fish-hooks, of which | have brought several 
examples here this evening. I should perhaps 
state that I am responsible for their present 
form. When they arrived at the Museum the 
barbs were not placed with the shanks, but 
after some little consideration 1t seemed to me 
an obvious conjunction, It will be seen that 
these implements, the barbs especially, are very 
well. made, and. if, aa I think, they were used 
for tishing, that must have been the chief pur- 
anit of the community that used them. The 
barbs have evidently been attached by means 
of twine, and short lines have been scored on 
each barb and on the back of the shank to give 
the cord a firmer grip. The killing power of 
many of these hooks is increased by the lower 
peint of the shank being ss sharp or sharper 
thin the barb itself, and this might be adduced 
as evidence that they were heads of javelins, 
and it is possible that some of them were so 
used. As against this theory I would point out 
that the largest specimen in the series (fig. 1), 
has the lower end of the shank divided into a 
fish tail which would, if anything, add to ite 
power as a hook, but would certainly diminish 
its efficiency as а javelin. And further, in the 
fish-hooks from Pera, which are the nearest to 
this type that I know, the point of the shank 
is sharp and the barb is bound on in the same 

way as these must have been. ~ 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Hau confined his 
work on fishing-apparatus to the. north half of 
the American Continent, and heyond ü few 
notes in the Appendix, did not mention any 

' ancient South Armeriean specimens. I do not 

know of any others of the same material which 








‘resemble those from that state both m their 


‘may possibly be the colour slab of the ancient 
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can compare with these before us in perfection of workmanship 
or in elegance of outline, 

Among the other articles of bone are several spoons, some 
tubes apparently of bird bones, some instruments in form like 
marrow acoops, and a number of qiercers, many of which have 
apatulate ends. 

Qne is always tempted to suspect Spanish influence in 
examining South American collections containing objects which 
lave European analogues, This has passed 
through my mind with regard to these spoons, 
and although their forms are not entirely unlike 
some which have been in use in Europe, yet I 
think the condition of the bone betrays a certain 


they are marrow scoops, The piercers present no 
unusual features, and were probably applied to 
any use. 

The stone implements eomprise arrow-heads, 
serapers, and borers, as well as some implements 


antiquity, at least as grent as that of the other n 

ghjeeta (fig. 3). The bird bone tubes are finished E 

smoothly at the two ends (fig. 2), and I think И 

were probably used to drink up some decoction, Р 

tike the maté of Paraguay. The seoop-like objects M 

T cannot assign to any detinite use, unless indeed \ 
' 


that, if found in England, we should call knives. Hi 
These are generally carefully chipped and have " 
ап ейде all round. The arrow-heads are all of 4 
known types, though we are more accustomed + 
to them further north, eg. in Arizona, and they ^ 


delicate finish, and in the selection of pieces of 
stone of brilliant or attractive colours. The 
borers are implements with broad flat butts, 
usually, though not always, rudely finished, and 
having a long point, quadrangular in section and 
carefully chipped on all sides (PI. 1, fig. 11). These 
Dr. Rau seems to have considered as tools for 
the making of shell fish-hooks, though they seem 
much too slight forthe purpose, The only other 
objects worth remark are two utensils of stone, 
one of them possibly a net weight, the other a 
small grinding stone for colour, or for the finish- 
ing of bone implements. A lump of ochre was 
among the Liverpool Museum series, and this 





Figs. 2 and. 8. 
Tute andspoóon 
of hone, from 
Hunasco. 
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Deseription of Plates II and IT. 
All the ҥсїшөпө figured in these plates were obtained from 
` Pera Blanca, Huasco, Chil. 
Plate 1I. 
Fiz. 1. Thin oblong knife, or razor, of copper, having a fairly 
— keen edge on one side; near the back is an oblong hole, 
possibly for the attachment of a handle. 
Fig. 2. Uopper chisel, formed by hammering.. It was, no doubt, 
originally fixed in à handle, like Fig. 4. | 
Fig. 3. Cutting implement of copper or bronze, now much 
oxidised, This form is commonly found in Peruvian graves. 
Fie. 4 Chisel of copper, in make resembling Fig. 2. The 
` wooden handle muah decayed; the binding is of fine cord. 
Figs. 5,6, Two amulets of stone, in the form of a right hand 
clenched. This form of amulet has been in uae in Europe, 
as a charm against the evil eye, certainly since Roman 
times, and it exists to this day in Southern Italy, as well 
as in other places. It is believed to have a phallic signifi- 
cance: It may be that these specimens, as well as Fig. 8, 
E are of a later date, or at any rate of. European origin. 
— Fig. T. One of seven square plates of copper, bent into а 
Mes pyramidal form, with a quatrefoil ontline; a hole through 
the centre; perhaps an ornamental stud for the dress. 
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in character from the rest of the find, and resembles the 
earrings worn by the modern Indians of Patagonia. | 
Figs. 9,10. Two fish hooks of shell, of simple form. Fig, 10 


of the shank for attaching the line. 
Fig. 11, Borer of chert; flat butt; the point carefully chipped 


fish hooks of shells, such as Figs. 9, 10. 


Figs 12,13, 14. Fish hooks of copper, of simple form, without 
barbs 


| — [All the specimens figured in Plate II are in the Museum at 


`, [These vessels, nnd the objects represented by Figs. 1,2, and 3 
© in the text are in the Christy Collection of the Briach Museum, 
— The blocks used in Plate II, and those with the letter-presa, 
~ W. Franks, CB, FRS] 
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Fig. 8. A penannular ring of bronze, cast. This seems ditierent - 


is imperfect at the point, but shows the teeth at the back. 


into a quadrangular form. Implements of this form are. 
believed to have served to drill the central hole in making 
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7 KW. Bnasnook, Esq., FS.A., in the Chair. 
ON | =) | 
— The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 





— ‘The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
р. 

E. For tue Lienary. 

` From Sm Rawsox W. Rawsox, K.C.M.G.—Materiali Lm l'Etnologia 
E Italiana raccolti per cura della Società Italiana di Antropologia 
S ed Minclogia riassunti e commentati dal Dott. E. Haseri 

` From the Avrnor.—Social History of the Races of Mankind, 
ie T Thin Division; А Мамаша. By A. Featherman. 

^ jo Gambling Songs. By Dr. Washington Matthews, 





IL T cot Hakan агро поа Лані Онна. By 
John 

From the PUNLISHERS (Messrs. Tritbner and eee ee Crime 

in an Indian Province. Hy Eustaee J. Kitts, B.C. = 
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Cuun.—The Esser Naturalist. Vol. ii. | 


Nos, 11, 12. 
From the M —Hulletin International de l'Aendémie des 
ipsas (Cracovie. Comptes Rendus des Séances de 
- . Yannée 1889. 
From the Socigrr.—Proceedings oE tie Pora Бони. No, 276. 









à — Journal of tle Society of Arts Nos. E j 
—. - —— Bulletin de la Société de Borda, Dax. 1889. 


Trimestre. 
From the Entróg.—Nature. No.1012. ` 
ientifique, Tome xliii. Nos. 11, 12. 
mologia Italiana, Tomo v. N.le2. 
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TIBTHION af PHOTOGRAPHS af MEGALITHIO REMAINS from 
JAPAN 


By W. GowraNn, Esq, ECS. 

Mr. W. ботам exhibited photographa of megalithic remains 
from Japan, selected from a series made during his explorations 
of the dolmens and tumuli of that country in connection with 
an investigation into their history, geographical distribution, 
forms and contents, conducted by him in conjunction with Mr. 
W. G. Aston, Japanese Secretary of the British Legation in 
Tokyo, The dolmens and tumuli are generally found on the 
low hills which bound the plains, more particularly those of the 
chief rivera. They nleo occur on the plains, but are less nume- 
rons there. The tumuli are of two chief forms: Ist. A simple 
approximately conical mound generally elongated in the diree- 
tion of the entrance of the dolmen ; occasionally with terraced 
slopes and surrounded by a moat, 2nd. A double form of mound 
which is that of the imperial tombs of a certain era, and almost 
always possesses terraced slopes, and a moat, and frequently 
contains a dolmen., The tumuli of the first class are usually 
about 10, 15 or 25 feet in height, and. generally ench contains a 
dolmen. Those of the second class are much larger, being 
usually 400, 600 or 800 feet or more in length nt the base, with. 
a breadth of about two-thirds of their lengths, nnd a height 
varying from 28 to 50 feet or more. The dolmens consist 
generally of rudely rectangular chambers entered through a 
gallery of varying length. They are usually built of undressed 
stones of large size rudely laid together without mortar. A few 
only ure of hewn stones. The roof of the chamber is almost 
always megalithic, in some consisting of a single stone. Their 
dimensions are variable, the galleries ranging from a few feet to 
10, 15 or 24 feet in length, reaching in one example to 60 feet, 
and the chambers from 9 feet, in the smaller to 16, 18 or 22 
feet in the common type Some few are nei Their 
entrances almost invariably are directed southwards, in a few 
rare cases westwards. « Their contents are human bones (frag- 
mentary), pottery, iron swords, spear and arrow heads, horse bita 
and metal ornaments of horse trappings and of armour, glass, 
stone and metal beads and vermilion. Some contain hewn- 
stone D and a few only sarcophagi of terra-cotta. 

Some of the photographs represent rock-hewn tombs containing 
sarcophagi eut in the rock at the end or side of the chamber; 
and one a tumulus without a dolmen Паб with a stone 

arcoplagns projecting from its summit. | 

Only the chief features of the megalithic remains were 
described, an account of them in detail being reserved for a future 
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Lo joint paper by Mr. Gowland and his co-worker, Mr. W. G. Aston. 
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IBIHON of DRAWINGS of RUDE STONE MONUMENTS EAST of 
JORDAN. 
By Masor C. R. Connen, RE. 


Mazor Cosper sent for exhibition some drawings of megalithic 
remains; and the Assistant-Secretary read the following extract 
from a letter om the subject. addressed to the Secretary of the 
Anthropological Institute:— 

“I send herewith drawings (seventeen plates) of some of the 
dolmens and other monuments which 1 discovered in the 
country east of Jordan, for exhibition on occasion of the subject 
being considered by the Institute. 

M "These drawings which I made all to the scale of 5 feet to 
the inch (except the first plate) are about to be published with 
full descriptions in the ‘Memoirs of the Survey of Moab’ 
(300 рр. quarto), now in the press, for the Palestine Exploration 
Fun 


^ A general account of these discoveries will be found in my 
volume called ‘Heth and Moab," published by the Society ; 
but the full account is reserved for the memoir above men- 
tioned The number of the examples which I investigated in 
1881-2 exceeds 700 in all.” 


Discvsstok. 


Dr. Monno; referring to a question asked by Miss Buckland as 
to whether or not it was a fact that the megalithic monuments 
were sitonted nenr the sea, thought that there was some evidence 
to be derived from the study of their geographical distribution tn 
` Europe which supported the theory that the dolmen-builders 
were a seafaring people. Starting in the east these monuments 
were found in Syria and he was glad to find that one of the papers 
to-night was a valuable contribution to this part of the subjee, 
Their existence in Palestine had been long known, but the details 
of their structure and distribution were very meagre. Major 
Conder's illustrations showed, however, that they were widely 
distribnted to the east of the Jordan, and appeared not only iden- 
tical in point of structure to tbose of Western Es 
other special features in common, as, for example, eup marks. 
Passing westwards, these rode stone monuments were found on 
some of the islands and shores of the Mediterranean, especially in 
the Caucasinn districts to the east of the Black Sea and the north- 
western shores of Africa. They were also found im Spain and 
Portugnl, France, the British Isles, and the Scandinavian shores af 
the Baltic na far east ns Pomerania. To the west of the Elbe 
they ran up a short way into the interior, nnd had a special develop- 
ment in Oldenburg und the Drenthe in Holland; but ii was a very 
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remarkable fact that no dolmens were found in Central Europe. It 
was often maintained that in Western Europe these megalithic 
monuments were due to the Celtie people, but considering the geo- 
grap phical area to which they exten he did not think this 
opinion could be maintained. However obscure the ongin of the 
Celts wns—and the little that was known pointed to Central 
Europe as the scene of their development in late pre-historic times 


—there was no poset of making the area of their evolution in 


and time to coincide with that of the megalithic monuments. 
In fact the two areas appeared to cross cach at right angles. 


The following Paper was then read by the Author, who ex- 
hibited, in illustration, a collection of nine cork models of the 
monuments under description, SRE by himself on a uni- 
forim scale of five feet to one inch :— 


Ün RUDE STONE MONUMENTS in the Country of the CARNUTES 
(DEPARTMENT EURE ET LOIR, FRANCE). 


By A. L. Lewis, Esq, F.U.A. 


Tug country round Chartres is considered to have been that 

of the ancient Carnutes which, according to Cesar, was 
the centre of the Druidic religion in Gaul; and it has, I 
believe, been. suggested as an L t any connection 
between the Druids and ТАТЫДЫ" us buda that, 
whereas the latter are found in the greatest abundance on the 
west coast of Brittany, the Druidic centre of operations was, 


es. The fact, however, is that 
the Department of the Eure et Loir (of which Chartres is the 





chief city) has been full of rude stone monuments, so many of 


which still remain that it stands tenth with regard to the 


frequency of dolmens out of 88 French departments in a list. 
published by M. de Mortillet in the " Materiaux pour l'Histoire 


І ive et Naturelle de l'Homme," 1876, p. 318.* 





1“ Once a year they assemble at a consecrated place in the Territories of the 
, Cee VA i in the 
uuean's Trunslation. 
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These ten departments contain 1471 out of 2,314 dolmens 
known to M. de Mortillet, or nearly two-thirds. Five out of 
the first eight are in the south of France and contain 850, or 
more than one-third of the total, and three are in Brittany and 
contain about one-fifth of the whole. The average of dolmens 
to a department is 26-7, ог, аз nineteen departments ure stated 
not to contain any dolmens, 33—4 is the average, reckoning only 
those departments in which dolmens are known to exist, In 
either case the Eure et Loir with à total of 65 is far above the 
average. The dolmens of the Eure et Loir being also smaller 
and therefore more easily destroyed than those of the Morbihan, 
and the country now more cultivated, it is probable that the 
difference in number was originally not so great as would appear 
from M. de Mortillet's table. 

My attention was particularly drawn to the remains in this 
district by an archeological guide book to France, published 
apparently about forty years ago, and compiled from various 
archeological works, reaching back In some cases perhaps as far 
ns the last century, so that many things mentioned im it ure not 
now to be found, while others have been unearthed which wrie 
not known at the date of its publication; the evidence of this 
old guide book (which for convenience I will hereinafter speak 
of as “ Richard”) as to monuments that formerly existed is, 
however, in some cases, of considerable value, 

The country in which the remains I am about to describe are 
situated is a tolerably level plain, devoted largely to the growth 
of corn, and with few trees or buildings, these being concentrated 
mostly in the small winding valleys cut by the Eure, the Loir, 
and their tributaries, near the banks of which are also to be 
found most of the dolmens and standing stones. Many of the 
roads naturnlly follow the courses of the rivera and the windings 
of their valleys, but high roads have been made across the plain in 
almost straight lines between the various places of importance, as 
will be seen on looking at the maps now exhibited. An inspection 
of these maps will also show a number of places ealled Garennes 
от Varennes, both of which words are translated by the English 
word warren, showing that the old Celtic “gw” sound was once 
prevalent in this district, and that in some places one element 
in it has dropped out, while in other places the other element 
has dropped out, as in our own words ward and guard. 

My first journey was to a village called Gellainville, about 
four miles south from Chartres, where, according to Richard, 12 
blocks of rough millstone were arranged in an oval, of which the 
largest diameter was 21 metres, and outside which were other 
stones ranged without any particular order, but which I hoped 


‘might be found to conform to the general rules of the outlying 
b r2 
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stones of our own cireles; a small engraving of this circle, given 
by Richard, showed that a cross had been placed on one of the 
stones, and I hoped that thia might have saved the circle from 
destruction, Dr. Topinard, whom I saw in Paris, said, however, 
that, if the circle still existed, he should have heard of it 
from M. de Mortillet, and he thought, therefore, that it must 
have been destroyed, und this appears to be the case, unless, 
indeed, some remains of it may be found in an impenetrable 
little thicket near the railway crossing, where I was told there 
were some stones, and into which I erept for a few feet, finding 
one small stone, but seeing mo others, nor should I have been 
able to make a plan if T had seen any, I showed the engraving 





H CROMLECH ри GELLINVILLE (CHARTRES)," 
(Faesimile of engraving їп “ Eichard.”*) 


to various peasants, including (in the absence of their master) 
some old servants of the Curé, to whose house I wont as n last 
resource; the only result was that I was directed to some 
crosses, but they were on modern pedestals, so I departed 
reluctantly across the plain to Corancez, a village three or four 
miles further south, round which, according to Richard, were 
numerous remiins. | 

Half a mile south from Corancez there still exists a ruined 
dolmen or“ Pierre Couverte,” the capstone of which is 15 feet 
long from north to south, and 10) wide; three of the stones 
which supported it remain in position, and two have fallen 
inwards; these forined two sides of the chamber, the other two 
sides of which have been removed, so that the capstone rests on the 
ground on the east side. This dolmen would seem to have been 
a sepulehral chamber, about 15 feet long, 10 wide, and 3 to 4 
high inside ; part of the mound which enveloped it still remains. 
While T. was measuring and sketching this dolmen my son 
examined the loose soil under it, and found two small pieces of 


hone, which I now exhibit, and concerning which Professor 


Flower says:—" The smaller bone is from a human hand (fourth. 
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left metacarpal), the other probably a piece of a human humerus, 
but in too fragmentary a state to be certain.” It seems tû me 
more likely that these are the last remains of some one interred 
in thia tomb (whether of the great personage for whom it was 
constructed or another), than that they have drifted into it 
accidentally. From some heaps of stones by the side of the 
road from the dolmen to the village 1ny son picked a perfect and 
well-chipped boring implement and two very good Hakes of fiint 
which i also exhibit. Richard mentions various remains 
between Corancez and Morancez, a village between it and 
Chartres, but, although I made various enquiries, all | could find 
was a solitary stone lying flat on the ground in a wood. The 
names of same of the places in the nei bourhood, however (as 
for instance, Berehéres les Pierres and. Pierre Pesant} support 
the testimony of Richard as to the former existence hereabouts 
of notable stones. 
` My next point of departure was Maintenon, about a mile south 
m which, on the left of the road to Changé and St. Piat, are 
three groups of stones, in a line almost north and south, These 
are оа Бу Richard Pierres de Gargantua, but I could not find 
that the people have any special name for them now, The most 
northerly group consists of two standing stones, respectively 
8 feet and 3} high, about a yard apart, and forming, as they 
stand, a slightly curved line, perhaps a small segment of what 
may have been a citcle; that side of the larger stone which 
would in that case have been the inward side, and which faces 
slightly east of north, has upon it ee and cavities 
which struck me as forming a figure resembling that which, when 
it occurs on Breton monuments, is called the * Aschia," or axe, 
but the stone is of so rough a nature, and the figure (if figure it 
be) sò worn, that I could not determine whether it were really 
natural or artificial; no other stones remain to show whether 
there werea circle here or not, nor are any mentioned by Richard, 
who describes these two, saying that the larger is called the 


Cierre Droite, and was formerly about 10 feet high, with a 


pointed top, which had been broken, and it is in fact now abont 
B feet high, with a flat top, on which a cross may possibly have 
been placed at some time or other, The second group, about 
960 feet to the south, is a ruined dolmen, the capstone of which 
(14 feet long, by 12 wide, and 14 thick) has broken in two, and 
sunk in the middle, being upheld by two supporta about 23 feet 
high at the south-east end, and one at the north-west end ; its 
axis appeared to have been about 55 degrees west of north, but, 
in consequence of its having fallen and being occupied by bushes 
of an uncomfortably stiff nature, I could not geb inside it; 
Richard calls it “le Berceau,” and speaks of five supporting 
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stones, so that there are possibly two so overgrown that I did 
| snot see them; there are remains of the tumulus which, no doubt, : 
completely covered it, The third monument of this group is 
about 360 feet further south, and appears to be the last remains 
of a sepulchral chamber, two of the uprights of which remain in 
position, seven feet apart, the capstone (20) feet long, by 6 to 
8 feet, by 14 to 2 feet, the breadth and thickness varying irre- 
gularly), rests upon these, the south east end of it resting also 
on the ground, and the north-west end rising 8 or 9 feet in the 
air in consequence; its axis appears to have been about 40 
degrees west of north; Richard describes it, in the langunge of 
the French antiquaries of the old school, as an "inclined 
dolmen,” but does not give any special name to it. 
— My last base of operations was Bonneval, a small but picti- 

reaque town on the bunks of the Loir, about 20 miles south from 
Chartres, which is described by Richard as being in the midst of 
a large number of rude stone monuments. The chief group of 
these Richard says is at St. Maur, about three miles south-east, 
and there I found the remains of three sepulchral dolmens and 
some other stones, and from the ploughed land around 
them I picked some flakes of a cherty kind of flint which I now 
exhibit. The first of these dolmens which is reached from the: 
village of St. Maur consists of a capstone (10 feet, by 6 feet, by 
4 feet) supported about three feet from the ground on three 
other stones, the north-east side is closed by a stone (7 feet long, 

4 feet high, and 2 feet thick) which Richard says was formerly 
a capstone, but which, for anything I could see to the contrary, 
waa in its original position ; but both this and the second dolmen, 
which is about 275 feet south-west from it, are so surrounded | 
with hard thick bushes that it is difficult to make out all the 
details of their construction, even where the evidence of those vi 
details has not been destroyed. The second dolmen appears to —— 
have possessed two chambers close to one another, the capstones |. —— 
of which have both slipped to the ground on the side nearest to 4 
each other ; the largest and most northerly capstone is 104 feet Р 
long, 74 feet wide, and 2 feet. thick, and four of its supporters, 
— which are from 3 to4 feet high, remain; the smaller capstone is — ' 
- f" feet long, 6 feet wide, and 14 foot thick, and three of its | 

" supporters also from 3 to 4 feet high, are in position; the axis. 
of | chambers is about east and west, and that of the first 
mentioned is about north-west and south-east. The third dolmen 
is 160 feet west from the second, and would seem to have been, 
when complete, a large chamber, about 4 feet high inside, and 9 
- or 10 feet E rie by two ca (each from B to 10 
— feet long, 6 feet wide, and 2 feet thick) of which that to the 
south-west remains supported by three uprights, while others 
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standing or lying round complete the wall of the chamber on the ©) 
south-west side; the north-east capstone has fallen and broken’ — 
in two, and its overthrown supporters lie under and round it; SS 
two upright stones aleo stand outside the wall of the chamber— "am 
` ane on the north-west and one on the south-east side, Richard Ee 
| says it is surrounded by fifteen large stones, but I think this З 


| ` number includes all those which formed the walls of the CN 
1] chambers, and supported the roof; if not, there must have been + АШ 


a circle round the chamber at so small a distance as to be vs 
` ` eovered with it im the tumulus of which there are still some 1 

—  wery slight remains; û row of upright stones has however been Ж 
— found buried in a tumulus in Brittany. About 460 feet from VON 
| this third dulmen are two stones, 4 to 5 feet high, which seem — - Ha 
t to be in a straight line, nearly east and west with the third and - ty 
first dolmens ; and, about 180 feet north from these two stones, ы, 
seven others lie in a heap, which may be the ruins of a dolmen | 
in siti, or may have been piled up there to disencumber the — 
Jand; a line drawn from them to the second dolmen mentioned T 
would pass very near the third, if not absolutely through it; | 

there is a prostrate stone between the second and third dolmens, ~ 
but not in line, and there may be one or two other odd stones: 4 
about the neighbourhood, Ж 
The most perfect remain which I visited is on the opposite | 
side of Bonneval, at a place a mile and a half away called 
_' Ouzenin, and is itself called la. Planche de Beaumont, and +: ЖЫ 
Richard atates that, according to tradition, legal sentences were " 

` jormerly delivered there. This monument 18 what the French — 
antiquaries have called a cireular dolmen, und consista of eight E) 





n. supporting stones, of which only one has fallen, while the others 4$ 
~ uphold a huge eapstone (15 feet by 12 feet, by 2 to 4 feet X 


thick). The chamber formed by these atones is about 11 feet in — 
' ` diameter and 3 feet high, there is a very slight trace of the — ^ 
nound in which in all probability it was once enveloped, but the 

inside of the chamber is not lower than the ground outside ; the 
capstone and many of the others, both of this and of the other — — 
- monuments described, are of a kind of conglomerate, containing 
great lumps of bad flint, and it is probably because of the poor 
- nature of the stone that these monumenta are smaller than those 
of Brittany and other places. They differ also from many af 
“those in Brittany or elsewhere in being merely chambers with- 

— qut any gallery leading to them. — | 
nA Ina field on the-way from Bonneval to the Planche de 
- - Beaumont are about twenty large stones, which seem to form an 
— irregular circle, with, perhaps, the remains of an avenue: but as 
~ hey are all pr strate, and as the ere is under cultivation, 1t 
is possible that many of them have been moved from their 
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original position, I picked up the scraper, now exhibited, iu the 

eld in which iê stint lie. Two miles and a half beyond 
the Planche de Beaumont is the village ot Alluyes, where are a 
fine ehurch, the remains of an old castle, and, beyond these, by 
the banks of the river, the of a dolmen, consisting of the 
capstone (15 feet long, 6 to 9 feet wide, and 3 feet thick), one 
side of which rests on the ground, tlie other being held up by one 
supporting stone (3 feet high, by 3 feet by 1 foot) while 
another supporting stone of similar dimensions lies flat on 
the pround ; its axis is about east and west, and the ground 
beneath is lower than that outside. About 160 feet north fiom 
this is a stone (2 feet high, by 3 feet by 1 foot), on a small 
mound, with a shallow trench 6 feet wide round it, inclos- 
ing a square space of about 25 feet each way; there are also 
some other sunl] trenches and banks, which may, however, 
have been made to guide or to cheek a flow of water, as the river 
is close hy. 

In the fields between Alluyes and Bonneval, in which I 
searched for other monuments on my way back to the latter 
place, there are various eollections of large stones, which look as 
though they were the remains of some of the other monumenta 
mentioned by Richard, remeved and piled together to clear them 
from the land. ! 

I have now exhausted the list of the monuments which I 
actually saw but not that of those which exist or have existed 
in the Department. Of these I annex a list which 1 have 
compiled from the materials in my possession, but which is I fear 
far from complete, 


List of Rude Stone Monuments 4n Department of. Eure et. Loir 
mentioned 4m Richard's“ Guide du Voyageur dans la France 
Monwmentale,” abowt 1850 i ft.), doanne’s “ Geoyraplie 
@ Eure et Loir,” 1887 (marked J.),! and the French War (се 
May, 1883 (marked M.).* 

‘Allaine, A fine dolmen called Grosse Pierre, two uprights ond 

capstone, 2m. 40 x 2m. 24 x 1 m., with a hole init; and 
кіх да without capstone, belonging to another dolmen. 


! One of a cupital series of gation to Va Praak Departaeute published by 


o $in some cases Richard and J 








tian: And the map, like our own Ordnance Mup, is uncertain in its 
- "tian; "o I bought, one shows none of these monuments and 
— thes other dovs not show all, eveo the Planche do Beaumont being omitted from it, 
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.—  4Alluyes. Monuments mégulithiques àln Garenne des Clapiers (J.). — — d 
by These appear to be an “inclined dolmen,” and four penlvens, — — 
4 or mnl! upright stones, 1 m. 45 to 3m. bigh (H.). Pierre 
uv Orunia between Alluyes and Montboissier (formerly = 
Fi called Honssay) (M.). chis api rs to be an *inclinei ug 


dolmen," 4 m. x 3 m. x m, 65 high (R). Dol- Soe 
men, near Bassecour, and various du and stones 
rh}. N 


St, Avit les Guespieres. Megaliths (J.). Monument Druidique, — — 
lkilo.sonth-enstfrom(M.). Dolmen,threestonessupporüng —— | a 
a fourth 3 m. « 2 m. (R.). 179 

Baroches les Hautes. Dolmen (J,). IBN 

Berchbres l'Évéque (query Berchires les Pierres). Menhir (J.). т 

Berchéres sur Veagre. Megalithic stone (4.). 

yi! Blévy. Megalithic stone (J.). 

- .  Bonneval 2 kilos. east from, vürious stones and an inclined dol- =. 

| men. 1 kilo. north-east at Bel Air, a number of siones =, 

ы (possibly those mentioned by me as being perhaps part ola CE 


| 
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J 
Fe circle on road to Planche de Benumont) ( L.)- | 
EC Le Boulay Thierry: Peulven (4.). a 


NS : Brezalles.- Мек шш stones. (J.). S 
-Tn Chapelle Fortin, Dolmen de la Grosse Pierre (J.). E 


B Cháütenudun. Between it and Molitard an inclined dolmen 3:33 m. Y 
ime s. x dm. x “бб тш: оп бо supports, Between it and Bron, i 
TN at St. Lubin d'lsigny, a. peulven called Pierre de Merlise, ^ 
Р? 3 m. high. Near mill of Vilprovera, a circular dolmen БУ, 
IR. 2 stones 1m. 15 high supporting a capstone, and one not =à, 
А reaching up to it (H.). EU 


= ivy, Dolmen (J), D. 
Br oon Inclined dolmen (H.), see Montreuil (J.). E 
-  Qorancez. Megalithic &topes (J.). A mneh mutilated dolmen,&c., — — 0. 
[ie | 140 metres from it an upright stone (R.). (See account of OM 
dolmen ante). we 


wa 

= Dampierre sur Avre. Megalithic stones (J.). а 

x. ке, Demi-dolmen and peulven called "Pierre des Druides." — | % 
E J.) | = 


Г; š 

$3 Fontenay sur Conia. * Pierre Druidique" 1 kilo.south-east from, —. 
=) two * Pierres Drnidiques"" 2 kilos. north-east from (М). | 
^ t ` QGellninville. Megalithic monument (J.). Ellipse of 12 stones, E 
v p largest diameter 21 metres, other stones outside (К. ). This Ж 
| Ji. does not appear to exist now, see ante. ^. 
.— — Grandville-Gandreville. Two dolmens called (1) Le Loupde Thion- 
P ville or Grosse Pierre; and (2) Gres de Linas (J.). "A 
liliers. "Pierre Drnuidique " 2 kilos. south from (M). Á 
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St. Jean Pierrefixte. Megalithic monumentand St. John's fountain 
У (J.). Х.В. The name of thiscommunne appears to be derived 
from the megalith, and the fountain or spring was probably 
М attraction before St. John was heard of in this country. — 
ғ. | 
Loigny. “ Pierre Antique,” 1 kilo. south from (M.), 
St. Maixme Hanterive. Megalithic stones (,J.), 
Marboué.. Penlven at St. Lubin d'Isigny (J.). (See Chiteandun). N 
Margon. Megulith (J.). й. 
St. Maur. Peulven, two dolmens, and berceau, or altar; nlso Fort = — 
Me. Lamotte (J.), Monuments Celtiques (M.), Peulven, three Th 
Ee dolmens, and near Chüteau of Mermillon, n mound with- 
ap ditch and stones, called Fort Lamotte (R.). See description 
of dolmens ante, "Uu 
Méniglise. Megulithie stone (J.), “Pierre Druidique,” 1 kilo, north = | 
east from (M.). | | 4 
Méroger, Mézieres. A number of stones between these where legal ! 
sentences were delivered (R.). "ua 
Mervilliers. Demi-dolmen, called du Mesnil (J.). Le Mesnil di» 
marked on (M.), apparently as a place, Inclined dolmen: ee 
called Pierre de Mesnil, 44 m. long, one end buried (R.). 
Montainville, Dolmen (J.). A circular inclined dalmen, two cap- 
atones (5 m. x 2 m. x '65) and several supporta (R.) EES 
Montboissier. Megalithic monuments near farm of L'Ormorice (J.).—— ЖУ, 
"Pierres Druidiques" (M.). Stone 2 m. 65 high at УТ) 
L’Ormorice and sundry stones mentioned under Alluyes f 
(R.), and see Moriera. | LT 
Montreuil. Dolmen at Cocherelle, four stones overturned (,J.). 4 e 
Morances, Megalithic monuments, of which the stones have for the m 
most part been used in making roads (J.). Pierre Piqué, maze 
?l mm. high, and a number of flat stones; three large slabs Ғ 
іп а garden, and another dolmen in a garden, consisting of Ns 
five uprights supporting part of capstone, the other part | 
being broken off and lying on the ground, called the Pierre _ Qu | 
Tournante; fist stones between Morancez and Corancez, | 
and four stones at L'Abbaye de l'Ean (R.). The statement чу, 
of (J.) explains why I could not find these, | A.L.L. "s i 
Moriers. Dolmen de la Pierre Counverclée (J.). Inclined dolmen, ` 
3m. 35 X l m. 65, with one upright, in field of Grosse 3 
Pierre, Pierre Converclée (Montboissier). inclined dolmen in. — — 
middle of field, 8 m. 33 x 2 m. 33 x 05 (RJ). ТЬ ія пой 
| {ауен to me whether these are two dolmens, or two 
| envy en Daonois. Dolmen de in Couvre Claire (J.), Pierre 
Nottonville, At extremity of park of Chütenu de 1а Browse a 
| dolmen called Palet de a (4.). Pierre Druidique 
(М.), also mentioned by 
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i  Peronville. Megalithic stones (J). 
«St. Piat (Changé), Megalithic monuments (J.). Menhir ealled 





na Pierrefitte, dolmen called le Berceau, two upright stones, - 


Мы and dolmen (see description of these ante). Dolmen called 
LU Chapelle du Martyre, dolmen called Pierre fritte, near 

^  Plancheville (svuth of), Four or five large stones called Pierres 
"m Main Verte, where people go to render homage to the 
> Р Chapter of Chartres Cathedral (R.). | 

A Prodemanche. Megalithic stones (J.). 

—  Prunay-le-Gillon. Dolmen (J.). 

— Baumeray. Ruined dolmen (J.). Ruined dolmen on left bank of 
E - Loir, on road from Illiers to Bonneval; nt Montemain an 
d inclined dolmen (one stone 2 m, 60 x 2 m. 30, resting on 
P two others; towards Alloyes a peulven und some other 





J abt stones ( H.). 


23. foury. Dolmen (J.). Dolmen, capstone $4 metres long, resting 


m. © en one stone, l m. 15 high, called Pierre de Gargantua 
(because thoughk to be erected by this giant) (R.). 

; Trizay les Bonneval. Near mill of Fricot a gigantie dolmen 

bes 14 metres round (J.). Planche de Beaumont near mill of 

= Verles Chartres. Megalithic stone of Pierre Pesant (J.J). A very 


EN: large dolmen, much mutilated and buried nearly to level of 
LA, platform (Ht). Pierre Pesant mnrked on (M.), but on 
ESI uiry I was told there was no stone there, und thatit was 


e 

E Бае the name of the place, ALL. 

° Villiers St. Orient. “ Pierre Druidique " 2 kilos. south-wesl from 
3 M2 bay E 


(M.). 
Vitray-en-Beauce. Near Beauvoir, a megalithic stono (J.). “Pierre 
EE Сапе” (М). | 
Жоков. Dolmen de In Pierre Levée (1), "Pierre Druidique " 
А 29 kilos. south from (M.). I was told that this was one stone 
supported by another (presumably a capstone with only one 
supporter left}, but too fur for me to get to while waiting 
T for traim АҺ. | | 
—  Ymerny. Pierres megalithiques (4 3: | 
—  - YXmonvile Pierre megalithique (J.), 2 kilos, south from, Pierre 
| Druidique (M.) An inclined dolmen, two upright stones 
one metre high supporting capstone 2m. x 1m. 78 (K.). 






Mz, J, Jacons then read the following Paper:— 
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On the COMPARATIVE ANTHROPOMETRY of ENGLISH JEWs&, 


By JoskPH Jacons and T&rpoRE SPIELMAN, 
(WITH PLATE rv.) 


of anthropometric ohseryations on Englizh Jews of various 
classes carried out on lines as far as possible parallel to Mr, 
Galton's classical experiments at the International Health 
Exhibition, 1885, The measurements were made in the first 
instance at the Jewish Working Men's Club, Great Alie Street, 
E, the Committee of which was kind enough to grant us the 
use ofa room for several weeks, which was fitted up, as nearly 
as circumstances would permit, in a manner similar to Mr. 
Galton’s Anthropometric Laboratory at South Kensington. 
Considerable interest was shown by the members of the Club, 
of both sexes, a large number of whom submitted themselves to 

After some time the laboratory was moved to the West End 

where a number of the Jews and Jeweases inhabiting that 
quarter were good enough to go through it and submit to the 
various tests, The results were in each case written in duplicate 
оп а printed form, one copy being torn off and presented to the 
p examinees as some slight return for their kindness, 
— —— Great assistance was given throughout by Mr. and Mrs. 

= Ernest Franklin, while Mr. Lissack, the Honorary Secretary of 
the Club, facilitated our work in every way in his power, 
ee Our apparatus was modelled after those used by Mr, Galton 
= atthe Health Exhibition in order that our comparisons might 
bëma torreet as possible, | 
The measurements and tests taken were ;— 

Height standing without shoes, 


Ju | af eye. 









In the present paper, we give the resulta of a number. 
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on the French scale; but towards the end of our investigations 
we devised an instrument which might be adopted by anthro- 
wmlogista, 

We found that this head measurement could be more con- 
veniently taken when the “subject” is in a sitting position and 
directly after the sitting height is obtained. The apparatus 
consists of a flat piece of board abont 12” x 9". Directly 
beneath this, two guides are suspended about 9” apart, so that 
the widest head may easily go between them. A metal socket 
moves up and down on each of these guides and is made to 
fit tightly by means of springs. Attached to the sockets 18 a 
frame of steel wire û," thick, and which in held in a perfectly 
horizontal position. This wire is bent in such a way as to make 
the “tour of the face,” resting like a spectacle frame without 
eye-holes, upon the lower socket of the eye. 

The measurement is taken thus —The. board is brought down 
horizontally upon the vertex of the head of the person sitting, 
80 that the head comes between the guides. The socketa carry- 
ing the frame are then brought down the guides until the 
curved part of the frame resta upon the lower socket of the eye, 
and the sides of the frame are level with the orifice of the ear. 
This compels the head to be held in the requisite position for 
taking this measurement, and the reading upon each guide 
(which ia graduated i in centimetres and millimetres) should be 
identical. The wire may be pressed towards the ear when men- 

suring narrow heads and without losing the horizontal position. 

Altogether, by the methods described above, we took on an 
average 2] measurements on each of 423 individuals: altogether, 
8,803 measurements, n number sufficient to give trustworthy 
results, as the persons tested were themselves average samples 
оѓ the two chief classes into whieh English Jews may be con- 
sidered as divided. These may be described as * West End 
Jews,” the better nurtured inhabitants of the West End and 
descendents for the most part of Jews: who have been long 
settled in this country, and “Kast End Jews," the less 
fortunately situated Jewish dwellers at the East End, the 
parents of whom in many cases were born abroad, As far as 
possible it was desirable to get out results for each of these 
classes separately, and for the most part we have done so, By 
this means we are enabled to make our results bear directly ow 
one of the burning questions of anthropology, that of nurture v, 
nature, to use Mr. Galton's convenient phraseology. For the 
“West End Jews" are ultimately derived from exactly the 
same race anil class as the East End Jewa,so0 that differences 
of race are totally eliminated, and we are enabled to trace the 
influence of nurture pure and simple. The problem of deter- 
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mining purely “racial characteristics" will be considerably 
simplified if we can in this way determine what may be 
described in contradistinction as “nurtural characteristics,” 
It is in this connection that our investigations appear to us to 
have a wider outlook than ordinary anthropometric results, 

Our method has been to contrast West End and East End 
Jews so as toget at the influence of nurture. But besides this, 
there might be a residuum of race influence which could only 
be bestest by comparison with another race. West End Jews 
might differ favourably in height from East End Jews and yet 
all Jews differ unfavourably in height from Englishmen, owing 
to original difference of race. Another comparison was there- 
fore necessary in order to fully test our results and that was 
with Englishmen generall y. 

Here we have Mr. Galton's results before us as a standard, — 
and we have accordingly placed the results for all the Jews 
T ë examined by usside by side with his results for the English 
m ë men md women examined at the Health Exhibition. We have 
D. throughout adopted Mr. Galton's method of * percentiles” (see 
"Journ. Anthrop. Instit." ASSETS) nnd have given the 5th, 





25th, 50th, 75th and 5th percentile in each case, The extremes » 
give what we proposed to call the “range " while the middle 34 
number giving practically the *' medium " or “ average” result, 7 
though for some purposes there ia a slight difference between nje 
the two. Finally we have worked out similar calculations forthe „А 
50 or во Sephardic Jews, descendents of the Jews expelled from , 
Spain and mostly descendants of the oldest Jewish residents in 4 


this country. | 

With these preliminary remarks we may now at once present 
a table summing up our main results, We give also, in Plate IV, a 
set of curves showing the results of these measurements.and com- 
paring them with Mr. Galton's taken at the Health Exhibition. 

The curves commence on the left hand side at the minimum, 7 __ 
and end on the right hand side at the maximum capacity, whilst e 
the perpendicular lines, where cutting the curves denote the 5th, 
290, 50th, 75th, and 95th percentile measurements, Of course 
the most important of these perpendicular lines is the centre 
one,which shows the mean or average of each class ns represented 
_ by the curves. We need scarcely add that these curves merely 
.. express in graphic form the information contained in Tabe L — . 

| he black solid curve represents Health Exhibition male 


| diede ene all Few | ts for compariso 
| The star curve, West End Jewa, - à 

The dotted curve, East End Jews. 
Sa dot-and-bar curve,the Sephardim (Spanish and Portuguese 
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The lighter curves denote the corresponding female measure- А, 
ments in each case, ! A 
It will be observed that the black curve is almost invariably at 5 
the top of each table both in minimum and maximum measure- д 
ments, and. frequently in the mean measurement; but Mr. i 
Galton’s Health Exhibition visitors are beaten im two places: ч! 


their maximum is inferior in weight to the Sephardic Jews, and 
in keenness of sight to;—The maximum of all Jews and 4 
Jewesses, Sephardim and West End Jews. The Hast End Jews 
are there, as im all of our measurements, inferior to all but those 

of the females, | 

The Sephardic Jews are the highest in maximum in weight i 
mensurement, They are the Aighest also im keenness of sight 
test, and their mean is good in both eases. In strength of 
squeeze they are the highest in the mean, and lowest in mini- 
mum and maximum. In strength of pull, they are the highest 
in minimum, and lowest in mean and maximum. In span, their 4 
average iş the lowest, but recovers towards tho maximum, = 
ln height, they retain the 3rd place in maximum, minimum, d 
and mean, the Health Exhibition males and * West End " Jews 
being superior. In breathing capacity, the same is the case, — 

The West Lad Jews are highest in average in keenness of Т 
sight test, as well as in span of arms, In height, sitting and - 
standing, they retain mn even position directly after Health Г 
Exhibition male measurements. | | 

The East End Jews are practically the lowest everywhere in 
minimum, maximum, and mean. 

The Jewesses are superior to the Jews- in keenness of aight, 
both in average as well as in minimum and maximum. In this 
test they are above the Health Exhibition males and females, 
the “All Jews" maximum, and the East End Jews. 
The Jewesses are above the Health Exhibition females in 
minimum, maximum, and mean of strength of squeeze. 
They are, however, inferior to them in breathing capacity. 
They are again superior in weight to their Health Exhibition 
sisters; but inferior in height, sitting and standing, and in 
Epam. ые Га, | | | 

‘The general result of this table is tolerably clear. English 
Jews in general compare unfavourably in almost all anthro- 
pologieal measurements with the class of Englishmen who © 
visited the Health Exhibition. But if we take the West End Í 
— Jews, who were probably of very nearly the same class as the 
Exhibition visitors, the inferiority vanishes almost entirely, | — 3 
- TThus, to take an example, while the mean height of " AII Jews A 
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T was only Kō inches, against 67-9 inches for Mr. Galton's subjects, — 
an inferiority of nearly 3 inches, the West End Jews averaged. 
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«GT Finches against 67-0 inelies, an almost inappreciable difference, 








It is obvious that nurture has made the difference between the 
heights, both of West End and East End Jews, and between Jews 
and Englishmen. Are we then to dismiss height altogether 
from our tests of race ?. Is it only a difference of nurture that 
makes the contrast between the Hottentot and the Patagonian ? 
Not altogether, as we can see by scrutinising а little more closely 
the figures we are discussing. The “means” are much the 
same among the well-nurtured Jews and the visitors of the 
Health Exhibition, but *the range,” as we have called it, is 
different, Thus, to take the upper limit, while Englishmen 
pure and simple reached 72*4 inches, all Jews reached 70 inches 
and West End Jews reached 70-4 inches, 

Here we have seemingly an instance where long continued 
bad nurture through many generations shows its influence on 
the measurements of well-nurtured descendants not by reducing 
the average, but by restricting the mnge and preventing any 
very great variations from the artificially reached average. 

lf this example could be taken as typical, the real test of 
races is rather to be found in the extreme cases than in the. 
mean, Asa matter of fact this is practically the way in which 
popular judgments about races is made. And yet even in the 
very case before us we have observed a striking ‘instance of the 
permanence of race types, even in so variable a thing as height, 
which seems at first sight to depend only on nurture. In Mr. 
Jacob's paper on “The Racial Characteristics of Modern Jews " 
(Journal, V » xv, 1885, p. 345, hegives the measurements of height 
for nearly 15,000 Jews, which average 161-2 millimetres or 
6247 inches, This is remarkably near the 63775 inches which 
is given in our table as the mean height of all the English Jews 
examined by us, Altogether it would appear that while anthro- 

logical measurements depend on nurture, social conditions tend 
to preserve the same kind of nurture in various races, amd. so 
keep the racial measurements constant, If any change of the 
conditions of nurture occur, pre-existing conditions of bad 
nurture tend to lower the “range” in well-nurtured descendants 
rather than to depress the average, The extremes, say the 95th 
per centile, are thus more trustworthy racial tests than the 
pod or mean, 

Applying this test to our general results, we find inferiority 
all the line in the general ‘results of English Jews as 
Бао with other Englishmen, except in two particulars, 
viz, weight in Jewesses and keenness of sight in both sexes 
Tt is curious that while, the average weight of Jeweases is 9 Iba. 
below that of other Englishwomen, the highest weight reached 
is 5 lbs, more in the cases of the Jewesses, a confirmation of the 
VOL. XIX. G 
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popular impression of the superior solidity of the Jewess. 
Turning to keenness of sight, we find again that while the 
_ Jewish average is inferior, the higher limit is superior to the 
| extent of l inch in the ease of males, and of no less than 4 
F inches -in the ease of females, A "Jew's eye," in ita literal 
- Bense, seems therefore a valuable possession sọ far as keenness 
- of sight, though in its appreciation of colour it is far from being 
Е so vuluable, a8 we shall see, 
Having discussed such of our results as can be compared with 
Mr. Galton's, we may now proceed to give the additional infor- 
mation we have obtained and compare them with the reaults of 
Mr. Jacob's paper just referred to, Thus taking the colour of 
hair and eyes, we may compare the results reached as regards 
- English, German, Austrian, and. Russian Jews, and may con- 
, T EL them with the- Jews of § } "n descent. known us 
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Colour of Byes and Hair. 
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English Sephantis Jüwn | ia. 
FrusnJwa 2. — 
Auran Jews 0. 
Russian Jews КА = 






It will ba observed that the number of blue-eyed English 
Jews is very small, viz., only 11 per cent, (as indicated by the 
_ entre line of figures). The Sephardim show 21 per cent. 
- Taking the blue and grey eyes together as light coloured eyes, 
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thropometry of English Jews. EE ) 


Considering the absence of any absolute standards for these. ) E. | 


colours, the results are tolerably uniform, except as regards 
two points which are probably connected together, the less pro- 
portion of blue eyes and the greater proportion of black hair 
among English Jews as compared with their foreign lrethren. — 


This may possibly be кү ined to some degree by the fifth D- 
| e hav оң 


class of Jews, which w ' included in thé above table. 
The Sephardim or Jews descended from the refugees from 
Spain after the expulsion in 1492, are generally darker in com- 
plexion, and have darker hair than other Jews, as ean be seen 
from the above table, or still more decidedly from the table 
given by Dr. Beddoe at the end of his paper on the“ Ethno- 
logical Characteristics of the Jewish race” (Ethnol. Trans. 1869). 
Now our measurements included nearly 50 Sephardim, and 
doubtless others who had Sephardic blood in their veins, so that 
the black hair of. English Jews may he referred to the greater 
admixture of Sephardim, who do not exist elsewhere to any 
extent in Northern Europe (except in Holland)! On the other 
hand, the paucity of blue eyes among English Jews cannot be 
accounted for on this ground, as the Sephardim do not differ 
materially in this respect from the test of Jews. We suspect 
that a confusion of nomenclature has crept in here, and that we 


were perhaps more rigid than the foreign observers in restricting . "- 


the term blue to the purest shade of that colour. © 
While on this point, we may bring in our results as to the 
colour blindness of English Jews, which is perhaps the most 


marked characteristic we have reached. This was tested by an. : 4 


instrument exhibiting strips of wool, ee which are four with 
a green shade, and the subject haa to select these by placing 


pegs opposite to them. However the fact is to be explained, A 7 


the Jews in our experiments showed a remarkable inability to 
undergo this simple test, as is shown by the following table, 
which gives the percentage of failures. 














East End. | West End. | AIL | Sephardim. 
Jowa x 14-8 9^4 12-7 13-4 
Jewesaes .. : — 871 2-0 ü 





Previous inquirers have observed the p the Jewish 
race in this respect, but the results reached far exceed any 
1 Tt is to bo remarked, however, that this odmixture is only of recent date, 
both branches of the Jewish race haring boen practically endogamous. | 
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previously reached, which average about 4 per cent, for Jews, 
whereas our results are more than three times as large, It ia 
possible that in a few instances the directions given were nob 
understood, nnd the mistakes were rather misunderstandings, 
But it was too obviously plain in many instances where the sub- 
ject deelared that he could not see any difference between brick- 
red and pea green, and the fullest allowance for misunderstand- 
ings would not reduce the percentage to anything under 10 per 
cent. The causes of this startling defect ure probably to be 
found in the long continuance of Jewish life in cities, where so 
much less colour: and especially su much less green is to be met 
with, Of its effects we may refer to two: the absence of any 
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painters of great ability among Jewish celebrities, ànd the want ahi 
of taste shown by Jewesses of the lower grades of society in the «т 
choice of materials for dress, &c. Where there isso large an ; 














amount of total colour blindness, there must also co-exist a still 
> larger proportion of dulled sense of colour and a general lack of 

| interest in the delights of colour, стена in its more refined 

forms, It seemed to us worth while calling attention to this 
’ defect, as it is probable that early training can in some measure 
| overcome it, and it is clear that colour lessons should form part 
of every Jewish chilil's training. 

Wemay now pass to another measurement in which Jews are 
generally credited with inferiority and not without reason. We 
refer to the girth or circumference of chest which is regarded by 
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some anthropologists as of such importance that they calenlate 7м 
from this the “index of vitality.” Unfortunately, we cannot in ae 
this case compare with Mr. Galton's results, but it is at uy 


rite reassuring to find that English Jews in this respect compare 
somewhat favourably with their foreion brethren; their averace 
being 3) inches against BO em., or 31-5 inches for 8,000 foreign 
Jews. Here again the influence of nurture is shown by 
comparing the measurements for East and West. | | 





E . Jt may be. bserved that in this ANE characteristic th 
E Sephnrdio Jews do not show to any advantage, as it must be 


| confessed they do in most of the measurements in Table T. 







Except in span and breathing capacity, the Spanish Jews show 
а аш but marked superiority over their Ashkenazio cc. 
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religionists as the rest of Jews are called. It is a point worthy 

of notice that the three points of Sephardic inferiority, span, ° 

girth, and breathing capacity, have to de with the lungs, and ——  ——— 

would seem to indicate a lower “ index of vitality" aqong tha 
Spanish Jews. They certainly seem to be dying ош, по = 
} nger possess the pre-eminence among Jews that they once did. ie 
| Tt would be worth while inquiring whether phthisis is to any = 





М appreciable extent more frequent among them than among other — ——— 
А Jews. Y 


ibe We now pass from these bodily measurements to. those of the 
head on which we have collected materials greater in number 
than any observer who hitherto dealt with Jewish craniometry cA 

on the aes subject. We may sum up the whole material at . 
present available in the following table, in which we have kept zn 

— — to the older names and proportions (meaocephalie 2 77:8 — 80). go. . 











Y „| Inder, | еен | Meso- | Brachy-cephalic, Hon 1 " 
B 07 iî утта. dH 
ER ow aro Бии, Ж 
"ê E sr Kopermirki. E. 

F se ATA Jacobs nnl Spielman, = y | 





1 T 79. 
From this it would seem that Engliah Jews are far more long- 
-  deaded (dolichocephalie) than those on the Continent. This =! 
dE may be partly explained by the fact that our results include. 
some Jewessea ond a few lads whose undeveloped orania would | 
tend to lower the average, P | ДЕ 
Р But there is, we believe, another explanation which will EU 
account for the phenomenon without supposing any deteriora- E 
tion on the E English Jews, if deterioration it is to be 
long-headed physically. There might be two men whose cranial 
index was 75, but the one might have a skull 15 x 20 centi- 
metres, the other 18 x 24 [t is obvious that the latter has a | 
larger receptacle for his brain, though he may have the same CEP 
 eranial index. A better test of this "eapaeity would be to — 
| adopt the plan followed by Mr. Galton in his treatment of Dr, | — 
Venn's craniometrical resulis with regard to Cambridge students. м6 

He multiplied height, breadth, and length of skull together, and — —— 
— thus obtained what might be termed a measure of the * know- = 
— — edge box " of his subject. Wo Mos ' 
— "Unfortunately, we were unable to take the height of skull, — — — 
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and could not therefore make the full correction. But we have 
multiplied together length and breadth, and thus obtained what 
we might call the “foundation” index of our subjects’ skulls. 
On arranging these as before with the mean between mınımum 
and maximum, and contrasting these with results of the cranial 
index, we obtain some very light-giving results, which are of 
sufficient interest to deserve some minute attention being paid 
to them. 















“ Foundation Index” of Jewish Heads (5th, 25th, 50th, TOL, 
Y5th per centiles). 
"Татти пт. 
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Here we observe that while the cranial index of the West -m 
End Jews indicates dolichocephalism, and, therefore, it would — 
seem inferiority, their “ foundation" index would seem to go on. кА 
among females in the East. So far then as any knocking at the — | | 
skull can give any clue of the value of what is within, the — — 


“foundation” index would seem to answer that purpose much 
better than the cranial index, and is much simpler to get at m 
than Mr. Galton’s tridimensional “knowledge box.” We append i 
a table which gives at once by merely reading off in centimetres 
каш каа of skull, both “cranial” index and * founda- 
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dia To fid cranial index f skull 15 cm. broad By 19 em. look 
m hendod 15 and nlong horizontal line ng bly per 


dawn vertical column 
A rend off cranial inidaz 709 and foundation index 287 (reully 285 squire gm). 





- "These seem to us the main points of interest elicited during 
the progress of our inquiries, and we now have the pleasure of 
mE Sari to the Anthropological Institute for comment 
and d : i 








This Plate си in graphic form the results given in 


v» Table L The black vertical lines represent the 5th, 25th, 50th, 


Tàth and 95th proe The various curves cross these at 
points showing the measurements reached by 95, 75, 50,25 
and à per cent. of the subjects | measured, The letters attached 
to either end of each curve indicate the different classes 
whose measurements are given. 


zar. (continuous thick curre) = Health Exhibition results for males. 








a (conti = Health Exhibition results for femules. 
ane (thick burs) =All Jews. ATF кнын) ~ All Jewesses. 
wane (heavy stars)=Wost End Jews. way wr hina падак — West End Jewesges. 
EIM (hes dota) — Eust End Jows. dots) = Eust. End Jewesses. 
- & (dots 1 неровно or Spanish Je M | 
Шы... i 
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Thus to take an example: if we arranged LOO of each of 
these classes in a row from the shortest to the tallest, the 
seventy-fifth in each company would have the height shown by 
the measurement indicated by the corresponding eurve at the 
seventy-lifth pereentile of th» lowest set of curves; ag. the 
seventy-fifth of the East End Jews would be exactly 66 inches, 
of the Sephardim exactly 68, and so on with the reat, 


Discussion, 

Мг. Ввлввоок said that, as he had been Secretary to the 
Anthropometric Committee of the British Association for several 
years, it wis a satisfaction to him to find that the conel uaions of that 
Committee ns to the importnnee of nurture were borne out by 
the patient and painstaking investigations of the anthors of the 
paper, With regard to the comparison between Mr. Galton's 
Health Exhibition statistics and those in the paper, it was to be 
borne in mind that those who visited the Exhibition and presented 
themselves for mensurement would in the main be healthy persona 
in good spirits with money in their pockets, and would therefore 
be rather above than below the average of persons of the same 
elass of life, and while the same might be true in some degree of 
- the Jews referred to. in the paper it would not be so to the same 
extent. This consideration might slightly modify the differences ° 
observed. lt was in bis recollection of the. conelnsions to which 
his Committee came that ү found the tests of strength by pulling 
to give doubtful results, nnd he was therefore disposed to set those 
aside; but the other observations of Messrs. Jacobs and Spielman 
appeared to him to be very interesting and valuable. ۳ 
Prof. Roreet Jones asked if the mensured visitors of the 
Health Exhibition referred to may not have inelnded a sufficient 
‘number of Jews and Jewessea to have modified the value of the 
resulta when taken merely as for English people. 


Dr. Puexé and Dr. Gansox also joined in the discussion. 


Mr. Jacons in reply mentioned that very few, if any, Jewish 
visitora of the Health Exhibition visited Mr. Galton's Laboratory. 
Tt was possible that the class of Jews which had been termed in 
the paper " West End Jews" were slightly better nurtured than 
the average visitor of the Exhibition. — — M 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


HRacr AND LaxGcasn. 
x (Journ. of the Anthrop. Inst., vol. xviii, page 430). 
= Either Mr. Holmes has misunderstood the Duke ûf Argyll, or the 
Duke, Captain Burt. 


The passage apparently referred to is as follows :—' 


-~ ~ The Trish tongue was, I may say lately, universal even in many 
| parta of the Lowlands; and I have heard if from several in 
d Edinburgh, that before the Union, it wns the language of the Shire 
] ` of Fife, although that county be separated from the capital only by 
> the Frith of Forth, an arm of the sea, which from thence is but 
C geven miles over; and, as a proof, they told me, after that event 
` (the Union) it became one condition of an indenture, when a youth 
` Gf either sex was to be bound on the Edinburgh side of the water, 
that the apprentice should be taught ihe English tongue, — 
^ Letters árom a Gentleman in the North of Scotland.” London, 
1822. ge 158... | 
In tha edition, there is a footnote, expressing doubt as to the 
correctness of the statement ; but cape would obviously be hard. 
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- Folk-speech usually lingers long the official language has 
changed. James IV. is an anthonticated instance of a man in Fife 
speaking Gaelic. He seems to have unders sod King-craft better 


К some recent writers who have pictured the later Kings of Scots 
siding completely with one portion of their subjects. 
Е. From a variety of sources comes evidence that Gaelic was spoken 
- Galloway till about the middle of the 18th century, The whole 
question of speech-changing in the British Isles is most interesting, 
but wants viewing achromatieally. In Scotland, we may begin by 
debarrassing ottiselves of that “ great magic transformation scene 
whieh some associate with a refugee Saxoness; and, throughout the 
| Union, wo must recognise that ching of speech, oreven change of 
.* sovereignty, implies no change of race. 
Wavrgg M. T. CAMPBELL. 


< ls June, 1889. 








Sea HEATER үлүү re eM ee Ceres ty 
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Note by Me. A. W. Howitt, as to Descent in fhe Dreni TEMNE. 


A letter from Mr, Howitt to Dr. Tylor, September 21st, 1888, 
contains the following remarks, which are communicated to the 
Anthropological Institute ot the writer's desire. It should be 

slninod that Mr, Fraser's communication (“ Journ. Anthrop, © 
Inst." vol. xvii, p. 185), was sent in correction of a statement by Mr. 
Howitt (“ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.," vol, xiii, p. 457), that descent in 
the Dieyerie tribe is uterine. Mr, Howitt now produces evidence 
that his original statement was correct. NY; 

“You may remember a notice which was sent by Mr. Frazer to 

the * Journ, Authrop. Inst.,’ conveying m statement by Gason that 
with the Dieri the sons tuke the father's murdu and the girls 
that of the mother. When I saw this I could hardly believe my 
eyes, because my own knowledge was against this, as well as the 
cintements made to me by the missionaries in the Dieri country. 
[ therenpon wrote to the Lutheran Mission at Koppernmana, = 
requesting that further enquiries might be made. The reply was я 
that the Dieri said all the children, both girls and boys, take the | 
murda of the mother and not of the father. In order to farther 
check the statement, T agnin wrote to the missionary asking him to 
enquire from the Dieri concerning A certain man who was the head М 
man of the tribe when 1 knew it, and of whom Gason has written 
much in giving me information abort the Dien. This man I knew 
to have been of the Manyura (Portulacea oleracea) murdu. In 
reply J hear now that: (1.) His murdu was Manyura;.(2.) His 
mother's murdu was Manyura; (3.) His father's murdu was 
Warnyati (Ému). 19 

"T also learned from a correspondent who is well acquainted with ¥ 
the tribe which adjoins the Diri in the south-west that with thom — | T 
the children ure all of the same murda as their mother. He sent E 
me à list of a namber of the apop which showed this con- ; 
clusively. I am now quite sure that Gason has made a mistake, 
bnt I must say for him that it is about the only one 1 have found 4 
ont, except a few inaccuracies in some of the less common relation- — ^ 
1 terms.” 3 


BFTULUREAL ÜHAWELES їп Tov in Frosrien, 


We have received, through Admiral Tremlett, particulars of the 
discovery in tumuli by M. de Chatélier of two. hia 







of two ened | ойга] 


balanec, Finistére, and ia 2 chamber, 3 metres long, 1 motre 64 broad, 
| and 2 metres 60 high, the walls bei nf of uncemented masonry and 
the roof consisting of u single large slab; round the bottom of the 
chamber is a ledge ar bench of dry masonry, about a foot wide and 
, bigh; which had supported thick planks of oak forming a floor, 

i was thickly covered with oak leaves, amongst which were the 
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Anthropological Miseetlanca. grow 


| incinerated remains of one body, two small bronze daggers, and a 
O O” aamnll two-handled urn, which had i pent ' been covered with a — — 
— coarse cloth, particles of which still adhered to it. The second is — —— 
i at Kergounion, near Guisainy, Finistére, and is also of uncemented 
ы masonry, covered with a single stone; the chamber is 2 metres 40 | 
E long, 1 metre 45 broad, and 1 metre 45 high ; it had an oak floor 
y» but not a ledge of masonry to support it, and there wna also an 
Ф oak ceiling covered with elny at about two thirds of the height of the 
^ ehnmber; the floor was covered with sea sand an which reposed a 
skeleton: near its waist were a bronze dagger and two bronze 
plaques, near the head was a vase with four handles, and on the 
forehead a cirelo of bronze; the skull had heen trepanned, and the 
aperation had apparently been suecessful. We do not remember 
any other instance of a wooden ceiling being found under a cap- 
stone in a chamber of this kind or dolmen. ү: 
А.М. 
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Isreesationan Üoxogzss of Рвенізтошо ANTHROPOLOGY and 


* | | ARCHAXOLOUY. 
a The Tenth Session of the “ Congrés International d' Anthro- 


| pologie et. d'Archéologi? Préhistoriques," will be held in Paris, at 
i the Collège de France, from August 19th to 26th, under the Pre- 
El sidency of Professor A. de Quatrefages. | 
E The following is the Programme of subjects for discussion :-— 



















Question L-—Creusement èt remplissage des vallées, remplis- 
sage des eavernes, dans leurs rapporta avee l'ancienneté de 


v Thomme: 
Question IT.—Périodicité des phénoménes glaciaires. | 
Queshion. IIL— L'art dans les alluvions ct dans les cavernes. 
Valeur des classifientions paléontoloziques et archéologiques р 
(Question IV.— Relations chronologiques entre les civilisations de 
la pierre, du bronze et du fer. _ 
Question V.—Helations entre les civilisations de Hallstudt et des 
autres stations danubiennes et celles de Mycénes, de Tiryn- 
the, d'Issarlik et du Cancase. | 
Question. VL—Examen critique des crünes et ossements quater- 
| naires signalés dans les quinze dernières annés— Eléments 
E. ethniques propres aux divers izes de In pierre, dn bronze et 
e du fer, dans l'Europe centrale et occidentale. —— 


ү Question VIT—Survivences ethnographiques pouvant jeter 
MN quelque lumière sur l'état des populations primitives de 


І карр Ны occidentale. 
Question VIII. —Jusqu'à quel point les analogies d'ordre archéo- 
logique et ethnographique peuvent-elles nutoriser l'hypothèse 


de relation ou de migrations préhistoriques ? 


















Other questions besides those in this programme mny be dis- 
 enased, but notice of bringing such subjects forward should be sent 

J in ndvunee to the General Secretary of the Organizing Committee, 
Dr. E. T. Hamy, 40, Rue de Lübeck, Paris. 
— "The subscription is fixed, as aon former occasions, at twelve 
francs. Those who desire to join the Congress should send this 
wmount io the Treasurer, he Baron de Baye, 58, Avenue do la 
Grande-Armée, Paria. 


Б 





Faeven Associatios jor the ADVANCEMENT оў БСТЕКОЕ, 


i The “Association Francaise pour PAvancement des Sciences” 
| will hold its annual session from August 8 to 14, under the 
C Presidency of Professor Н. de Lacaze Duthiers. The usual 
—  enstom at meeting in the provinces will this year be departed from, 

` dn consequence of the Exhibition, and the seasion will be held 
> in Paris; The offices are ot 358. Rue Serpente, Paris, and М.А. 
Fournier is the Secretary. 





The BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the British Association for 


the Advancement of Science will bi held at Neweustle-onon-Tyne, 
commencing on Wednesday, S tember 11, under the Presidency 
of Professor W, H. Flower, U.B.. LL.D., ERS; &o The Section 
ot Anthropology (Section H) will be presided over by Professor 
Sir W. Turner, ; ,D., LL.D., F.H.5., L. & E. The Vice-President 
of this section is Professor G. H. Philipson, M.A M.D., D.C.L., 

F.R.C.P. The Secretaries are Mr. G. W. Hloxam, M.A. (Recorder); 
Dr. J. G- Garmon; Vice-President of the Anthropological Institute ; 
and Mr.J. Rutherford Morison. Communications, accompanied 
by the nee ү nbstracts for publication in the Report, should 
be sent a8 early ns possible to the General Secretaries, British 
Association, 22, Albemarle Street, W. | 





Puorrssom WiisMANN'a Essavs. 

It is now four years since Mr. A. E. Bhipley called attention in 
the ** Nineteenth Century " to Prof. Weismann & Essays on Heredity 
the essays has been translated under the care of Mr. E. B. Poulton, 

` of Oxford, und will form the second volume of the “Series of 

‘Translations of Foreign Biological Memoirs,” which the Claren- 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


APRIL ra; 1889. 
Professor FLOWER, C.B, F.R.S, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The election of F. HAVERFIELD, Esq., M.A., of Lancing College, 


The followin vang presents: were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For tre Linear. 


From Messrs. Telusee & Co.—Trübnuers Record. No. 243. 

From the Avrnon.—Note on a case of Elephantiasis Arabum. By 
R. W, Felkin, M.D. | 

— The Négri Sémbilan, their origin: and ituti By 
Martin Lister. 

— Bul Cranio di un Idiota. By Michele Centonze. 

— L'Osso Bregmatico (Antiepilepticum); Studio di Michele 
Onetonze, 

— ШЕРА. By Ginlio Barroil. 

agn og Fortællinger fra Angmngsalik, sumlede af G Holm, 
К 
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o Carta Hastiscs.—REelibition of the Skulls of a 


From the Avrion.-—Ethnologisk Skizze af Angmaeslikerne af G. 
| — Holm. 1887. 
“From the Acapemr—Baulletin Intern Sonal de lÀcadémie des 
Sciences de Cracovie. Comptes Ridas des Séances de l'année 
| "1885. 
From tho AssoctarioN.— Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association, 
Vol. x. Nol. February, 1589. 
—— Journal of the Royal Historical and Archmological Association 
of Ireland. Val. viii. Fourth Series. No. 77. 
From the Rovin Scorrism GEOGRAPHICAL Soctert.—The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. Vol, v. No. 4. April, 1589. 
From the a roceedings of the Royal Society. Vol. aly. 
No. 217. 
س‎ e af the Royal Geographical Society. Vol. xi. No. 4. 





s of the Society of Biblical Archeology. Vol. xi. 
ћ, 1889, 





i " iof the Society of Antiqunries of Scotland. 1587- . 


L—— Journal af the Society of Arts, Noa. 1897, 1898. 

Trom ihe Evrrom.—J4Journal of Mental Science. No. 113. April, 
1889. 

—— Nature. Nos. 1013, 1014. 

——— Beience. Nos. 317-921. 

—— American Antiquarian. Vol. xi. Wo. 2. March, 1889. 

—— Revue Scientifique. Tome xliii. Nos. 15, 14. 

_— Revue d’Ethnographic. Tome vii. No. 5. Septembre— 
Octobre, 1888. | 


Exnumrriox of the SkuLLS of a BURMESE DACOIT 
| and of a REBEL CHINESE MANDARIN. 


By Carram E, 5. HASTINGS. 
ONE of the skits exhibited’ was that of Po Tok, a celebrated 











“oh the orthern border District, and close to 
the Ava district. He was the son of the Thugyi, or headman 
Afte ebd mem lost Eu thugyi-ship, about 

Iro nil dacoit,and at the time of 
»eoenised as a daring 
itary and police, 








ш d ey than most. of his fellow-countrymen, 
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| Dacoit leader, who was a native of Nabuain, a village: 
border of the M "un 
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Burmese Dacoit and of « Rebel Chinese Mandarin. 95.) 3 


| and he was universally feared for his iphumanity and rüpacity, 
| At the time of his death*he was about thirty years of age. - 
ر‎ The second skull exhibited by Captain Hastings, was that of 
^^ a military mandarin, a native of one of the. northern provinees 
` of China. His real name was not known, but the name of Sze 

| Ohuen was given to him by the Burmese from the fact that the 
| bulk of hia followers in his last expedition were recruited in 
"| that province of Yunan.. Sze Chuen had been of high military 
——  mank &nd a Mandarin of the Blue Button, but was degraded 
and exiled to Yunan för unauthorized military enterprise, At 
Le the request of the. Vieeroy of Yunan he defended the Chinese 
merchants in Bhamo from attacks by the Kachins, but haying 
——- quarrelled. with these merchants, he threatened to sack the 
| town. With a following of two hundrel Chinamen from the 
P Кеше of Sze Chuen, and five hundred Kachins from the hills, 
s e defended himself, and held Bhamo for a lonz time ngainst 
E the Burmese. After a siege of several months, during which 
—.  Sze Chuen was distinguished by much bravery and moderation, 
» he and his lieutenant, finding their position hopeless, disem- 
bowelled themselves in the Shind temple. The Burmese com- 
mander shot the corpse of Sze Chuen through the hend, and 
then ordered it to be crucified. On the British occupation of 
Bhamo in December, 1885, Captain Hastings secured the skull, 
Sze Chuen was about forty years of age at the time of his 
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Mr. Warnouse nsked if Captain Hastings was aware of an 
superstition or beliefs, amongst the Burmese, of influence а. 
after death by such characters ав Po Tok, In Southern India 
notorions dacoits and robbers, ay wellas men of unusually wicked 
or violent character, who had made themselves feared in their neigh- 
bourhood, were believed after death, Ria uu if it were violent or 
untimely, to become Bhutas (demons or malicious goblins), always 
Intent on working mischicf and bringing about misfortune, Sudden 
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5 illnesses, death, disenses to cattle, blight of crops, and the like, are 
1 attributed to them. And in proportion ns they were crüel and 
- .. drended in life, by so much are they believed to become powerful 
| and malignant when dead. Many years apo n mang of dacoits 










spread terror in the southern districts of Madras; the leader was 
especially ruthless, ond when at last he was taken and executed, 
the popular fear of his Bhuta-malignity was such that for months 
after nearly half the children born in the region he ravaged were 
named after him, this being looked upon as n propitiation, and nvert- 
ing his evil influence from a honse in which there was a child bearing 
lis name. This belief in an evil influence after death seems some- 
| what analogous to the vampire superstition of Eastern Europe, 
"NS 1-2 
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The Rev. W. 1). Morrison remarked, with reference to Captain 
Hastings’ interesting account of the dacoit leader, whose skull he 
had exhibited, that as yet little or nothing had been done in England 
to test the accuracy of the contention that in most cases the sulla | 
and physical structure of criminals constitute remarkable points of 
difference between them and the ordinary man. A school of anthro- 
pologists has recently arisen in Italy, which maintains that there 18 
a distinctly criminal type of man who mny be known from the normal 
man by certain definite physical characteristics. This criminal type 
<4 atid to present anomalies in the structmre of the skull, the eyes, 
the ears, the lower jaw, the arms, &e., and to occupy in the senle 
of life an intermediate position between the savage and the mad- 
mun. Atavism and physical degeneracy ure accounted the two 
leadine features of this abnormal type. The chief advocate of 
these idens ià Professor Lombroso, of Turin, and in the last edition 
of his large work, L' Jomo Delinquents, ho brings forward an immense 







number of facts and figures in support of his thesis. Not only in 


Ttaly, but also in France and Germany, Lombroso’s conclusions 
have received a considerable amount of support, and a Congress 
devoted to criminal anthropology 1s. to һе held this year in Paris. 
The speaker hud made a considerable number of investigations in 
this Feld on Lombroso's lines, but could not say that he had met 
with the same number of physical anomalies as | 
disciples had, Mr. Morri ‘eonsidered that Lombroso’s method 


had two defects, In the first place he compares the physical 
stracture of criminals with the physical structure of soldiers. But 
soldiers nre not a fair test, for they are the pick of the population, 
and not average types. In the second place he exaggerates the 
difference of bodily structure between the civilized and uncivilized 
man. According to Rateel this difference is more a difference in 





mode of life, in mental disposition (Anlage), in historical situation, | 


than in physical structure.” But the whole question demands 
fuller Are .nnd it would be most interesting to compare the 
results of Mr. Galton's anthropometrical investigations at South 


Kensington with similar results obtained in a similar manner from) 


the examination of undoubted criminals. 


Professor Frowrer, Mr. H, H. Нозговти, and Mr, ATKINSON 
also took part in the Discussion. 


replying. anid he was not aware of any 
ith Po Tok's death. 








"The following Paper was read by the Secretary :— 
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The Maoris of NEW. ZEALAND. 
Tribes. 


1. The natives are divided into tribes and sub-tribes ; but the 
tribe has somewhat of a clannish character, on Rodonit of 
common ancestry. The tribe (fu) is divided into. sub-tribes 
d (лари). The principal tribes are Ngapuhi, Arawa, Rarawa, 
~~ JANgatiruanui, Ngatiraukawa, Ngatihaws, Waikato, Ngatimaru, 
= Ngatimamoe, &e. Some of the Hoa have from long defeat 
р ` dwindled down almost to as amall proportions as a large Aapu, 
ZR 2. The tribes are not disting i by differences of dress, 
_ mor in the mode of wearing the hair; slight differences do exist, 
but are not to be called trit: 
- 3. A very few of the tribal or suh-tribal names are derived 
from animals or objects; even in these few cases, I think the 
name lias been that of n man; thus Raukawa, n plant, then, û 
man culled after the plant Raukawa, then the tribe his posterity 
called Ngatiraukawa (Ngati = children of, descendants), The 
теи tribe are an exception ; arai means " shark," Waikato 
“flowing water"; but the Arawas have no * totem " respect 
for the shark. 

4. The members of a tribe do not regard as saered the animal 
or ps from which they may have derived their name, nor do 
tlie to kill or eat it. 

уто They have plenty of stories as to the origin of tribes, but 
they are to be found in the published works of Grey, Shortland, 
White, nud others. 

Firth, descent, adoption,.—T. In ordinary cases or with common 
women there are no birth-ceremonies, but in cases of difficult 
parturition a fohunge, or priest, is im attendance, and he, together 
with the woman, repeats е Аллада (invocation) of Hine-te-t 
wa; it commences— 
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“Weare, weare the mat, 


hug" Couch for my онынан chila” 


or else the invocation commencing “ Oh Hine-te-twa twa, release 
Tuhuruhuru. These were celebrated charms of great antiquity. 








! This has been written in reply to the code of “ Questions " issued by 
Е Mr. J. 1 e and published in ME А, Inst," vol. xviii, p. 431. 
: original questions. 


pamgrapha are numbered to correspond with tho 
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© While the Karakia was being chanted, the father had to plunge 
inte the river. If the child is not then born, the ancestral line, 
up to rangi (sky) and titi (Creator), must be invoked, Lc,if & 
boy is being born; if a girl, the mother's line ot ancestors. 

B. The mother is not secluded before birth; but she is tap 
- afterwards, until made noa, or “ common" by ceremonies. The 
ceremony was performed about a month after birth, the mother 
being secluded till then, lest she might tapu any of the people 
engaged in kinara (sweet potato) planting. There were two 
different forms of the ceremony :—one was the fua; in this 
form, two fires were. kindled (* new-fires " of course—made by 
friction of wood), опе for the gods, one for the priest-chiettainess. 
Then the tohwnga (priest) repeated the incantation beginning 
* Breathe quick thy lung," &c. Fern-root is cooked on the fire 
for the atve (gods) ; this is waved over the child by the priest, 
and afterwards placed in some sacred spot. The female tribe- 
priest (if there is one) waves the fern-root cooked on her fire, 
and touches the baby im several places, pretends to eat the 
fern-root, but does not; 16 18 laid in a sacred place. Ii there is 
no female priest-chief (ribi) a figure is made of weeds to 
represent her. This removes ѓар. 

In the other ceremony, when the fuaponea is chanted, it removes 
the Jem from mother and child. A number of clay balls are. 
made by the priest, and little mounds near them; each mound is 
named for a god, and each clay ball for an ancestral chief. The 
pm then took a branch of Karamu or of bawa, parted it, and 


bound half round the baby's waist, chanting the invocation . 


called tunpan, beginning “There sre the mounds risen up, m 
When this is finished, he sprinkles mother and child with 
water by means of a branch, and chants again. When the 
song is finished, he plants the branch, and if it grows the child 


will be a warrior. Then three ovens are made, one for the. 


mother, one for the priests, one for the gods; food is cooked in 
them. A number of pieces of pumice are placed in a row, and 
named for the child's ancestors; then the priests offer food 
(from the god’s oven) to each stone in turn, with the incantation 
beginning, "There is your food," &c. (the gods ate the “soul” 
of the food); then the tapu was removed, and. the mother and 
child free. | A | | 

"There is no rule as to the mother's food during pregnancy. 

9. There is no rule for the husband's Nonii do is he 


subjected to any special treatment; there is no trace of ће 


10. The child is named at the time of the purification spoken 
T of above; this is called iri-iri, or baptism, sometimes, but ia 
` really more a "churching" than a “christening.” However, 
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tribe went with the priest; who waded out into mid-stream with 
the baby and sprinkled him, reciting the incantation of, '* Bap- 
` ised in the waters ol Tu (the war-zod). Be thou strong,” &o. 
‘The priest sometimes, at a particular time, repeats. slowly, one 
by one, the names of the child's ancestors, aud if the baby 
sneewes, that particular name just being recited is chosen; but 
‘most Maoris are. named from “nickname” sources, such as 
` personal peculinrities of &elf or parents, local names, “ sounding 
sea,” “angry sky," &c. There ia never any godfather or god- 


sometimes, with a great chief, the father, mother, and head of 


.4 2. EIN 


D mother. | a 
> 1i. There are no special observannes in regard to infants 
= whose elder brothers or sisters have died previously. 


ы 12. Infanticide, though common in Eastern Polynesia, is not 
— spin New Zealund; there is plenty of room for all, and the tribe 
— . wanted plenty of boys for war, and girls as breeders. The 
۰ Muoris idolize children and spoil them dreadfully. 

p 13. When the father and mother belong to dilferent sub-tribes, 
— — thefather's landed property wentto the male elildren, the mother's 
: to the female, but all the children belonged to both tribes. Ifa 
mirl married a chief of an utterly strange tribe, she lost claim to 
her mother's land, unless she could induce her husband to stay 
with her tribe, in that case she lost nothing, for the tribe gained 
a fighting man. The rules, however, ure very intricate, and 
cannot be fully discussed 1n this place. 


ha 14. Adoption is sometimes practised, but ia not common as in 
Eastern Polynesia, Children were generally adopted by close 


relations, such as uncles, ke, When a woman has lost her title 
to her mother's land by marrying a stranger, her brothers can 
secure her share for her children by adopting them. | 
Puberty.—15. There is no special ceremony performed on 
lads at puberty, except in the case of tlie eldest; son of the head. 
chief of a tribe. He has to be initiated into the secrats of all 
priesteraft. and witcheraft as Ariki of the people. A fast із 
proclaimed, and the people are not allowed to eat, from dawn 
till after dark. A shed built of palm (nikauw = Arvest sapida) 
branches is made with an equal number of sticks on each side 
be chiefs. .In this shed the old aríkt sleeps the first night, and 
` mt dawn the young man is sent to him naked. (Naked, for 
` `  fenr garments defiled by having touched food should be present 
— a&sacred ceremonies) The young chief is urged to sleep, and 
the priest watches for omens (lakti). ol jerkings. If an arm or 
jerk inwards it indicates luck, but if it jerk outwards the 

lad cannot be tanght, Then the old man repeats the incantation 
beginning, * From whenee come all things,” &c,, and afterwards 
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‘berins to teach secrets. ‘This is what was done in New 


Zealand; in the old land whence they came legend says they 


had a whare-kura or college in which the young men were 
taught astronomy, agriculture, &e.—they were very sacred in 
this. But there has been no where-kura in New Zealand," 
` A young chief had successfully graduated in this college if, 
on completion of his course, a slave being brought in front of 
him, he could strike him dead by repeating a charm. It may 
be that this statement will be disbelieved, but tapu is an awful 
weapon. I have sean a strong young man die the same day he 
was tapued; the vietims die under it as though their strength 
тап out as water. Yet I never knew n great wizard. 

16. There is, at these rites, no pretence of killing the lad and 
then restoring him to life. | 

17. During the initiatory rites, women could not go near a 
young chief; I do not know if seeing was prohibited, but it 
would certainly be avoided. 

18. They do not practise circumcision, nor do they knock out, 
chip, or file the teeth, bore the nose, distend the ears, msert 
rings in the lips, or perform any other mutilations of a similar 


19. They all tattoo, but not at puberty—the full tattoo of a 


warrior took place after his distinguishing himself in war. The 
tattooing of a slave's face was only a vile practice, introduced 
lately for the sake of selling dried heads (fully tattooed), as 
European curios ; as Maining was told by the trader, “ "Eds was 
getting scarce.” The patterns were tattooed, not incised, The 
men are tattooed on face and posteriors—women, û few lines on 
breast, slight pattern on lips and chin, and (sometimes in old 
days) on back part of leg (calf). Some women in South Island 
were tattooed on face like men; very rare. The drawings made 
by me for White's, vol. 1,“ Ancient History of Maori,” are good 
guides—the curved pattern (Mataore) never varies. There 18 
a good example on pp. 331 and 352 of “Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge—the New Zealanders.” But the real point is that 
on the brow juat betwerm fhe eyes is a difference which is 


+ 


individual, and is the “signum” of each (or was anciently). I 


say what I think of tattooing. in “Ancient Alphabets in Poly- 

An old legend states that Mataora went down to Po (Hades), 
aetunl operation on him at his request, because the marks were 
only painfed on men’s faces before that time, and would wash 
off. I think there is no truth whatever in the tradition ; 
j Tere hear that there ware Wharedara at a plate called Whanganci, 
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tattooing is an extremely ancient practice, and T believe that I 
— ean prove etymologically that the curves of Maori tattooing are 
snake-coils, whieh they must have learnt far away from Poly- 
.. . mesiga—and even these are later than the Motokwri tattoo of 
> i iple li ag 
A 20, When men are having their fates tattooed, the priest or 
the persons sitting by, sing the " tattoo song,” beginning “In a 
group we sit and eat together" The best Maon v 
commencing, “E noho ana, € kattahi ana," may be found in 
— Grey's poems (Hakirara o nga Maori) p. 57. ‘If a girl, the 
'. song,” Recline, my daughter, to mark thee” (Takoto ra, o hine), 


Grey, p. 58. z 
A person being tattooed is prohibited from eating fish, unless ; 
the fish (sacred to Tangaroa, the sea god) is held up to see the in 
tattooing. No gourd or calabash must be eaten, if children _ 3 
have playfully made tattooing marks thereon, The priest and 
all the people are faps (on account of the blood), during the 
operation, but the ceremony ol making native ovens with hot 
stones is gone through— priests oven, gods’ oven, oven for the 
tattooed man. The priest handles one of the hot stones of the 
gods’ oven, thus transferring the tapu to their food, which is 
hung upin a tree. After the eating, all are noz (common, not 






21. Answered above, 

29 I do not think that there is any mark distinguishing 
tribes, &e., still we do not know everything (probably never will 
now) about the full signification of tatau. | 

33 [never heard of any ceremonies performed on girls at 
puberty. I think I should have been sure to have known. 

4 "o5. Women. were not secluded at menstruation, but they 
J. were tapu, and would not be allowed to touch food that was 
1, being cooked—some of the men might eat it by accident, 
E and that would tau them instantly. 

N 26. They thought that the menses contained the germs of 
| unformed infants—the seed of humanity—the germs became 
the malicious deities called Kahu Kahu, of which I will treat 
under demons, If a manu touched her he would be tapu, if he 
had connection or ate food cooked by her, tept "an sel thick.” 
ь Marriaye—27. Thereis no absolute law as to marrying within 
^ or without one's tribe—that is, no law personally affecting the 
Mian or worman—ounly as to the land. 

JB and 20. Asa general rule the girls had great license in 
the way of lovers. I don't think the young woman knew when 
she was a virgin, for she had love affairs with the boys from her 
cradle, ‘This does not apply of course to every individual case— 
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some girls are born proud, and either kept to one sweetheart or 
` had none, but this was rare. When she married it became ~ | 
very different; she was then ќари іо her husband, and woe betide ” ? 
her if she was guilty of light conduct, p 
30, Anyone outside brother nnd sister could marry, although 
marringe of [first cousinà was preatly disliked. They seem 
aware of the weakening effect of the * in-breeding." There are 
| ases in which (especially in legend) even these bonds were 
T broken, but not as proper social practice. AA man had to he a 
very strong and powerful chief who eould dare to tamper with 
daughter, daughter-in-law, sister, &c., and then he earned wide- 
spread denunciation for himself and stigma for the offspring. 

51. А man, if powerful and wealthy, might have several 
wives; but as the tribe supported all in food, the mean men 
would be prevented, in some way or another, from keeping large 
establishments. i | 

32, There is no polyandry, marriave relations are strict, unless 
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the husband gave consent, as for à guest, &c.; but I know of one > 
instance, and only one in ancient lewend, wherein a woman (she | 
was a goddess or demi-goddess), had not only two husbands at 
the same time, but these two husbands were brothers, за! 
od. Polygamy is caused in some cases simply by the desire " 
Tor the women, also by early betrothals, and having to take the J 
widow of a deceased brother; alliances with other great chiefs, (M 


or a love of display by a show off of a big retinne; as each wife 
had her separate plantation, Mera, the more wives a chief had 
the more able was he te entertain guests; but there was no one ет 
T cause in particular; the wives worked, and so did the chief 
himself, even the greatest. 
- ..3M. Betrotlial of children was common among people of birth. 
If no betrothal, there was generally a lot of talk and squabbling, 
every one in the tribe thinking he had a right to interfere, till 
at last the young couple, if lovers, would flee to the bush until 
| their living together was agreed to. The girl generally began 2 
L the courting. I have often seen the pretty littlelove letter fall — ^ 7 
© tt the feet of a lover—it was a little bit of flax made into a Y 
sort of half knot—" yes" was made by pulling the knot E 
Light—^" no," by leaving the " matrimonial noose " nlone, Now, | 
С Lam sorry to say, it is often thrown as at invitation. for love- 
making of an improper character, Sometimes in the Whare- 
2 Matoro (the porns owe) a building in which the young of 
| both sexes assembled for play, songs, dances, &c., there would 
be at stated times a meeting; when the fires burnt low, girl 
P would stand up in the dark and say, I love so and so, I want 
him for my husband," If he coughed (sign of assent), or snid 
__ “yes” —it was well—if only dead silence, she covered her head 
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with her robe and was ashamed, This was not often, as she 
generally had managed to ascertain (either by her own inquiry 
or by sending a girl friend) if the proposal was acceptable, On 
the other hand, sometimes a mother would attend amd say, “1 
want so and so for my son.” If not acceptable, there was 
enerally mocking, and she was told to let the young people 
have their house (the wooing-house) to themselves. Sometimes 
if the unbetrothed pair had not secured the consent of the parents, 
a late suitor would appear on the scene, and the poor girl got 
almost hauled to death between them all One would get a leg, 
another an arm, another the hair, &e—girls have been injured 
for life in these disputes, or even murdered by the losing party. 
There was generally a show of force, more or less severe ; but 
after she had been taken away, the parents came to see the pair, 
and when presents had been interchanged, all were satisfied. If 
the couple had been betrothed at infancy there was no ceremony 
but a feast of the relatives and tribes of both, the bride was 
clothed in new mats and handed over to her husband, py whom 
gifts were mado, “Marriage” was merely suoe-tahi, "à sleeping 
together.” 
35. Often the husband went to live with his wife's people— 








not, of course, if he wus à great chief, or had several wives, If 


he want to live with his wife's people, he was considered as one 
of her tribe, and fought on Бен side—sometimes she would 
leave him and go back to her own people if he did not. 

.36. There is no preparation for marriage on the part of either 

ride or bridegroom, by fasting, bleeding, or any other way. 

37. Answered above. | 

38. The bride is not veiled. 

^9 Noris either she or the bridegroom ever represented at 
the marriage ceremony by a proxy or dummy. 

40. There is nothing corresponding to bridesmaids or best 
теп. | 
4], Nor are any ceremonies observed by bride and bridegroom 
on the day after marriage. 

49. A man cohabits with his wife immediately after marriage. 

43. And lives openly with her. — — 

44 The Maoris had no custom which required or permitted 
that the wife should be touched by any person other than her 
husband. 

45, Men abstain from women at menstruation, pregnancy, after 
childbirth till the child is weaned, and previous to and during 
hunting, fishing, and war. 

46, As quite an occasional thing a man who had many wives 
would lend one of them to a guest whom he wished to honour 
greatly. He would not let his first or chief wife be touched, 
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but one of the inferior ones perhaps. He could let a guest have 
one of the girls. In Hawaii, whether the woman was married 
or single, she would have been thought very churlish and boorish 
if she refused sucb a slight favour as connection with any male 
friend of the family. | 

46a. A widow went to her husband's next brother, unless hé 
chose to forego his right. Her proper course was to strangle 


47. They may all speak to and look at each other—there was 
no restriction, 

Disease: and. Death.—19. "They believe that disease is caused 
by the entry of an evil spirit into the body: or at all events the 
anger of some deity or demon (Aiwa). Even slight sicknesses 
_ Were supposed thus to be caused. Said a great chief once, “My 

Alva is a boil.” + 
. . 8l. And they try to effect a cure by exorciems, &c., made by 
the priest. Rheumatism, however, they cured by means of the 
many hot springs (charged with sulphur, &c.), in parts of the 

ountry, Poisoning with Tutw (Coriaria ruscifolia) berries they 
cured by holding the patients over the smoke of weeds and 
leaves. Poisoning by eating the kernels of Karaka (Сотулосатрия 
levigata) by paying the pn in the earth up to his neck. 
Bones were well set in spliuts of bark; wounds were generally 
left to themselves after they had extracted any broken pieces 
of spear or bone; they healed in a manner an European 
could hardly believe. I have seen a Maori speared with a big 
rafting spear (an iron-shod pale thicker than the wrist), the point 
driven through the breast (just under the collar-bone) and 
coming out at the back—in a week’s time he walked fifteen miles 
crossing 4 mountain range—the wound being healed, 

They also used the bark of thè Kimu (Dacrydium eupres- 
boim] boaters into a pulp ns n cure for burns, when placed on 
thesore, Dysenteryanddiarrheea were cured by chewing the leaves 
of Koromiko (Veronica sp.) and the Kawnkawa (Piper excelswm). 

There was m онд. Берт " Return, oh ye gods of the 
land" (Te whai Kirin metals Grey's poems, 420, for burns. 
The charm for broken limbs begins, “O thon JWF, give me 
thy girdle as a bandage for this limb” said whilst the priest 
is binding up the fracture. — | | 
ап ceremonies at a death were very intricate, and 
parts of the islands. Slaves were quietly put 

re carried when dying into some shed, 

Friends p athered when they heard 
l loud vibmting wail) from the wives and 
e. ves Ren chere were cuttings of the face with sharp shells 
or pieces of flint by the women and of the neck on one side by 
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the men. The hair was also cut off on one side, and some- 
times a few long locks left untouched as a memorial of the 
departed—this was called Pakipaki taha. The burden òf the 
lament was, “ Go, go, we follow.” The friends, who came from 
long distances to lament, wore wreaths of green leaves or of 
lycopodinm, Sometimes the body was buried: in other parts of 
the country ij was placed in a little house with the greenstone 
club, &e,, of the deceased: sometimes in two pieces of a cance 

ced upright together, the corpse being tied in a sitting posture 
oie کا‎ which the decomposed parts fell. At other 
times it was placed in a small canoe and set up in the branches 
of a tree, Slaves were killed sometimes and the chief wife 
strangled herself—these were buried with the husband. — A taro 
(Colocesia. entiquarim) root was placed in the hand of a dead 
child that lie might have food for his journey to Reinga; food 
was also buried with a chief. The exhumation (Ukunga) took 
place from a year to two years after death, There were many most 
intricate ceremonies used :—The consecration of the spade with 
which the body was dug up, the charms forthe binding up of the 
bones, for the seraping, for the bearers, lustrations of those 
engaged, "making common" those engaged in the work (ie, 
lifting the fapw). The bones were scraped, anointed, decorated, 
painted and set with feathers. When they had been seen and 
wept over by all the relatives, they were packed away in the dark 
anvestral burial cave, or else thrown into some inaccessible rift 
or deep chasm, lest some enemy might get hold of the skull, to 
taunt it or to use as a baler for a canoe, Fish-hooks made 
from the jaws, thites, pins, &¢., from the bones, were supposed 
to be terrible insults to the relatives—hence the secret 
sepulture. » 

D4, The whost of the departed was not feared, if the proper 
ceremonies had been performed, If they had not, the spirit 
might become t kalukahw (which see), though not of the worst 


vee Persons who have touched the corpse are considered very 
uncleun; they have to be charmed over, &c., by the priests. 

56. The relations do not have to observe any special rules, 

AMurder.—358. Murder must be revenged by every member of 
the tribe until satisfaction has been obtained, <A chief, when 
dying, generally left as his poroaki (last words) some reminder 
ob revenge for his people to carry out, and would generally 
nominate some one person to devote himself to this especial 
purpose. “These death orders. were looked upon as sacred 
commands. Vengeance, or propitiation by bloodshed, could be 
obtained by assaulting a tribe who had nothing to do with 
the cause of quarrel; but, generally, the tribe or family of 
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the murderer was sinsled out for venrence, and a vendetta 

59. I cannot remember any instances of compensation for 
homicide bemg permitted; there was little property to offer; 
= blood for blood " (somebody's—not too particular always as to 
whose) was the rule. . _ | | 

60, I do not think that any purification "was needed after 
murder wn/ess the dead body had been handled. “Murder” is 
not regarded in the English way. Asa chief said to me, “If I 
go out for a morning walk with my spear, and I seo a man, and 
I push my spear through him, ‘ia? isn’t nurder—that 15 р 
But if I invite him to my home, give him food, tell him to sleep, 
and then kill him, that is ' murder '" (Kohurw), 

Property and Inheritance,—61, Land waa held primarily by 
tribal right; but within this tribal right each free warrior of the 
tribe had particular rights over some portion. He could not 
part with the land because if was not his to give or sell, but he 
had better rights to certain portions than others of his tribe. 
He would claim by having the bones of his father or grandfather 
there, or that they once rested there; or by the fact of his 
navel-string having been cut there; or by his blond having 
been shed on it; or by having been cursed ae ; or by having 
helped in the war party which took the and; ar’ by his wife 
being owner by deseent; or by having been invited by the 
owners to live there. The tribe inherit either by conquest or 
possession—conquest mainly—but if the scattered remnant of 


diodes 


reverted to the male line. If she marries man of another distinct 


quietly and their occupation be winked at—after a certain time 
they have a title by occupation, 

2. A man's property descends to his song, and a womatts ta 
her daughters The whole of a man’s movable property was 
his own, his arms, decorations, canoes, &¢., but so constantly was 
the law of mere or plunder (made by custom, having force of 
laws) carried out, that a chief often had little he could really: 
call his own, except his personal weapons, ornaments, &e., whicl 
were fap by touching his sacred oa. A chief could tap a 


certain thing by saying, “That canoe is my back-bone,” &с. 


Then, unless one was of rade power than he, it was untouched, 
it became really (for ull practical purposes) the chief's bodily 
part, house and fenees, his plantations, &e., were his own 
U-born women шау inherit property. But the title of 
women to lands ran out sooner than în thie mule line, А chief's 
granddaughter can claim on her grand itl 
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tribe and goes with Aim, she loses her land; so says the proverb, 
* The woman goes away and goes without her girdle." 

Û4 The younger child never sueceeds in preference to the 
elder, unless there is some shameful incompetency or outlawing 
against the latter—madness, black treachery, or something of 
the kind—so rare as scarcely to be worth noticing. The elder 
brother inherited, then the next, and next—when the brothers 
were dead, the land reverted to the children of the eldest. 

Fire. —65. Fire is obtained by friction of wood—one pointed 
piece is rubbed in a groove upon a flat piece with a longitudinal 
motion. A little dusty fibre is scraped by this process up to 
one end, then this begins to smoke, and it is in the nursing of the 
aby-spark with tinder, &e., that artis shown. It was generally, 
when used for “common fire,” kept lighted as long as possible, 
and firesticks were carried to startnew fires with—butonall solemn 
occasions “new fire” was made. A chief, too, must have his own 
sacred fire to sit by, lest perchance some inferior person muy 
have used it, or (horror of horrors!) used some of his fire to 
light another on which food was cooked. This would be 
(metaphorically) cooking the chief himself! Fires were always 
made new for ceremonies such as those connected with the 
purification after childbirth, the haireutting of a boy, the war- 
parties return, &c.—in almost all ceremonies food was cooked 
for the gods, and of course no “common fire" could. be 

GT. I luve given the best Polynesian stories in a paper on 
. * The Origin of Fire.” Ven ik 

Fond.— 68. Certain foods are forbidden, but not as in Samoa’ 
where almost each family has some particular food forbidden 
because sacred to the household god—this looks like totemism. 
The Maori of New Zenland ate almost everything but lizards 
(these being held in superstitious awe). The cuttle-fish was the 
property of the riti (priest-chief), sud was only shared by him 
with another as a high honour. Kwmnara—sweet potatoe (Convol- 
vulus beteta)—was sacred while growing, until made common 
by the firstfruits being conseerated. Women were allowed to 
M. what the men ate, but human flesh was generally denied 
them. - 

69. The women and men ate apart, Generally each шап 
ate apart, A little basket of food was brought to each by the 
women; ifto n great chief, by his male slave. Eating was always 
done 1n the open air—food would tay à house, and яо apu any 
one entering. I don't know why they don't eat together—but 
it is 80. 

70, Children generally eat with the women——seraps are thrown 
to them and they play round like kittens. 

71. The women generally eat together, but not the men. 
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72. Cannibalism was common formerly, They ate their 
enemies, and some very wicked old ruffians would eat a slave 
‘now and then. | 

73, Desire for revenge was the reason given for cannibalism, 
cooking anid eating beingthe greatest of insults. They had some 
iden, I believe, that the courage of the person eaten would come 
to them, but I do not think it was a lending idea—at all events 
with the majority it was overgrown, It is possible that scarcity 
of food in siege-time may have helped the practice—they had 
plenty of food at ordinary times. Some old Maoris declare 
ennnibalism to be a recent invention—this ià not true; it is 
mentioned in a very old legend, and i$ a world-old practice with 
all savages, even our own peoples: the other. Polynesians, even 
if not cannibals, had customs pointing back to days when they, 
too, ate human flesh, — | | 

74. There were no special ceremonies at cannibal feasts, nor 
were oe sits SE or implements used. 

19. Тһе use of human flesh was not confined to any class or 
‘sex, a8 even the women ate it sometimes. | 

T6. If the eaten person hail been are doubtable enemy, they 
dried his head asa trophy, and made ‘flutes of his thigh-bones, 
&c,—otherwise the bones were thrown away. 

Ti. They never drank the blood of either men or other 
animals as blood, but they did not avoid it particularly. 

78 There are no particular occasions when the sight of blood 
is avoided: nor are they ever prohibited from seeing the blood 
‘of persons of the opposite sex. 

19. They fasted on certain occasions; at the hair-cutting of a 
boy-ehief all the people fast, so does the young man initiate (see 
above, 15). No food is cookeil in the settlement the day before 
: wir party ee (bros the priest has gone through his 

livination by the atu (throwing spears of fern stalk), 

80. Bee 73 above, — Ы ) 

ffunting and Fishing.—81. They liad no hunting in the proper 
sense of the terim, there being no large land animala. The moe 
is not mentioned in any of their rediable legends; that is, not 
mentioned as a large bird. In a paper on the “ Maori and the 


Moa," I have already expressed my belief that the Polynesian. 


Maoris did not even know the Dinornis Tats were hunted 
(the small frugivorous native rat—not the common Norwegian 
species brought by Europeans, and now swarming), and for 
this purpose ronds were eut in the forest, Before they started 
the hunting party gathered together and sang the charm com- 
mencing “Give thanks above,” &e. (faumaha ki runga). Two 


! "Journ. Anthrop. Inst," No, 63. May, 1888, 
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lines, miles long, were eut in the bush, nnd traps baited 
With the berries of the miro (Podocarpus ferruginea), kc. Then 
the Taitei è runga was sung. When they had caught a great 
many they made an oven for the gods; into this a rat wns 
ut; it (the rat) was then lifted up on an altar and tlie Aarakia 
Бане” * The smell is drawn out” (Te kala koia unuhanga), _ 
was used by the priest, then other omens were made, one for 
the priest, ae for the hunters, one for the common people (noa), 
ic, not hunters, &e, The fishing ceremonies were far more 
numerous. The beach and the whole sea near woull be tapu — 9 
the daya new seine net was first wetted. The seine is fapu — — 
till the first fish is taken ond set free—set free after a hair | 
from the head of the priest has been put in its mouth, with a — 7$ 
prayer that it may tempt other fish to come and be caught. | 
The first fish caught in a new canoe was always alfered to the 
gods as offering for the men; the second for the women— 
‘sometimes thrown back into the sca as an offering to Tangaroa, 
the ocean god. Before commencing fishing the priest (set apart 
for fishing charms, as another for tha crop of sweet potatoes, &c.) 
made them fasten all the hooks in regulur order along the sides 
of the canoe, and then commenced the. long incantation, " Turn 
to me, turn to me, O Maru" (Tahuri mai, tauri mai, E Maru). 
When the fishing was over and the party returned to their Pa, 
three ovens were maile—one for the chiefs, one for the priest, 
the others for the assemblage; then the priest, holding up a fish 
by the gills, repeated the charm of “tlie fish of Tangaroa " 
commencing Te tka, te tka, 1 waitefara—ani the ceremonies were 
over. The taking of whales, seals, &c., was very fapu, and woe 
betide the man who cut up or tasted one of these creatures 
Hill the ceremony of makiig the animal “common” had taken 
place. ‘Some of the most tragical (legendary) events in native 
history arose from this sacrilege. There are no rules as to eating, 
speaking, &e.—except those mentioned above. They did not 
' scarf 
83. Tha women and children do not observe any special — 3 
rules while the men are out hunting or fishing. * 
85. Nor are any ceremonies observed for the purpose of — 
appeasing the spirits of the animals and fish that have been А 
killed. The bones are sometimes used for tools, &c., but are Î 
mostly thrown away, in 
Augriculture.—86. They had no ploughs, but they were careful 
and diligent cultivators. The ground was turned over with 
an instrument called ko, а pointed rod with a crooked foot rest 
some inches from the point, The kumara sweet potato plantations 
were tended with the greatest care—the plants set in rows of bean- 
tiful regularity. As the plant needs fresh gravel six inches deep 
YOL XIX, K 
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the labour of bringing it from (sometimes) long distances was 
very great. The taro, Aram esculenium, was also cultivated : 
the Ave (gourd) was grown everywhere, The kumare crop wis 
sacred; the persons working at cultivating it were sacred, and 
the offering of the firstfruits was one of the solemn religious 
ceremonies, The firstfruits were offered to Pani, the son of 
XN the god of the Avmera, The ceremony for making sacred 


-the Avmere coltivatora was called whabo-mahunge. 


87-96. They have no special ceremonies at sowing, ploughing, 
or harvest; nor have they any rules as to eating the new corn 
and fruits, nor as to the fire used to cook them, They do not 
sacrifice to obtain good crops, nor to save the crops from blight, 
hail, &e., nor have they any ceremonies for keeping vermin from 
the cropa There are no superstitions as to the first corn cut or 
the last corn cut; nor is any portion of the crop preserved with 
EDU ceremonies. The only ceremonies are those described 
above in connection with the Áwmaere crop. The kumari was 
sacred to the gods of peace, Sometimes siculls, &c., would he 
placed in a row with many ceremonies, every year, to help bring 
a gool Manara crop. The skull and bones of the giant fu ow 
rangi were kept for many generations to bring out and set up 
in the sacred places of the усло. бев. | 

War——97. If war is decided on, the first thing done is for 
some lending priest to consult the omens by casting the mit. 
This is done by the priest procuring a quantity of fern stalks, 
represeuting spears—and a quantity of others to represent the 
warriors Going on the war purty (teva), The sticks representing 
the chiefs are one by one stuck in a mat and a fern stalk darted 
at each. If the spear falls on the left side of the man's stick he 
will fall, if on the right he will live. Then with sticks named 
for enemies he darts at others mamed for the men, women, and 


children who remain behind, lest they should be attacked in the 


nbsence of the warriors. When this ceremony was over, he 
lifted the tapw from the settlement, A fast had been held while 
the ceremony was proceeding, Sometimes the iu wee er 
Ron with offerings— particularly the war-gods Tw nnd Maru. 

he priest generally, under inspiration, gave the answer, and if it 
wus for war, he would chant the song concerning the “ girdle of 
Tu,” * Give my girdle af war," &c. Then when the expedition is 
about to start they all go to the side of a running stream, and 
the priest takes a branch of the seramw and sprinkles them 
onc by oos avi SNR art, baptised, oh воп, to war; wield 
the weapon of Twin the tide of war"—this is the Toi: liia, 
“War baptism." A young chief on his first war party nlwnya 
Teceived a special baptism, where hé und his companions liu] 
to stand naked in the water and be sprinkled and charmed. 
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Until he had passed through this ceremony and the bloodshed- 
ding he was a nobody. If he had shed blood in the battle, the 
chief called him forth and broke the weapon he had used, using 
the Maha or "breath charm," "Ha! ha! ha! this is the wind 
feeding," &e. | After this the youth was izpu for some long time 
yet; they could not touch a woman, &c., or toueh their own sacred 
heads, Al mèn on a war party were tipu tò women—they 
could not yo near their wives till the fighting was all done. 
They recited charms over their weapons before starting. The 

asked for alliances by sending baskets of cooked (human) flesh 
—if this present was accepted and shared, the alliance was 
acceptable, if not the food was sent back by one of their own 
men the same day. Omens were sought—a blow-fly crossing 


the path is ominous of defeat; startings in sleep were some of 


them unlucky; a kite was flown by the priest and allowed to 20 


loose over the eneny's pe, if the string. caught in the palisades 
that was an omen for victory; if the priest dreamt that his 
deity was overcome by the deity of the fue the party turned 


back directly. — There was also a ceremony of making най 


(sacred mounds) on the march, when the priest would consult 
the gods У setting up fokomanri, ar “stalls of life," in the 
mounds and, turning his back, would repeat an incantation—the 
gods being supposed to move the sticks in answer. There isa 
story that a cluef in the North offered up his son аз а burnt- 
offering in tune of war to see if the smoke would pass over the 
pe of the enemy, which would, if so, be captured. But this story 
is very doubtful, I think, as being opposed to native feeling— 
they might cook some one élse's son, not their own. [Since 
writing the. portion in body of MS. an instance of such 
sacrifice comes to my memory in ancient tradition. When 
Manaia was coming to New Zealand in his eanoe fokomeru, he 
said to his men, “Let my brother-in-law now be slain as an 
offering to the gods that they may be propitious to this canoe of 
ours.” He was killed.) Of course they had to cook for them- 
selves on à war party because there were no women with them, 
but they were very particular that food was not passed by orig 
in front of another, or put near a wenpon, or touched by the 


right hand: it had to be carried and eaten with the left hand. 


* 99. Those left at home did not observe any special rules 
unless there were bad omens, such as red. sunset, owl crying in 
day time, &e. In such a case the women would not be allowed 
to cook for the men who remained, and the men would have to 
use the right hand for food, &e., like the war party. 

100. They did not mutilate in any particular way except hy 
cutting off the heads and drying them as trophies, Of course in 
the cutting up for cannibal feasts there was mutilation ара the 
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bones were made into flutes, pins, fish-hooks, &e. The skull (as 
the greatest of indignities) was used sometimes as a container 
for food or a canoe bailer. Thè teeth were sometimes mnde 
into necklaces, A small piece of hair was generally torn from the 
head of each slain person and kept forthe home-going ceremony. 

101. When the fight was over they formed in ranks, three 
deep, each headed by a priest, who received from each man n 
portion of the hair from the victime—this was waved as a wave 
offering to the gods while the war party sang the war song, On 
their return, when they drew near to their own tribal land they 
perform the ceremony of whaba-tahwrihuri (“turning round to 

ook back.") They dig a small hole for each head of a great 
chief (of the enemy) brought back; turning round towards the 
land whence they have come, the priests wave anil shake the 
heads (this is called pioi) as n challenge, and to allow the heads 
to bid farewell. The song begins * Turn thou, look back, look 
back!" &e, When they approach the pa, they are met by the 
head priest or the priestesses in a body, andahey ате sung to — | 
thus, " Whence come hither the war party of Tut” (d haero mai | 
1 hea te tere o tu Y) The war party halt and commence a chant, 
“We come from the land, we come from the sen,” &e, All the 

eople wave their garments, and ery“ Hither! Welcome!" The 
head priest gathers the remaining locks of hair brought by the 
war party and offers them to the god of war; then they dunce 
the wär dance (tupeke); then they proceed to the edge of the 
water and sit down in lines along the bank. The priest throws 
off his elothes, wades to the other side of the stream, and offers 
up a sacrifice of some human flesh, a round pebble and some 
fern-root, repeating the incantation, *Thou canst now eat and 
consume,” &c. This lifts the tapu from the warriors. Then 
comes the tanpi or lament for the warriors who have fallen — 
then the assembly, in which all the story of the war is told, deeds 
of prowess related, do. 

102. There are nó special rules. for individuale, only for the 
party of warriors, 

Gorernment. —103. They had no proper form of government: a 
tepublic with leading men, or an oligarchy with a very large 
aristocratic class, would partly describe the system, but, only 
partly. It was not a republic, because the right of heredity was 
enforced and of primogeniture—nor was it an oligarchy, because 
every free man was a member of the council, There was no 
King; the chief was the head of his tribe and when several 
tribes ünited for war, the post of leader was given by consent to 
the best fighting tan. The influence of the highest chiefs waa 
largely a spiritual influence, The Ariki was the first-born of the 
elder branch, the head of the clan, priest as well às chief, To 
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him descended the high ancestral knowledge, tha command of ^ 
the most potent charms and spella, the right of precedence 
everywhere. If the first-born was a female she received the 
title of Ariki, but also the name Tapairu (now applied to the 
Queen). She wasa very potent person in the tribe, although, of 
course, being under the disability of womanhood, she had not all 
the privileges, could not lead in war, lift the blood-tayu, &e _ 
The male Ariki was always encred; even if he did not fulfil tha — | 
notions of his people by want of courage (a rare case), of hospi- ' 
tality, or of practical wisdom, so that another brother was made 
leader of the tribe in hia place, still the elder was the * opener 
of the womb "—and a necessary person for all sacred ceremonies, 
Next to the Ariki came the Tino Tangata, or head man of each 
sttb-tribe ; then the Rangatira, or warriors, the “free and inde- 
pendent electors”; lastly, the slaves. 

104. The chieftainship is hereditary for the Arikis, but 
elective for the war-chief Of course there was no election by 
ballot, it was generally almost an understood thing as to the 

leader—the prestige would decide without saying. The chief- 
tamship passed to sons first ; failing these, then to brothers and 
sisters ; then to half-brothers and sisters: then to uncles and aunts, 
A curious point was that a son was greater than his father, because 
he was the result of two great people coming together, while his 
father was only one great person the child held rank both by 
father and mother, From his birth the Ariki was the greatest 
person in his little world, till his own son was born. The power 
of an ordinary chief in peace time was not great; and, however 
iufluentinl, he could not compe! the men to do nnything—he 
really had little muthority except over his own family and 
slaves The Ariki who could taps the whole place or fleet was 














himseli, his head, &c., but if a stronger or greater man came 
along he eould break the tape of the lesser with impunity. 

Ouths and Ordeals—105, No special forms of oaths and ordeals 
are in use among them. | 

Safutations—l07, The hongi, or nose-pressing, was the kiss of 
weleome and also of mourning and sympathy. The general 
salutation was a waving of garments ind shouts of nau mai! 
haeve-mai! &e. (welcome! hither ! 

lrithmetie—108, They count up to a thousand, but I think 
that over 100 the ancient Maori was not very sure, 

109. They do not count by fingers and toes. 

110, They sometimes use sticks for the high numbers, but not 
more than ordinary Europ do to assist the memory—they 
have preat arithmetical o pan | | 

111. 1 am doubtful over the 5. I have been at work for 
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a power, and any chief could Фари в thing by naming it after — 
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years in arranging the Polynesian languages in a comparative 
manner and | am still puzzled. People who never gave ten 
minutes real study to the subject say that because rime in 
‘Maori means " five,” and that rime (or five) in all the Polynesian 
dialects means“ hand” and * five," therefore the Maori word 
vinga; “hand,” is the same as five (rima) — But I cannot 
recognise any other such change as m to ng, and 1 find thit 
rimgd means “hand” in other parts of Oceania besides New 
Zealand. So I do not feel sure that in New Zealand " hand " 
anil “tive” are the game words—though they are in other places. 
None of the other numerals seem to show connection with 
limbs, fingers, с. n | 

112. Mano, “thousand,” is really “many,” I think; after 100 
they were hazy. . 

Writing—13. They sometimes sent symbolical messages, 
as by the transmission of articles emblematic of their intentions, 
bat they used neither quipus, notched sticks, nor any other 
regülar method, I believe that tattooing was orginally n writ- 
ang, and that characters were prmted on the skin, The word 
ittaw- menns in Polynesia not only "marking the skin,” but 
‘counting, marking boundaries, muking communications, 
printing, painting, reckoning descent, teaching, learning, giving 
publicity to," &c, and us I find crosses and arrow heads used in 
ald tuttooing I have written a paper (7rensactions Now Zealand 
Jnatitute, Vol. AX,“ Ancient Alphabets in Polynesia,” p. 353) 
giving all I can find on the subject. 

Measurement. of Time—114. They knew the year as tow. 
They counted by nights and by moons—also by stara: A 
division of time generally was wa (a word signifying “division,” 
‘to divide”) now used for“ an hour.” The year was divided 
inl) two ereat seasons of summer and winter. There are 
varying lists to be given of the nights of the moon—the names 
seem to have differed in different localities, Sometimes they 
divide the month in halves or fortnights by “moan growing " 
and“ moon lessening,” They corrected their lunarerror (in year) 
by observing the rising of the Pleiades and Orion, The most 
accurate way of counting the beginning of year was by observing 
the first new moon after the star Puanga Rigal) was seen їп the 
morning. The four seasons were named from agricultural 
operations, as Preparation, Planting, Cessation, and Harvest, 

118. They took great. notice of the flowering of plants and of 
the mating of birds, &e. Thus Spring (our Angust) wns an- 
nounced x the Karaka (Corynocarpus legivata) blossoming and by 
.. the arrival of the eucekoo (ptpiieharanroa— Clirysocoecyo: lucidus), 
| In September the kowhat (Sophora tetraptera) flowers, In 
_ October the tawera, the edible flower of the Aiehie (Freyeinetia 
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Валл) із тіре, In November the rewarewa (Knightia excelsa) 
blossoms. In December the rate ( Metrosideros rolustus) flowers. 
In January the Arabe berries (see above) are ripe. In March 
the Lumera (sweet potato=/pomme batufaas) is ae In April 
the cuckoo leaves. | 
_ 11%. They have: no names for the months, but only for par- 
ticular periods, — E faney that the need of correcting lunar months 
into solar rather puzzled them. | 

121-123. They do not seem to have observed the solstices 
and equinoxes, nor have they any ceremonies nt the end of the 
- old year and the beginning of the new one. No artificial time- 
| keepers are in use among them, 

* Games, Dances, &¢e—124. They had the following games :— 
| KirE-kLYING, The kite is called kehu (which by a curious 
coincidence also menns “hawk”) and pabew (wing). These 
were made of leaves of the raupo (Typha anguatifelta) sewn 
| Tesether on a licht frame. It was a game mentioned in ancient · 
legend, Tops: these were called dvihotaku, haihora, potaka= ~~ 
whipping tops ; potaka-where-raa, a top with two points. Cats 
CRADLE, what or mani, played in the most ingenious manner, far 
exceeding that of the. European child-game; matt, fishing up 
the land; tewkaki (lighting), ascending to heaven, &c., being 
supposed to be represented: many varieties, SKIPPING-ROPE, pit, 
used as among Europeans, but generally by two holding the ends 
and many jumping, DUCKING (faururumiki) one another, опе 
holding the other's hend under water. SWING, morere or moari, 
a pole with ropes at top held by runners, the * Giant's stride," 
sometimes played on edge of cliffs, half the swing being over 
the abyss. Danr TanowinG, neti ог teka, throwing with light 
spears Lo see who ean throw farthest, WRESTLING, fa luro-ringa- 
Tinya, played with any hold. Para-toetor, throwing licht reeds at 
each other. Pera-mako, thtowing spears at each other—evaded 
by twisting the body only—a very dangerous game, Moto and 
mike boxing, DIVING, ойт з this wns done bya great number 
diving feet foremost one after another from a high bank, or 
running along a pole projecting over the water, BALL, poi, а 
game played by a party singing a song, each having a ball 
fastened to a string, which is thrown about by all with the same 
movement and in perfect time. It is very graceful and pretty. 
Disc, porobili a boy's game of twirling a dise. ZÙ a game 
played with the fingers (like mora, an Italian game). Komi- 
komi, a siinilar game. Pwpipuni, a game played by slapping 
the hands and interlacing the fingers while singing a song. 
Tutubai, n kid of "hunt-the-shpper, a small stone being 
| passed round the circle, each person holding his fist closed 
‘and one trying to find the stone.. Kopere and kofaha=sling 
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STILT&— pouburw and arapornke, DRAUGHTS, mw, bome think 
‘an introduced game, but I think it can be well proved to be 
ancient. PmovERBS, wheka-foukt, finding out puzzling ones. 
Foroteieke, û game played by boys standing on their heads 
and marking time with their feet. Hine anp SEEK=whaka. 
piri, as with us, Kai=Riddles, ora puzzle to undo a knot, — 

There is one legend so ancient that it is known both in 
Samoa and in New Zealand, although so many centuries have 
elapsed since the separation of the tribes that Samoan is perfectly 
incomprehensible to a Maori. ed 

This legend (the story of Kas) gives a list of the games 
played to amuse Av, and it contains the following names :— 
Singing, playing on the flute, beating time with castenets, 
playing at A (of this three kinds—one like mora, one clasping 
fingers, one in which they throw short sticks one to another) 
playing on a sort of Jew’s-harp (patwru), making puppets 
dance, all. singing while they played with large whizvigs (discs 
= poro) They made him laugh at last with a comic song 
and dance, 

125. The chief dance was the Aaka—a sort of posture dance, 
performed by rows of dancers (singers) all making the same 
motion in the moet perfect time. A good Aaka conveys a notion 
of rhythm worth seeing. There were warslances called ngarahu, 
other dances called rri, petere, and ngahan Koloratare, a 
triumphant dance, and kanikani, a sort of see-saw dance. 
Sometimes the dances were conducted altogether by men, 
sometimes by women only—sometimes by both together. . They 
had no “spin” dances like our waltz or polka; they were all 
stamping, leaping, swaying and posturing dances—sometimes 
very exciting and often very indecent. They had no dances 
that I know of in which animals were imitated—it 1s ages 
sinee they were aequainted (if ever) with large animals; and I 
have not recognised any attempt at such a thing. I do not 
think that any of their dances were really religious, but their 
chants were accompanied by waving of arms and motions 
diffieult to distinguish from their dances, 

Mame and DPivination—126, They practised magic and 
witchcraft very greatly. The sorcerer was everywhere, but nob 
exactly asa professional, Tohwwages, that isthe ordinary priests, 
were generally called in to exercise the art forthe common people, • 
 butehiefs of rank,and especially Arikis, possessed it in high power, 
One way to bewitch a man wns to get him to break the tapt; 
another one to bury a taped image or stone in his courtyurd at 
night. .A girl who did not respond to her lover's advances could 
be bewitched, driven mad, and killed. The usual way of obtain- 


ing power over another was to obtain (European fashion) some 








of the nail-parinzs, huir, &c., anything of a personal nature, to 
act as a medium between thé bewitched person and the demon. 
Spells would be muttered over these relies, then they were 
buried, and as they decayed the victim: perished, Sometimes 
the makuli was used for a good purpose; thus, if any one of a 
fishing party had stolen my line, hook, ka, I would make a 
spell which would cause a taniwha (water-demon) to rise and 
carry off the thief. I find too that young people were told they 
would be makutu if they laughed at a sick dog—if they stole 
-food from the food store, &c. 

127, 128. The most powerful sorcerers were the hereditary 


incantations descending “in tail” from eldest son to eldest son. 
| A tohunga or ordinary priest imparted. his charms to his chosen 
disciples, to his“ chelas,” as the Buddhists say. 

|. 129. They could do anything—so they say. Make storms, 
lay storms, kill, wound, stupefy, derange, even bring to life 
again, but this only. under certain conditions. Dawn "must be 
near, the Pleiades hich, the dying man must have a shivering fit 
| and the robin (fmitowicai) must “be singing at the same time as 
fawera the morning star is in sight. When the great priest, 
AJVgatoro-1-rituii, waa. coming here in the migration ‘of the New 
Zealanders, he, indignant at an insult to his wife, " changed 
the stars of evening о Ѓог the stars of niorning "but he was a 
very high and mighty priest. 

130.: The sorcerers never dress as women, but the dress of 
men and women was much alike—the women had mats of a 
B Е. finer quality sometimes than ordinary men, but the 
unable ober (cloaks, &e,) were only worn by the high 
thief -they were tapu of course to others. 

131, The tohungas, having more knowledge than the erowd, 
ere gendérally looked to as interpreters of omens, but all the 
pe Bople were constantly in superstitious fear of ominous 
Жо ecurrences. Convulsive startings in sleep, the twitching of the 
‘arms and legs outwards or inwards were ilwiys taken as omens, 
Tripping the foot in starting on a journey was bad and would 
canse them togo back. If in travelling the feet between the 
toes get filled with fern, that is évil. If one's ehin itehes it is 
asign you will soon eat something oily. An ember popping 
out “of fire or the singing of gag [rom burning wool, were 
ominous. Aerolites, meteors, &e, were unlucky; so was the 
moon near a large star. Some of them disliked the morepork, 
or little owl (ruru= Athene М.Я.) all of them hated the lizard, 
Dreams were recited and listened to with great attention. 

13L They drew omens from the flight of birds, not after the 

fashion of the haruspex. If a party on the march heard the 
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little bird called firaweke on their left hand, it was war, if on 
the right, feasting. 


132. They used the miu for casting lota, as & divination in 
T other matters beside war, 


Religious anid Political Associations—133. I have mentioned 


| ‘wharekiva, the college which is traditionally said to have 


existed: Herein Religion, Agriculture, Astronomy, &c., were 
taught. I do not know of any other association. Politically, 
they used to assemble in. councils called #unange, but these 
were tribal meetings (folk-motes). I am trying hard to find if 
mv notion of a religious Freemasonry (extending through the 
Pacific) bas solid groond. | | C 

Afen as women, Ee: Sleep forbidden.—124—130, The sexes do 
not exchange clothes, nor is sleep ever forbidden. 

Ceremonial uncleanness —137. The walls of a house are sacred. 
A chief would not lenn against a wall,or indeed enter a house, if 
he could help it, except his own. It is said thet the walls are 
made unclean by the Maori women hiding in the clefts the 
cloth polluted by the menses—this is called алмайт, and 
engenders the kahwkaAw evil-spirits mentioned above (see 26). 
I cannot describe all the possibilities of uncleanness ; anything, 
everything. could. become fagi under certain circumstances and 
would’ have to be purified by a pure ceremony of some kind. 
"Tha. earth was purified after the Deluge by a sacrifice of sea- 
weed—1in ordinary cases by a pure of cooking food for the gods, 
&e., with the priestly incantations. — 

Doctrine of Sovls—138. They believe that human beings have 
souls. The word ate, * reflected light "—is sometimes used for 
"soul" but were, “spirit,” is the common word. The 
etymology is obscure, It seems to have signified a shadowy. 
form, bat, exactly as with Europeans, there is discrepancy in 
the ideas, We Enclishmen hear ghosts described sometimes as 
thin misty apparitions, sometimes as gaunt materialistic forms, 
sometimes qs so like the living person that they are mistaken 
for him, and it is only by the melting away into thin air that 
the ghostship is recognised. The Maoris too think that dead 
men have appeared as living ones, but the general notion is 
that of mdistinetness —— | 

149. The soul leaves the body in dreams and trance. In 
illness the soul journeys away and is sometimes on the brink 
of crossing to Hades, but returns—only a few return. There 
is no idea of a happy heaven, so they leave life unwillingly ond 
the soul looks back sorrowfully as it goes. Messages were sent 


hy the dying to other friends gone before, The souls passed 


from south to north till they came to the extreme north-west 
point of New Zealand, to- Te Reinga, the Spirit's Leap. Here the 
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Ш soni leaps into the sea or slides down the trunk of a tree, the 
IB polutukawe (Metresideros toméntosr) — Hence the saying for 

one dead, “He has lid down the pohutukawa “—and passes to 

Po, Hades. There are several divisions in Hades, (1). ote; 
-then fe-rrange-o-te-ra, then Aikutoia, then pouturt, finally toke. 

Tn each ofthese the soul seems to lose some of its vitality, till in 
the last, toke (worm), ib turns into a worm and then dies 
altogether, This is ope account. Another says thatin entering 
the Hades, or at the Feinge, one must cross a river—the Maori 
Styx. His name is shouted out and food set. before him— if he 
| partakes of this food he ean never get back. A man named 
- Te-atürühi once eame back after being dead five days, but he met 
some of hie relations, who warned him not to touch the food. 
is skin was all wrinkled and loose, but after being purified by 
ineantations he wot well Sometimes the Charon of the death- 
river drives the spirit back to his friends and he recovers, 
‘Two women once had a peep into spirit world, and saw three 
grey-headed old spirits sitting round a fire; they (the spirits) ran 
away; and one of the women, desirous of getting some spiritual 
| ire, seized one of the firebrands and was ranning awny, when, 
T justas she was getting clear, a spirit caught her by the heel 
- She did not like to relinquish her prize, s0 whirled it into the 
 #irand it stuck up into the sky, being what we call the moon. 
| Store houses are generally built north and south so that spirits 
p might not pass over them going to Reinga. Spirits were 
generally clothed in leaves of (ће злато (Л сора ternata) 
und Aoropifo. (Drimys axillari). When on its way the spirit 
E toa bill called wei hokimai; it strips off its clothes (of 
Hives) and wails its last lament, Spirita generally made up 
Ae bundles of grass and lenves as they went—these are 
Mile fou, as" remembrance"; the name of the bundle itself 
Wee wiakeu—a green bundle denoted a recent death. It is 
probable that many of the stories told about Po and Reinga are 
the dreams of people in trance through illness. This is the way 
ordinary souls passed—grest heroes went up to heaven and 
became constellations, or deities—as usual everywhere. 

141. They believed that dreams were omens, but I do 
noL think they believed them to be actual occurrences, but the 
soul had wandered and had seen the things in Tv Reinga. To 
dream of wounds, death, bad food, war, drowning, &c,, were all 
evil omens (ajfue)—singings in the ear, curglings in the throat, 
feeling the chill to&ihi-£ieit, the “eold wind of battle”; ail these 

were ominous sleep-warnings. р 
| 142. I do not think the friends of à sick man ever tried to 
restore the soul of a-sick man to his body; it was, at all events, 
uncommon if it happened, They were rather heartless to sick 
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people, and used to leave them often to die alone—sometimes 
through sheer hunger. — — aS 
143, A man's ene е: never, A5 far us I know, attempt tû 
catch and detain the wandering soul, in order that the man, 
deprived of his soul, may die. y | 
144. They do not think that a man’s soul can be extracted or 
stolen from him, nor that he can lose it by accident, EJ hl 
145, Soula are not driven away by noises, nor can they be 
bottled up. | 5 4 E E 
148, There is only one instance ої transmigration; that is, 
where the soul (through want of proper death ceremonies) luis 
become malignant, and entered a lizard. This lizard is supposed 
to gnaw the entrails of a sufferer. I suppose that the lizard is 

* pain," but lizards are always looked on with dread. In spite 
of this they were sometimes killed nnd eaten—some sorts— 
by freethinkers, I expect, | 

149, Animals trees, and plants nre not supposed to have 
souls: nor are they ever treated like human beings, spoken to as 
intelligent creatures, dressed in human dress, or married to men 
or women, | 

2150, Тһе heroes and demi-gods took shape as birds, &c., but 
they did not “talk bird "—they talked Maori. In the fables the 
lizard and the hawk talk to one another, but I suppose that 
this is and always was quite transparent, and wus never 
supposed to impress the idea of a bird or mammal or reptile 
speech. 

E It is only the soul of an offering (of. food, &c) which i& 
accepted by the gods, When the fairies accepted the jewels of 
fe konawa, they only took the souls ("similitudes") of the 
ornaments; the material jewels were given back to him. 
Weapons have not souls exactly, but the weapons which have 
been used in war have the wonderful mana—that ia, power, 
prestige, holiness, intellect, influence—all these (yet not quite шу) 
describe the word, Some weapons have come down from the 
oda and have their genealogies of owners up to kors (chaos). 
‘he greater feats the weapon had performed, the greater mana. 
I translate muna os akin to et, mares, “mind"—and if it does ° 
not suit you to say a weapon has a“ soul,” it has certainly * mind." 
Sometimes they prophecy, sometimes they shift about; they 
would kill with their subtle power the inferior person who dared 
to touch them, It would not exist after the thing was destroyed 
—itis only what Buddhists call fama rupa, not Buddhist, | 

152. The souls of the departed are not exactly worshipped. 
- Maoris hardly have the iden of worship, they are not humble- 
minded enough to worship They offered death sacrifices, 








| sacred food for the dead, &e., rather with the idea of “throwing 
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a sop to Cerberus” in pacifying the evil deities, and also in 


paying honour toa chief, than from the faintest idea of adoration, 

Demons and Spirits.—153. They believe im demons and spirits, 
but there is not. a general division into classes such as nymphs, 
Drynds, &c. A certain lake might havea spirit, but the next lake 
none; there was no organization of lake spirits. The fairies were 
called peju paiarehe. They were white-skinned, golden-haired, 
prettycreatures ; but they were dreaded, aa sometimes they would 


| earry mortals off. Turek was another name for similur beings, 
_ Afohoae were wild men with great tusks, who decoyed any 


unwary traveller into the forests and devoured them. Татти 


were water monsters generally; they mostly inhabited lakes 


and streams, but sometimes the sea. Sometimes the beast was 
a land animal, a lizard, &c., but the true fanitha isa water kelpie, 


In the Taniwha stories | send (from “The Aryan Маон”) 


pekehana is the true taniwha, although a sodden beast, Trees, 


‘storms, food, &e., were under the control of deities—rnot regarded 


as mere spirits. Thus the Lord of Forests was fene-mohuée, and 
Tane was a very great god indeed in Polynesia. Maere was a 
rainbow spirit, Ponaluri were elves, little tiny people, mostly 
dwellers in water ond coming ashore to sleep, Then we have 
te fini ofe hakuturi, “the multitude of tlie wood-elves" the 
little people who put the chips all back into the tres Fafa had 
felled and stood it upright again, because he had mot paid 
offering to Zane. There is a spirit which is only a voice heard in 
the surf. There is the faepo, a night demon, not very dangerous, 
but frightening people much. We have real ogres—man-eating,, 
huge, with magical swiftness, 

154. They do not pray or sacrifice to these spirits, except by 
Incantation. ! | 
155. And by this means demons or spirits may sometimes be - 
driven away from a house, camp, or village, but there is no 
periodical expulsion. | | 

pegoats,—156. There is nothing resembling the scapegoat. 

Guardian Spirits. —158, There are no guardian spirits Still, 
each man had his own particular charm (against witeheraft); it 
is called his “Kaiwhstu,” and is of course only valuable ns 
giving, Hs the proteetion of the particular spirit he considered 

werful. | 
P9. There is no idea that their life or fortune is bound up 
with any special object, but the body of another can sicken and 
һе destroyed, thus driving out the soul, by the malpractice of 
sorcerers procuring a part of some personal belonging (hairs, 
nails, &e.). | 
Lteswrrection—163, If they do believe in any form of resurrec- 
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tion it must be a very esoteric doctrine, The deified souls of 
great heroes are immortal, and they may take human likeness 
And appear to us—but they are gods, A grent chief of god- 
lineage would share this heaven, but it was always in Polynesia 
what has been called with admirable sarcasm, “a paradise of 
the peerage.” | | Lx 

The Heavenly Bodies, &c.—164. Nothing in the form of wor- 
ship or even homage is paid to the heavenly bodies. The 
ceremonies for the yeur-ehanges seem more propitiations of 
deities controlling food-planting, &c., than stellar adoration. 

165. There are numerous myths about the sky, the earth and 
the heavenly bodies, but I cannot write them, they are too long. 
They have been printed already by Grey, White and others. 

166. The sun descends at night into Pe, the underworld— 
sometimes into te rua, “the eave,” but that is only another 
тишн for the place of night and death. 

167. Thunder (Whaitiri), lightning (an emanation from the 
god Tawhaki, Whaitiris grandson), the rainbow (as kahukura), 
earthquake (ru), all are deities. Rain is the splashing over of Г 
the lake in the heaven called nyarefe. Wind is а subject I do - 
not like to speak of with certainty. There is a confusion Е 
between Aaw, “wind, and the Polynesian feu, “king "— A 
numberless invocations and ceremonies such ss whangai-hau, 
&c., may not be for wind as an element. I must leave it. 

168 and 109. There are many myths about animals, plants, 
&c, but I am too much of a worker to be able to write out 
many stories, "S. 

170. Sacrifices nre sometimes: offered, rarely human. beings 
or animals; generally worthless things, or food, hair, &c., ns 
belonging to persons, seaweed, fish, &c. | 
.. 171. I know of one instance of a child being offered up by its 
father, but generally slaves are the victims, == 

Miscellaneous Superstitions.—174. They have no superstitiona 
about shadows or reflections in water. | 

175. Sneezing is met with the usual * God bless you" saluta- 
tion of = tihe, mauri ora, "Sneeze, living soult" ' an 

176, Maoris hate to be stepped over—it js very rude even 
now to step over one lying down. Things also were tapued by 














17. They kept silence at certain times, being a well-bred and ч 
ceremoniots but there was no long periods of silence А 


such as the Kings of Hawi lad on theie people by proclaiming 


Тары. 
; out or stepping out with 
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180, Seventy was a sacred number for war parties, &c. 
Most mythical great armies were multiples of seven. _. 
181, There are very many superstitions about animals and 


з They were more cleanly than most savages bon} 2 
excrement. Every house had a (concealed, if possible) privy © ~ 
near, and in large pa's a pole was run out over the cliff, to sit on, T 
sailor fashion. [ only know one superstitions use of excrement, 
that wherein the hooks were placed round some before the 
fishing-party incantations began. 

184. Spittle was tapu, like hair, &c. 

. 185. They have a great objeetion to spenk their names. 
Now it is rude to ask a man the name of his wife, kê, still 
more his own—he is supposed by courtesy to be one so great 
that he is world-renowned, ‘They had the usual Polynesian dis- 
like to using words containing names of chiefs, &c, and changed 
the words for others, 

186, The names of persons are very commonly changed, 
especially in remembrance of the death of a child, &c., some- 
times in memory of an insult to be avenged. | 

187. The names of common objects are changed so as not to 
mention chiefs" names, 
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Max 14th, 18892. 
Professor FLOWER, O.B., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. ' 
‘The election of J. Erumcer, Esq., and of HENRY TUFNELL, 
Esq., was announced. | 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 
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CFrom the GrzxERAL-VERWALTUKG DER KÖNIGLICHEN MUEEEM Ix BER- 
Lis.—Veroffentlichungen aus dem koniglichen Museum für 
Vülkerkunde. I. Band. I. Heft. | 

From the Avrue.—The Eye of the Adult Imbecile. By Charles 

A. Oliver, M.D. : ; 
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E391 List of Presents, 


From the Avrmor—Deseription of a case of Coloboma of the Iris, 
Lena, ind Choroid : with i study. of the visual fields, By 
Charles A. Oliver, M.D. y | ua 

—— Touble Chorio- Retinitis, with pariinl degeneration of the Optic 
Nerve, associated with. curious Iymph extravasation into the 
Retina and Vitroons. By Charles A. Oliver, MD. 

—— Further Contrilmiion to the study of Pneu n nmong 
the Indians. By Washington Matthews, M.D., LL.D., U.8.A. 

M Mukimo féckesclahk from баре Банан ВЕН 
America. By Walter Hough, Department of Ethnology, U.S. 
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"Mr. G. M. ATkKIXSOX exhibited a remarkable form of Celt 
obtained from a native on the Essequibo Hiver, Dutch Guiann, 
by W. 8. Turner, Esq., of Georgetown, Demerara, who presented 
it to A. G, Geoghegan, Esq., in July, 1558, 


Mr. ARTHUR THOMSON exhibited an articulated ые and 
several akulls of Veddahs, and read the following Pa 





On the OsTEOLOGY of the VEDDAHS of CEYLON. 
By ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., М.В. 





ALL the information regarding the Osteology of the Veddaha or 
Weddo of Ceylon has hitherto been confined to a description of 
the crania of that people 

The skeleton o adult male Veddah, aged 36, has been 
recently added to the ethnological collection at Oxford which 
already contains several specimens of Veddah skull& It had 
been the intention of the late Professor Rolleston to have 
described the latter, and in his papers, now in the possession of 
the University, there are many notes relating to them ; unfortu- 
nately 1 have not been able to make much use of these, as they 
are very fragmentary and scattered, but I have found them of 
much service in identifying the locality and sex of the several 
specimens, a proved by the lettera of the different donors. 

I propose making the description of the above specimens the 
subject of the present inquiry. 

The literature of the subject is limited, with one or two 
exceptions, to à mere deseription of the appearances of this race, 
and very few measurements of their proportions are recorded. 
Percival," Condiner,? Knox? Davy, Pridham, and Stir", in 
their respective works on "Ceylon all refer to the Veddahs. 


of the Island of Ceylon.” London, 1805, 












tion of Ceylon" London, 1807. 
Account of the Island of Ceylon.” | 1517. 
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More recently Tennent! Baily? Relleston,* and Hartshorne + 
have described at some length the physical appearances and 
habits of these people, By far the most elaborate monograph on 
the subject is that by Professor Virchow,’ who has collected 
most of the information on the subject up to the date of 
publication, Further reference may be made to the standard 
works of Pritchard Tylor’ and Lubbock, whilst for the 
deseription of measurement of numerous skulls the Catalogue 
of the Human Crania, in the collection of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, by Professor Flower, and the “Thesaurus 
Craniorum " of Dr, Barnard Davis may be consulted, | 

The skeloton to be presently deseribed was purchased from 
the Anthropological Society of Bombay. It is stated to he that 
of a male Rock Veddah,and was obtained by Mr. C. V. Stevens, 
who spent some months in 1886 among these interesting people 
on the eastern side of the Islund of Ceylon. Mr. Stevens 
brought back three skeletons of pure Veddahs, which were 
purchased hy the Anthropological Society of Bombay, of which 


т 


~ the present specimen is ome, 


_ The age of the skeleton is said to be 26,and in many respects 
this is borne out by\the condition of the skull. The ossification 
of the long hones, however, seems to have been delayed so that 
w ерір Pparable at an age at which we would 

pd to find them fused. : 


















_ For t uniformity the measurements adopted are 
thosé employed by Sir William Turner in his monograph on the 
Human Skeletons, published Ан, ‘hallenger Reports” and 
AE COMER UM work fur information on the methods 


Skeleton. 
г the sake of tum 


Min 
Ah considerable importance now attaches to the pelvis, it has 
been taken first in the series of measurernerits. 

After articulation, the greatest diameter between the iline 
cresta was found to Һе 230 mm. Ita weight, as messured from 












* “Fortnightly Review.” London, 1876. Эбле Вене. Р. xix p.306... 
L5 7 Ueber die Weddas vot. Ceylon und. ihrdf Bezeihungen zu деп Nachbar Wl 
stire," | Academia lerolinm nuis Clussie Phwica. 1881. 
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the ischial tuberosity, equals 188 mm. 175 mm. is the distance 
between the auterior superior ilimc spines, that between the 
puos superior iliac spines is 62 mm. The greatest, width 
between the outer borders of the ischial tuberosities iu 03 mm., 
and the tips of the iachinl apines are distant 50 mm. from each 
other. The vertical und transverse diameters of the acetabulum 
are equal, and measure 49 mm. respectively. The obturator 
foramen is 48 mun. iu ita vertical dinineter and. 50 mm. in its 
transverse, yielding an index of 0255. 
The suli-publie angle is extremely narrow ; ib measures 557. 
The angles of a Hindoo and a Sikh, measured by Turner, are 
57° ang, 62° degrees M | | | 

Witl regard to the dimensions of the cavity of the true pelvis, 
we find the greatest transverse dinmeter of the inlet equals 
09 mm. This is exceeded by the conjugate or antero-posterior 
diameter, which measures 102 mm. dias these measurements 
the pelvicindex is eomputedasfollows:— —pensverse = 108. 

The oblique diameters, taken from the snero-iliac joints to the 
ilio-peetineal line opposite the ilio-pectineal eminenees, do not 
differ, 90 1nm. being the measurement on either side. 

Tha distance from the middle of the body of the fifth sacral 
vertebra to the lower border of the pubic symphysis, called the 
inferior sagittal diameter, measures 109 mm. The coceyge- 
реек not be measured, as the coceyx is wanting. / + 





















he width between the inner borders of the ischial tuberosities, / | 
taken from points just below the lesser sointie notches, equals / Ж 
77 mm. 32 mm. is the measurement from the upper to the ! 
lower border of the pubie кл EN The depth of the true 
pelvis is ganged by measuring th distance from the brim near 
the pectineal eminence to the most dependent part of the ischial 
tuberosity; this equals 91 min. NM | 
The following are the measurements of the individual bones. 
The height length of the ilium equals 115 mm, ita breadth, 
129 mm., yielding an iliac index of 112. | | 
The breadth of the innominate bone is taken from the pos- 
terior superior iliac spine to the upper end of the pubic 
symphysis; this measures 198 mm the length of the pubis 
is 51 mm. We pubo-innominate index obtained thus:— —— 
Pubic length x 100 36. 
| nominate breadth . 
Length of ischium Nn 81 mm. The innominate index is 
obtained by use of the following formula— | 
Breadth of innominate x 100 897 
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Ischial length x 100 
Pelvic height 
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The height of | ive i is equal to the ischio-ilinc diameter when 1 М 
m in a strai gat o obtain the ischioin-nominate index 1 


ME ooh = 404 


There is unfortunately much diversity in the methods of "E 

measuring the pelvis. The above have been adopted both for 
»  £the sake of uniformity, and also because Sir William Turner's 4 
paper embodies the most recent, results, 
‘In regard to the breadth-height index it may be well to 
remind the reader that when the index is high it indicates that 
| tlie pelvis is relatively high compared to its breadth, and còn- 4 
versely when the index is low it expresses a pelvis broad in 
telation to its height. Verneau' quoted from Turner, gives the 
E mean measurements of 63 European pelves аз 220 mim. hish 
and 279 mm. wide, yielding an index about 79. From. this it 
will be seen that the present specimen, with an index of 81, is 
relatively high compared to its width. In regard to the pelvie 
index, a high index shows that the pelvis a conjugate 
diameter greater than tlie Late vid a low index that the 
transverse dinmeter exeeeds the conjusate — To the former 
group Turner has applied the term dolichopellie, to the latter, 
plutypellie. Europeans generally ore platypellie, and in the 
dolichopelli group, whieh ineludes those with an index above 
95, ars to be found Australians, Bushmen, Hottentots, Kaffirs, 
Andamans, and Malays, The index in the present instance is 

-- 103, and naturally falls within this group. 
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The sacrum, anteriorly, is fat above and tilted forward below, 
| presenting almost a feminine appearance. The dee of 
its curve, on a level with the centre of the third ро 

10 mm. behind a line drawn from the centre of the promontory 
to the centre of the lower border of the fifth vertebra. The 
bodies and lateral masses of the first three segments are not 
completely fused together. . 
Tt measures in length 101 mm., width 103 mm., yielding an 
index of 98. The term dolichohierie is applied to "that group 
ralians, K.affirs 
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| Andamans, Malays, and Chinese. m 
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| Spinal Column, 


The vertebrie, like other parts of the skeleton, are not com- — 
pletely ossified ; the epiphesial plates on the bodies are wanting 
Tn most instances, and, where present, are only fragmentary. The 
epiphyses at the extremities of the sixth und seventh cervical 7 
spines are wanting. In most instomces the neure-central sutureis = 7 
 wisille on the upper nnd under aspects of the bodies of the ^ 
vertebra, 
| The column, including the cervical, dorsal, and Inmbar 
IWA vertebro, closely strung together and then laid on a horizontal — 3 
IS plane, measured +25 om: ! Ld D 
Y The vertebre are small. | E 
The transverse diameter of the under surface of the body of я 
| the fifth lumbar = 42 mm. 
The transverse diameter of the fourth dorsal vertebra (the 
narrowest) = 22 mm. | x | 
| The transverse diameter between the tips of the transverse 
processes of the atlas = 68 mm. 


Üerrienl Region. 


Tn this region the spines of the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
are bifid. The sixth is tuberculated, but the small epiphyses 
ure wanting ; it approached nearly in length to the spine of the 

| seventh, the epiphysis of which is also absent. 

| The vertebra-orterial foramen is absent in the transverse 
ч of the seventh cervical vertebra. In this situation a 

pair of cervical ribs is developed. 

The foramen is very smallin the right transverse process of 
the sixth On the left side it is normal, as throughout the 
remainder of the series, The cervical ribs present show n sinall 
hend, which articulates with a little tubercle on the side and 
upper part of the body of the seventh cervical vertebra. A 
slender neck stretches outward to join a well-developed tubercle, 
which articulates by meana of a facet 7 mm, in diameter, with 
а corresponding surface on the transverse process, The shaft of 
the rib is represented by a stunted process about 9 mm. in length. 
The entire length of these supernumerary ribs measures about 
25 Ium. 











| Dorsal Region. 
| The ninth dorsal vertebra has two demi-facets. The tenth, 
| one-half facet only, There is no indication of facets on ‘the 
| transverse processes of this vertebra, mor are there articular 


surfaces on the tubercles of the tenth: ribs. i 4 . 
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On the left side of the eighth and ninth dorsul vertebre there =f 
‘are little articular tubercles situated on tho pedicles in line with 
` the nrticular processes; these articulate with corresponding 
surfaces on the eighth and ninth ribs of that &ide There is. no 
articular facet visible on the transverse process of the ninth 
vertebra Otherwise the arrangement is normal. | 
The marmmillary processes are well-developed cn the twelfth, f 
` and evident enough on the eleventh. That on the left side of 
the tenth curves over the inferior articular process of the ninth, 
so that the two- vertebre are interlocked. - | | i 
. In other respects this series of vertebre: is normal. It may 
*? be noted, however, that the &mall epiphyses on the spines are 
2 absent. | 
P Tumbar Fertehre. 
The mammillary and accessory tubercles do not present any 
L ^ unusunl development. Employing the measurements described 
by Cunningham in his memoir on the * Lumbar Curve in Man," 
the indices of the vertebral bodies are as follows :— | 


| 
T LumbarVertebra. i 
i 
F. T; 








b A reference to the above will show at once that the centra of 
the upper three vertebre are thicker behind than in front 
p Ihe lumbo-vertebral index is obtained thug 


1 Sum of posterior measurements x 100 Yo 
А ee 104-0. 
| Sum of atiterior measurements 
A result which displays the tendency of the vertelme in this 
"c to arrange themselves iu a curve, the concavity of which 
| isdireoted forward. To such a condition Turner* has applied the 
- term koilorachie, as opposed to the conditions: in which the 
-  eohumn approaches the straight (orthorachic), or that in which 
> the convexity is directed forward (kurtorachic). Pas 
Another point of interest to which Cunningham has drawn 
зн | x" d nin ira, No. Il | | 
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attention is the fact that in the lower races of man, the fifth 
lumbar vertebra has not that well-marked wedge-shaped ap- 
pearance so characteristic of the higherraces, He attributes this 
to the variation in the backward sweep of the sacrum and û 
consequent difference in the pelvic melination. 

In the skeleton at present under examination, a reference to 
the mensurements of the fifth lumbar vertebra. tends to prove 
the correctness of Cunningham's observations, | 


Sern, 


The presternum and the second and third segments of the 
“ Miesosternum are alone present. The presternum measures 
"49 tom. vertically, §4 mm, transversely, The second and third 
segments of the meésosternum are fused together, their combined 
length equals 59 mm; greatest width, 25 mm. The lower 
border of the third segment is: notched as if there had existed 
a foramen between the third and fourth segments. Broca" has 
drawn attention to the fact that in the lower races of man. 
there is a tendency for the segments of the sternum to remain 
separate in the adult condition. In the anthropoid apes, with 

the exception of the gibbon, we find this narmally the case. 

aad Fiba. 

All the ribs are present; the longest are the sixth, which, 
measured from head to tip along their outer curve, = 275 mum. ; 
from the anterior margin of the articular facet on the head to 
the inner border of the sternal end in o straight line measures 
159 mn. The cervical ribs have been already described. 


The clavicles, which are slender bones, differed in length; the 
left, the longer, measures 182 mm, the right 122 mm. The 


muscular impressions on the left are slightly more. pronounced. 

The right has strong impressions for the costo-clavicular and 

coraco-clavieular liguments ; these are scarcely, if at all, evident 
on the left bone. . en dap R A 

The curves of the bones are slight, A comparison of these 
curves, obtained by making tracings on tracing. paper, and then 
auperposing, one reversed over the other, showed no perceptible 
difference. The difference in the length of the clavicles may 
be perhaps explained by the employment of the left arm im the 
ume of the bow, of which Davy* remarks: “The influence of 
1“ Ball da d'Anthr" Pars. February, 1874. — 
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habitual exercise in strengthening any particular set of muscles 

is remarkably illustrated in the Vaida. T saw one, a young man 

of a diminutive and spare form, with slender arms and shoulders, 

‘use with the greatest ease a bow he had been accustomed to, 

which one of the strongest of our soldiers could hardly bend.” 
‘Similarly Hartshorne! says: “ But notwithstanding their small 

dize and their alight physique, the strength which they possess 

in the arms, imd especially in the- left, iş remarkable, It is 

probable that this is dne to their constant use of the bow, upon | 

which they chiefly depend for their supply of fowl. Itis about 

6 feet long, and hos generally a pull of from 45 or 48 to about | 

56 pounds, It therefore requires no ordinary strength to dmw | 

the arrow, which is 3 feet 6 inches in length, np to the end, | 
JL... One of them (Latty) was able to hold his bow, drawn to | 

its full length, for upwards af two minutes, without the slightest | 

tremor of the left arm,” | 


Seayulea. 


The -scapulie pre small and slender. The acromial pes 
are still separate. The epiphyses along the vertebral border are 
absent except at the lower part on the right side. | 

The superior border is thin and sharp, faleiform in outline, 
with no trace of s suprascapular notch or foramen. The 
vertical length is 135 mm., the width 96 mm. The scapular 
index, T1°1, is high; this indicates o proportionate Increase. in 
the breadth of the bone, and differs widely from that of Euro- 
pean specimens, the avernge index of which, according to Broce, 
is 65°0, according to Garson, 65-2. 

In this respect it more nearly approaches the averages given 
y Turner—100 Negroes, 69°75 27 Andamans, 702; 26 Melane-. 
siuns, 69:8; 16 Hindoo and Sikhs, 68-5; 10 Malay, 689. The 
infraspincus index, 98, is also high, and in this character it iš 
most closely associated with the races above mentioned. In 
another ырен the bones closely resemble those of the Andi- 
man, Professor Flower* has pointed out that in the latter race 
a distinct supraseapular notch is very rare, and he only records 
three instances of its presence. As before noted the superior 
bonler of the scapula is thin and faleiform im outline, with no 
trace ofa notch or foramen. | In other two specimens belonging to 
the collection of the Royal College of Surgeons, which I had àn 


opportunity of exnmining, I found the seapule of No. 6804, 
‘one notched, the other with an even superior border; in 680n 


1 = Fortnightly Reriew,” vol. xix. New Series. 1876, p. 407. | 
2 "On the Osteology anid Affinities of the Natives of the Andaman Islands.” 
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both seapulm were notched. The scapular indices have been 
given as above, notwithstanding the fact that the кина along 
the vertebral border are wanting, It appears that these ey iphyses 
have little influence in moulding the general form of the bone. 
In the Ungulata they remain permanently cartilaginous, and in 
man, when present, they do not so materially inerense the width 
of the bone as to ronder measurements without them entirely 
devoid of value; moreover, as will be seen above, the scapule are 
relatively broad even disregarding these epiphyses. 


Shaft of the Upper Extremity, 


Humeri—323 mm. in length; are long and slender. The 
superior epiphyses are not yet fully united ta the shaft, The 
extremities are small compared to the length of the shaft, Lh 
circumference of the articular part of head is 120 mm. , the 

entest intercondyloid width 57 mm, The outer hicipital ridge 
and the deltoid impression are well-morked. _ 

Radii—These bones ure slender and little curved. The 
inferior epiphyses are atill separate, Maximum length (in- 
eluding styloid) = 253 mm. on the right side, 251 mm. on the 
left. Museular impressions feebly marked, extremities small ; 

reatest transverse diameter of inferior extremity 1s 26 mm. 

Toulio-Humeral Index, 78:3. | 

Ulnir—Slender and more curved than usual, rendering the 

er TY prominent Maximum length—right 271 






gm. left 268 mm. The inferior epiphyses- nre atill separate. 


 Manus.—Ths bones of both hands are complete, The carpi 
are small. The length of the haud measured—after articulation— 
from the centre of the radial surface of the semilunar to the tip 
of the ungual phalanx of the middle finger, the right 175 mm., 
the left 176 mm. | : 


Shaft of the Inferior Extremity. 


Femora-—These bones differ slightly in length. | The 
шахит Опе length ef right is 456 mm., left 470 mm. 
The length from the condyles to the tip of the aE NES 
the oblique position is 444 mm. on the right, таш aw ie 
left, As isthe case with the other long bones, the characte istin 
appearance is due to the long and slender shafts and sı ТП e 
tremities, The greatest intercondyloid width is 67 mm. The 
sireumference of the artioular head measures 150 mm, The 
shaft, which is compressed and flattened in its upper fourth, 


presents a double curve—the upper corresponds to the upper 
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fourth of the shaft and the trochanters, and is concave anteriorly, [ 





| The lower curve is genera] throughout the remainder of the bona, 
>< and is convex anteriorly, "The shaft is also twisted in the upper | 
part, so that the anterior surface of the bone.is directed outwarda 4 
and forwards. thua causing the venera] mass of the trochanter to 
be placed further back than usual, with a corresponding rotation 


я 


of the head aud neck forward. ‘The inner border of the shaft is 1 


prominent above; and between it and the trochanter minor there 

isa well-marked groove. The linee aspene are well pronounced, 

and in the middle thirds of the benes form outstanding rides, 

ie impressims for the Glütei miximi are strongly- marked. 

The spiral line is hardly distinguishable. The inferior epiphyses 
are separate, LUE AP Y 

р Tibir.—These bones are of unequal length; the right measures 


dle, aly” 


“v8, the left 399 om. ; they tre remarkable for their proportion- 
ately great length and the small size of the extremiti 





| tion with fle head of the fibnla 1& indistinet, The superior 
> €piphyses are not com] letaly fused with the shaft. The shaft ig 
p- much eurved anterior] ; the most prominent point of the curve, 
| Opposite the junction of the middle with the upper third of the 
С Shait, is situnte 16:mm. in front of a- straight line drawn from 
| the anterior marvin of the per extremity to the anterior margin 
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| of the lower extremity. The shin is. correspondingly prominent, 
PO Ihe transverse diameter of the shaft, taken at the level of the 
nutrient foramen, measures 24 im. on the right, 22 mm, on the 
left, The antero-posterior diameter, taken at the same leva], 
ig 31 mm. on the rieht, 30 mm. on the left. The indices of 
fo platyenemia derived from these are 774 for the right and 73:3 
| for the left tibia respectively. ‘The inferior extremity 1s but little 
p expanded; its greatest width is 44 mm. 
| On the anterior borders of the lower extremities of both tibie 
there are semilunar fucets measuring 13 mum. long by 7 mu 
wide, These surfaces whieh are placed rathor towards the fibular 
ticulation, with corresponding surfaces on the necks 
of the astragali, and comein contact with these latter in extreme 
| dorsi-flexion of the foot, The tibio-femoral index is 848; 
rs intermembral index, 66:3: and the fermoro-humeral index is 


Fibule. — These are stout bones contrasted. with the slender 
femora and Hber. The extremities are small. Maximum length 
— tight 981 mm, left 384 mm, - 
o0 Putelle—Small; 54 mm. wide, 30 mm.long, — . 

atete — The skeletons of both feet are conipicte. After artion- 
- lation the foot measures from the mest prominent point of the 
| 08 calcis to the tip of the ungual phalanx of the second toe, on the 
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j right side, 212 mim. on tlie left 210 mm. The length of the 7 
٤ second toe exceeds that of the great toe by 2mm, i 
“| The tarsus presents no peculiarity other than that to whieh I 
| have referred, viz, the presence af a facet on the neck of the ; 


astmealus whieh artieulates, with a corresponding facet on the 
lower enil of tho tibia. A similar condition exists on both sides! | 
There is a well-marked tubercle posteriorly, which is probably _ 
developed from à separate centre, as sometimes happens ; andthe 5 
artiealar surface on the under aurface for contact witlhithe eusten- — 3 
taculum i$ more extensive; indeed, the surfaces are such as to 
| lead us to suppose that a somewhat freer range of movement | 
\ existed between the ustragalus ond os calceis, a fact no doubt o 
E associated with the habits of this individual, 7 
y The maximum length of the third metatarsal equals that of 
Я the second, viz, 70 шп. | 
I have had the opportunity, thanks to the kindness and cour- ma 
t tesy of Professor Charles Stewart, of examining two imperfect — 138 
| skeletons of Veddahs in the possession of the Royal College of 4 
Surgeons,  _ n 
. Specimen No. 680A wasthat of an adult male from Appua. 
The long bones are chnracterized by their great length and slender — 
appearance, In this respect they closely resembled the Oxford — 7 
specimen, particularly the tibi, which are similarly eurved and | 
possess small upper extremities, On the anterior border of 4 
the inferior extremity there is a slight appearance of a fneet for 
the nstragnlus, but the Intter bone on neither side shows a corres- 
POUR QU guru e HE AA 
The seapale are imperfect; the superior border of one is 
slightly notched, the other is faleiform. The ulna are curved, 
asin the Oxford specimens. | | | 
Nu. 680n. The same remarks apply to this specimen. The bones 
аге ове оѓ а young male, mia the epiphyses are not united. 
The measurements appended ars ا‎ only approximate, 
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Е Оп the anterior border of the right inferior tibial epiphysis there 7 
) is a facet fer the neck of the astragalus, and on the necks of both 77 
| astrugali corresponding facets are present. — The scapule are 9 





| mall, the upper borders notebed. In both hmmeri the olecranan | 
" S [fossm are perforated. — The ulnir nre eurved.. 

a In the collection of Dr. Barnard Davis there is the humerus | 
| and femur of a Veddah, of which the measurements are given. Y 
« Subjoined isa table of the measurements of the skeletons. Я 


1 A similor arrangement of facets has been noted in many instances in вата 
and prehistorio mees. Boe Arthur Thomson on the “Influence of Posture om 
form of the articular surfaces of thè Tibia and Astragalus in thè Diferent Насев 
"n and the higher Apes." “Journal of Anatomy and Physiology," val trill, 
р. i 
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The skeleton, having been carefully articulated under the 
direction of Mr. Charles Robertson, was found to mensure 5 feet 
2j inches, or 1,578 tim. — The descriptions of different observers 
vary mech! in detail but agree fairly as regards stature. Davy", 
in speaking of the Village Veddahs, to whom the Rock Forest or 
Wild Veddahis are closely allied, describes them as generally small, 

5 feet 3 inches to 5 feet 5 fev alender, muscular and well-made. 

Tennent? writes of tha Village Veddaha "as miserable objects, 
active but timid, and athletic, though deformed, with large heads 

‘anil misshapen limbs.” Forbes? thus pictures them : * And such 
of them (the Veddahs) as I have seen do not in any respect 
differ from what other natives would become if compelled to use 
thé same exertions, to endure the same privations, and, like them, 
to live as wa rs im a forest wilderness." 

Percival! notes them as being "remarkably well-made” 
Pridham, quoted from Virchow?, says, “They are not more than 3 

5 cet 2 inches in height, heir han small, but their feet were К, 
| long d 

| Gillings, quoted from the same authority, describes them (the 3 
Veddaha) as * mostly low in stature, but some of them are strong, : 
| active men." 3 

1 Baily® delineates them a3 “short, more slightly built, yet very _ 
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a“ Eleven. Years in Ce on" MIL. 
£» An Account of the Island of Ceylon.” London, 1805, p. 233. 


: sna Ethnological Society.” New Serien. Vol ii 1863, p. 278, 
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T 188 A. THomson—On the Osteology of the 


ured was 5 feet 3 inches, 


feet 43 inches Ha gives the height of Latty, age about 18. as 5 
feet 44 inches, and Bandiey, age abont 25, as 4 feet 1 I 


er measurements, 


| O Hor f9S-41|0 Libor 392-07 
(0 Shor 241-98. 
10 20 оғ 514-23 0 20i or 514-23 






active, though far from being muscular, their limba are’ firmly 
ther, and they nre athletic, and capable of enduring 

great fatigue, Thongh прата they are generally in good condition, 
nd look n Ithy than many of the Sinelinlese," 

, He gives the following Mmensurements —The 






mm. |f. in. пип. 
5 4Loril6d-91|4 11er 1517-52 
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| foregoing measurements of height "Virehoy? 
arrives at the following nverages :—Mnles, 1,537 mm., females 
Veddaha are allied to small 

_ With to the measurements of Latty and Bandiey given 
Above, their ntility is sadly impaired by the absence of details as 


to the methods оу and the points taken. Moreover, as 
Virchow has pointe out, errors appear to have c1 


crept in; in proof 


tallest mala 
the shortest 4 fant, 
9 inches to 5 fest 
ше} tû 4 feet 8 inches 
tallest inensured 5 fent 
the average equalled 


1 inches, 
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Veddaha of Ceylon. 


whereof he points out that the measurement of the distance 
from shoulder to elbow in the smaller ‘man exceeds by 44 mm. 
the sarne length in the taller man, whilst the entire length of 
the arm of the short man is less by 15. mm. than that of the 
taller individual He also criticises in a similar manner the 
mensurements across the face. ү | | | 

In regard to the question of stature it must not be forgotten 
that many of the so-called aborigines of Southern India, whose 
claim to be so described is EE by Crawfird, are no taller, 

h, so that in this respect we cannot 
claim any unusual distinction for the aborigines of Ceylon, 

As reganis the relative proportions of the different members 
to the body height, we have unfortunately little material to 
work on. In the Oxford skeleton only can we arrive at any 
definite statement of the proportions of the limba to the height, 
and here we are apparently dealing with an individual variation, 
for the length of the tibia is quite unusual. 

‘The length of the femur is relatively great. Taking the height 
at 1.578 mm., its proportion to the skeleton is as 29-5 is to 100. 

In the case of the other long bones of which we have measure- 
ments at our disposal we have unfortunately no knowledge of 
the height of the individuals to which they belonged. The 
males vary from 4 feet 1 inch to 5 feet 44 inebes. Assuming 
the average to be 1,537 mm, as Virchow has stated, we shall 
have to deduct 85 mm. as allowance for soft TS before we 
can compare the lengths of the femora with the 
ULM The spi Giu Rutuli ES a 

In both the s ene at the College of Surgeons the proportion 
is as 27-6 to 100; No, 680n, however, is the skeleton of a youth. 


‘The femur in the possession of Dr. Davis bears the proj jortion 





to the average height of skeleton (1,500 min.) of 29 to 100 


Topinard! gives the proportion of the femur to the height as_ 


27-1in Europeans; 4 blacks of India, 27:8; 3 Australians 27:6; 32 

This excessive length of thigh in the Veddah is confirmed by 
an inspection of the photographs sènt to Professor Rolleston by 
Mr. Hartshorne. Nor does it appear that this Paine is con- 
fined to these people alone, for the same condition appears to 
hold good in many of the aborigines of India, as proved by 


approximate measurements made from the photographie illustra- 


height ot i 


tions of the people of India, especially those of the Coromandel 
Coast. 


"urements 





! ' Elements d' Anthropologie Générale." Paris, 1886, p. 1041. 
.3 "People of India." — Watson and Kaye. 
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140 A. Tnomsox.—On the Gsteology of the 


of Latty and Bandiey given by Hartshorne in the Fortnightly 
Jievine, us we have no data as to the points taken. It may be 
noted, however, that whilst there is a difference of 4) inches 
between the height of the two men, the length of the thighs only 
differs by 4 inch. 





In regard to the radio-humeral index, the average of the 
three skeletons, aa above, yields an index of 79%. Торіпагі! 
gives the average of thirty-two African negroes na 79-0, 
‘Tasmanians next with an average of 787. Four Hindoos yield 
a mean of 77-2, whilst the average of 85 articulated European 
skeletons is 725, The above figures are therefore in accord 
with the statement that in the black races generally the 
antebrnehial index ishigh,and that the relative lengthof the radius 
to the humerus is great, a character in which they resemble the 
` ánthropoids. | | 

In like manner the tibio-femoral index of the three Veddaha 
is $48, agreeing with the statement? that in the black races the 
mdex ia high The relatively great length of the tibia has been 
already referred to in the foregoing description. Adopting the 
nomenclature suggested by Turner? theskeletonsare Mesatikerkic 
апі Dolichonemic. In regard to the intermembral index given 
above, 60-1, it is lower than the average European, which Turner* 
quotes as 69, The index of a Sikh given by B. Davis is 
65:8, whilst that of a Malay measured by Turner is 67-7. A 
low index points to a relatively shorter upper limb. In the 
black races the humerus is usually relatively shorter than the 
femur, as indicated by a low femoro-humeral index. 72:5 is 
the mean of Europeans. The index of the three Veddahs is 68. 
Malnys and natives of India generally have a low. femoro- 

neral index. Broca has described two skeletons of Mara- 








| “Eléments d’ Anthropologie Générale.” Paris, 1885, p. 1043. 
r-u Rapor on Haman Skeletons," " Challenger Reports," rol. xvi. 
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vats, between which and the foregoing there are certain points 
of agreement. The antibrachial index of his male is 80, of his 
female skeleton, 81-1; in stature, both are small The male 
measures 1,475, the female 1,537 min. 

Proportions of the Head aud Trunk.—The distance, measured 
in the Oxford. skeleton after articulation, from the seventh 
cervical: ns to the lower border of the fifth sacral segment 
equals 459 mm. From the lével of the vertex above to the 





same point below uon 669 mm. The proportion of the trunk _ 


to the height is as 29 is to 100, 


As peculiarities in the skeletons may be noticed the foramina 
in the olecranon fosse of the humeri of No. 680p. Reference 





has been already made to the question of greater develop- 
ment of the left as compared to the right arm. Authors 
have attempted to explain this by the use of the bow, but whilst 
the extensors might be more largely developed in the left arm 
one would naturally expect a corresponding inerease in the 
flexors of the right arm, the muscles brought into play in 
drawing back the arrow, Hartshorne! alludes to another pecu- 
liarity A observed, vix. * their sharply pointed elbows.” There 
is nothing in the formation of any of the bones I have examined 
to explain this appearance. ат р 

- The same author tikes à statement to the effect that the 
Veddahs are characterised by "the comparative shortness of 
their thumbs" | With the object of testing this I have measured 
the lengths of the th: mbs and fingers, including the mèta als 
phalanges, the points taken being from the centre of the 
Of the base of the metacarpal bone to the tip of 


‘Phalanx, ‘The measremanta sre .— 











ub. Shr к" 
As will be seen from these figures, there is no evidence to 





confirm the above statement. | ] 
In regard to the length of the hand, Mugnier* has pointed out 
; Ea mas x aes d'Indirénes Asiatiques." Mem, de la. Boe, Spore 
* * La main et la i indigènes Asiatiques." Em, » ^ 
Paris. 2° Sorie, tome iii. <x 
VOL. XIX. M 
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that the absolute length of the hand in the Asiatics he measured 
is always less than that of Euro 

Тһе Шые are very remarkable not only in regard to length, 
‘but also in the peculiarity of their form. "They are not platyc- 
nemic as their indices show. 

The measurement of the various tibie examined, taken at the 
level of the nutrient foramen, is as follows :— 





A low T indicates a relative increase in the antero- 
posterior diameter with attendant flattening of the shaft, Tibüe, 
with an index above 69, do not dis ew any such tendency, 
and may be regarded as triangular i in 

The shafts of the bones, however, display a somewhat more 
. extensive surface than usunl for the attachment of the posterior 
tibial muscles; Maneouvrier! lins recently pointed ont that the 
platycnemie form of tibia is dependent on an excessive develop- 
ment of the tibialis posticus muscle, and he points out that the 


increase in the antero-posterior diameter of the bone all takes ^ 


place behind theinterosseous ridge. He considers this excessive 
development of the muscle a suficient cause, and in proof thereof 
avers that we meet with this form of tibia more frequently in 
races which inhabhit mountainous countries, or in those who 
lead the lives of hunters. He contrasts the llatycnemism of 
man and the anthropoids, and points out that they do not 
depend on the same cause; hence he QE not regani the 
occurrence of platycuemism in man as a sign of degradation. 
Tha chief point of interest in regard to the foot attaches to the 
presence of the facets on the astragalus and tibia, to which 
reference has been already mode The facets are apparently 
mssocinted with an extreme amount of dorsi-flexion of the foot. 
“Tennent? records a curious custom at one time prevalent among 
this people, namely, that of holding the bow with the foot. This 


1 “Memoir sur la Platyenemie," Mem. da ln Soe: Anthr.: Paris; 2* Beric, 
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doubtless might account for euch an arrangement of facets. 
Unfortunately, however, Hartshorne! referring to this matter 
says, "But at the present time, at any rte, this practice is 
entirely unknown, and it is difficult to eria d how or why it 
should ever have existed,” The same doubt seems to attach te 
their powers og climbers Percival? evidently regards 
experts, for he details how “the Beddah climbs up the tree with 
the utmost expertness and celarity.” Hartshorne” on the other 
осей, writing in regard to their feet, says, “ They have, in fact, no 
| tional prehensile power in their feet, and thay are bad 








imbers.” However this may be, there seems to be little doubt 
that these facets are associated with some unusual posture, and 
in all probabilit they are due to the squatting position in 
which they sit, I have observed a similar arrangement of facets 
in two Australians, one male Andaman, and a new Caledonian, 
and it is worthy of note that such a condition is normal in the 
foot of the Bornean Orang.* 

In regard to the aaa length of the second toe aa compared 
with the first, reference may | be made to a peper by Mr. J. Park- 
Harrison, read at the meeting of the British Association at 
Southport in 1883. He found that the Tahitians, savage Islanders, 
Javanese, New Hebrideans, and New Caledonians possess this 
characteristic, Amongst Africans instances of its occurrence are 
rare, 


Crania (Oxford Specimens). 


No, 736.—This, the skull of an adult male which belonged to 
the Greenwell Collection, was obtained by Lieutenant А. Е. 
Perkins, of the Ceylon Riffo Regiment, from a. native Ceylonese 
chief, nial capacity, 1490 се The skull is strong and 
heavy. In the upper jaw only the second premolar and first 
and second molars are present on either side. In the lower jaw, 
on the left side, the second premolar and first molar are in sifu, 

on the right side, all the molars and second premolar are in 
Soitin.. All the alveoli of the other teeth are open. The teeth 
pan are large, ground flat CERNE FONDS SUR DEER ne 





Appearance of decay. 
Norma lateralis —The frontal tubera are r prominent, 
giving ü very vertical appearance to the. ‘for a, thence the 


curve sweeps gently back to the region of the obelion, at which ` 
point it suddenly vis m downwards towards the inion, 
whence it passes h orwatd: in other words, the 


| Loc, її. р. 408. í 
| ү «Ао Account of the Island of Cesan.” London, 1805, p. 255. 

2 Гос. гій. р. 

Я “Foural of Anatomy a Physslag.” wl xxi, p61 
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144 A. Toomsos.—On the Osteology of the 


cranium may be described os flat in the frontal region, over the 
vertex, and on the че and lower occipital squam:e, with the 
angles rounded off. There is a shallow post-coronal depression 
extending some distance across the vertex. 

Norma vertenlix—Lonzg and narrow; eephalie index 685. 
The parictal eminences are wel asked ane placed far back: 
behind them the skull narrows rapidly towards the upper 
occipital squama. The skull is eryptozygous. 

Norma occigitalis.— W ell-marked pentagonal form. 

Norna brali — Foramen magnum, nearly circular, 35 x 
33 m, Aiea slightly forwards; the condyles are placed very 
obliquely. 

ена fronlalis.—Frontal region narrow, flat in the region of 


the glabella, and with but slight indications of superciliary 
ridges; orbits not large, are of rectangular form. Malars not 

Sutwres—Complex, simple at obelion and bregma. The lower 
part of the coronal suture on the right side is synostosed ; i 
triangular epipteric is present in the nght pterion, evidently the 
separated superior angle of the alisphenoid. 

Procsus—Mastoida well-developed; the external occipital 
protuberance pointed ; styloids long and entire. External ptery- 
gold plates narrow. es | | 

mseular impresiones —Еашіу тпвгкей. Тоуег jaw, sma 1; 
slight mental projection, ' ! 
— Ko. 731.— Cranium of an adult female obtained by Lieutenant 
Perkins from a native chief, and presented by him to Canon 
Greenwell. Cranial capacity, 1,390 ce. ; only the first and second 
molars on either side are їп stfu. All the alveoli are still open. 
Teeth present, large, healthy, and ground flat on the crowns. 

Norma lateralis —Frontal tubera fairly prominent. The 
slope is more gradual towards the vertex than in No. 756; во 
also from the obelion to the inion the curve is more rounded, 
thence it passes more abruptly forward. D | Е 

Norma verticelis—Remarkably long and narrow; cephalic 


index, 67°8. There is little increase in width over the parietal 


eminences, which are poorly developed. Cryptozygous. 
Norma occtpitetis—Ol pentagonal form, with well-marked 
angle at vertex; the greatest diameter exceeds the asterionic 


. — diameter by only 22 mm. 





_ Norma frontalix—Frontal region narrow, eminences fairly 
mominent, glabella fiat, slight superciliar peers) internally. 
Towanda the vertex in the region of the sagittal suture there is a 
well-marked 1 Orbits large and more rounded than in the 
last specimen. Nasals not 30 prominent, malars flattened and 
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Norma basalis,—Foramen magnum 36 x 28 mum., somewhat 
diamond-shaped ; looks directly downward. | 

Sutwrex—Much more simple than in No, 736 ; small wormian 
bones are present in the postero-lateral fontanelle, 

Processca—Mastoids small, external occipital protuberance 
slightly projecting, external pterygoid plates broad, sphenoidal 
spine prominent on the left mide. 

Muscidar impressions —Scant ; surface as as rule smooth, 

No, 138.— This skull was presented to Professor Rolleston by 
Mr. W. Sabonadiere, who obtained it from Mr. Henry Mooyuart, 
Government Agent of the Province of Ouvah. The latter gentle- 
man forwarded to Mr. Sabonadiere a report in Singhalese from 
the headman of the district, of which the following is a trans- 


lation :—^" Ridimaliadda R.M. рога that according to orders 
r inst 


viven by yotir honour on you visit, the skull of Kapura 
Gimn imahey, a genuine Veddah of the age of 80 or 90 at his 
death, and a resident of Belagama in Bintenna, has herewith 
been forwarded,” dated January 13th, 1864. The cranium is 
evidently that of an aged person. Capacity, 1,550; the teeth are 
absent, and the alveoli completely absorbed. 


Norma lateralis —The form of the cranium resembles closely 
those already described. ‘The curve of the vault is more general 
throughout, the frontal eminences less prominent. in the 
occipital region there is a tendency to flattening. The externa 
و‎ protuberance is ане and strongly marked. 

Norma vwerticalis.—The skull presents n remarkable appear- 
ance. The greatest length is 187 mm, The greatest breadth 
taken over Кыша of the parietal eminences is only 120 
mm. From this it will be gathered that these prominences ure 
scarcely, if at all, developed. The не index is extremely 
low, 645, the lowest in the series belonging to the Oxford 
collection, and lower considerable than those described by 
Virchow, Flower, or B: Davis Cryptozygous. " 

Norma oetjntalis,.—Forms t well-marked arch with parallel 
sides, the mastoids projecting somewhat below. | 

Norma basalis.—Fommen magnum long and narrow, 27 x 23 
mm., directed slightly forward. The condyles are curiously 
formed; they are very small The articular facets, measuring 
17 mm.lonz by li mm. wide; their inner borders are placed 
parallel to each other, and their anterior extremities are 22 mm, 
apart. They might be better described by stating that it 
appears as if only the posterior half of the condyle had been 
developed, the anterior half with its articulur surface being 











- Norma. frontalis.—The frontal width is greater than in the 


foregoing specimens, "The superciliary ridges are more jiro- 
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"MB A. Tnowsos.— On the Osteology of the 


nounced than is usual in these skulls, the frontal eminences 
less so, Gobella prominent. Orbita relatively large: Molara 
appressed. Nasal bones curved and projecting. 

- Sutwrea.—Synostosis has taken place throughout the entire 
length of the sagittal «utnre, in the lateral parts of the coronal, 
and in the upper pert of the lambdoid. | 

Processex—Mastoids strong, external occipital protuberance 
projecting, external pterygoid. plates broad with pointed pro- 
ceases, Sphenoidal spine large ; grooved foramen spinosum. 

Muscular tmpressiona—Well-marked temporal ridges. The 
' different surfaces for muscular attachment on the occipital bone 
fire strongly indicated, iu ^ 

No, 739 is the eranium of a male of middle ave presented to 
the museum by Mr. B. F. Hartshorne.. Cranial capacity, 
1,395 ec, — All the teeth are lost except the second left molar, 
the erown of whieh begins to show evidence of wear. The 
alveoli of all the remaining teeth are perfect. 

Norma lateralia.—The superciliary ridges are strongly marked, 
the frontal tubera but shghtly; the curve from ophryon to 
inion is more general throughout, there being but a slight 
inerease in prominence at the obelion. The external occipital 
protuberance lies within the maximum length, and is not 
strongly marked. Жа, 

> Norme rerticalis—The skull is long but the parietal tubera 
are outstanding ; the temporal fosse are deep, and the temporal 
| ridges on either side pass within 42 mm. of the sagittal suture. 
© Phaenozygous. | 
= Normit occipifetie—Pentagonal in form, The upper and lower 
occipital squame are compressed laterally so as to canse the 
maximum occipital point to form a marked projection, below 
which we have the external occipital protuberance. | 

Norma besrlis—Foramen magnum, oval, 36 х 28 mm, 
looks directly downward. 

Norma frentetiz—Glabella prominent, supercilinry ridges 
strongly marked, nasal bones curved and projecting, orbits of 
square form. Malar bones and zygomatic arches more projecting, 
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as will be seen by n reference to the table; the inter 
. and outer malar widths are greater than in other mem! 
| Sitwres—Much serrated. Frontal suture persistent. Epipteric 

bones are present on both sides. These are of large size 4 
correspond either to the separated anterior inferior angle of the 
| parietal or to the upper angle of the alisphenoid. On either 
side in the angle between the squamous and mastoid temporals 
there is a amall wormian bone. In the right asterion there is а 
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Processes —Mastoid of medium size, External pterygoid 
phites broad with pointed processes on the posterior border. 

Muscular impressions.—The temporal ridges pass up on the 
parietals to a higher level than usunl The inferior squama of 
the occipital bone is rough. ( 

No. 740—Cranium obtained from Mr. B, F. Hartshorne, 
probably that of a male about middie life. In regard to Nos, 
739, 740, and 743, Mr. Hartshorne writes (date April 29th, 
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1872):—* I am glad to say that Lam sending you three Wedda - ) 


skulls; but one is broken, and I could not get lower jaws. I 
also send some bones; all the bones in the box are Wedda 
bones. They come from the country of the Jungle Weddo, and 


Lam certain of their authenticity, as I know the country, and 
got the skulls and bones from the headman of the district, who 
could have no means of getting any skulls of any one but 
Weddo, There is one man called Heen Appa, who lives on the 
borders of the Weddo country by himself; he has land, and is 
саре charged by Government to look after the Weddo, 

His chief duty is to к their dead, in order that wild beasts 
may not prey BPE пись and when « Wedda dies, the others 
tome and tell him, and he goes and buries the body. The 
Jungle Weddo will not go near a dead body. 1 employed this 
Heen Appa to get the skulls; he ts trustworthy." | 
- "Thecapacity of this cranium is 1,330 cc. There are no teeth ; 
the alyeoli corresponding to the premolars are absorbed. 

— Norma laterelis.—The appearance of this skull closely re- 
sembles that of No 736, though it is hardly so flat on the 
vertex. The forehead is vertical, and the frontal tubers 
prominent; the lower occipital squama is inore convex. | 
Norma verticalis—The parietal emimences are outstanding, 
the width, 134 mm., relatively great to the length, so that the 





index. 76:1, is somewhat higher than most of the others. It is 


exceeded oe by No. 743 in this collection, which, however, is 
injured. © tory us. P X | 

Norma occipitalis—Greatest width at parietal eminences. 

Norma basalix—Foramen magnum, 34 x 31 mm. It ap 
proaches in shape the diamond form, the terior angle being 
rounded off, directed very slightly forward, There is a very 
large jugular fossa on the righe side. 

Narma frontalis —Front 
smooth, no supercilinry ridges; orbits more rounded. Nasal 
bones wanting ; malars appresse 












Sudurex—Simple; a large epipteric is present on either side 


similar in form and size to those in No, 739. A small inter- 
parietal bone is present. VUE AS AE T 
Processes — Small mastoids; narrow external pter! 
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D encroach on the vertical aspect. Cryptozygous, 
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but rendered apparent by the moulding of the occipital | 
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sphenoidal spines. Little evidence of strong muscular develop- 
ment 
_ No, 741.—This cranium was presented by Mr. Hartshorne to 
the museum. A peculiar interest attaches to it, na there appears 
to be good evidence for stating that it is the skull of Latty, 
described anid measured by Mr. Hartshorne in the Fortnightly 
Review, March, 1876, In support of this, the following evidence 
may be submitted. Copy ofa letter of date January 17th, 1876:— 
^ In obedience to your order of the Sth instant, I beg to submit 
the following with reference to the skull I sent you some time 
back. Theskull wasthatof a Weddacalled Latha, He lived at 
arate fone аа аы ee in Bintenna, ase 19 
years—4died im 1873. He was of Morate race—was sick of 
worm complaint for three e Ridemaliyadde, R.M.” 
In reference to the above, Mr. horne, in a letter dated 
March 2nd, 1876, writes to. Professor. Rolleston, na. follows :— 


“The man who got it is an excellent native chief, who is the 
only man who can do anything with the Weddas. He is the 








Ridemaliyadde (Ratimahameya),and you have got a Sinhalese 
letter of his which you once showed me. . . . . I think it 
ia that of a man whom I knew very well and of whom I have 
got a photograph. - «+ I described him in 1872 as aged 


About 18, and he died im 1873 sged 19. . . . . You will 


find an account of him and all his measurements in the Fort- 
nightly Remes for this month, pp. 408 and 412. This all makes 
the skull very curious and interesting. The word Latha in the 
letter is the same ns Latty (the final y being pronounced like 
a word ‘eye.’ It is the Sinhalese form of the Wedda 


© word, as the termination ‘eye’ is quite unknown to Sinhalese 


nouna)." ! | 

The capacity is 1,420 ce. The teeth present show little 
evidence of wear and no signs of decay. The incisors, the left 
canine, and the third left molar are wanting; their alveoli, how- 
ever, are present. 

Norma lateralis— Presenta the characteristic elongated form. 
supercilary ridges slieht. Frontal tubera fairly 








lambda. External occipital protuberance not prominent in itself, 
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Parietal tubera prominent; tem 
Norma ocetpitalis—Occipital pentagon well-marked. Parietal 


+ Tt is worthy of note that the head toan mentioned above is the sumens that 
| re obtained. his rpecimen, No. 738, presented by him 
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eee outstanding, the sides slightly converging below their 
lev 


Norma basalis,— The inferior squama of the occipital bone is 
eo moulded that is is concave петао the two curved lines, 
re auem A inferior eurved line and the foramen magnum. 
Foramen magnum. of oval form, slightly encroached upon by the 
condyles anteriorly, measures 35x30 mm. ; its plane has a 
M a ea 





= 





orma fronttlis—Forehead narrow, glabella well-marked, 
superciliary ridges comparatively slight. The orbital margins are 
thick, however; orbits xiii ee large, nasal bones curved 
and projecting, malar bones not projecting. | | 

Sutures,—Üomplex, simple at obelion and at lower parts of 
coronal Numerous ima: oim bones on the lateral parta 
of the lambdoid suture, | 

Processes —Mastoids small; sphenoid spines long and curved 
forward. External pterygoid plates not broad, but deeply notched 
on the posterior border. | 

Мивешат їтїртєззїөпа,—'һа temporal fosse, as defined by the 
upper temporal ridges, are extensive, ani pass up on to the 
vertical aspect of the cranium. Other indications feeble, | 
No, 742.—The skull ofan adult female. I can obtainno further 


information regarding this skull than that it was received on 


February 10th, 1874. The cranium is small, its capacity measures 

1,205 ec, Only the first molars on cither side remain 1 sifu ; 

none of the alveoli are absorbed. The teeth present are moder- 
worn. 


Nortel lateralis, —Precisely similar in form. to. the preceding 


"No. 741. Forehead vertical, low ; frontal tubera prominent; 


vary slight orbital ridges. Occipital tubercle faintly marked. 
gous. LM. etre ak 
| Norma oceipitalis—Pentagonal in form. 

Norma basalia—tnjured. A : 

Norma frontalia—Glabella well-marked; slight super- 


ciliary prominence over the inner side of orbit ; frontal tu bera 


pronounced. Face small; malar bones amall and appressed ; 
orbits. of square form. "Le 
Suturcs.—Comparatively simple. 
Processes.—Mastoida small; narrow pterygoids. . . 
Muscular markings faint. — | Aso A. 
On the right side immediately below the parietal eminence 


‘there ia a circular spot about the size of a shilling, where thi 


hone is eroded superficially by disease; the bone round the 
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No, T43.— This ealvarin, probably that of an aged female, is 
much injured; the greater part of the base is wanting. Mention 
lias been already made of this skull in the description of No. 
TÀU.. It appears to lave been artificially compressed, producing 
a well-marked flattening on the left side posteriorly and on the 
right side nuteriorly. The sagittal suture is almost obliterated. 
In the norma verticalis it appears relatively broad. The cephalic 
iudex, 77:5, being the highest of these belonging to the Oxford 
collection. The foramen magnum is of diamond shäpe, 
Sox28mm.  — | эе а S 

No, §36¢.—This is the skull of the skeleton already described. 

Tt is in & perfect state of preservation, all the teeth are fn situ 
in both upper and lower jaws; they are small, in perfect 
condition, and but slightly worn. The cranial ёпрасібу 
measures 1,265 cc. | C 3 

Norma lateralis, —Forehead vertical, frontal tubera well- 
marked, the curve of the vertex is not so flattened as in the 
other specimens. The highest point corresponds to the brerna 
The ecipital point falls considerably beyond the external 
occipital protuberance. ау 

Norma- vertienlis—Long and narrow, widest at parietal 
tubora, sliohtly flattened behind on the left side over the upper 
occipital squama and the portion of the parietal bone posterior e 
to the tubera Crvptozygous. 

Norma cccipifalis,—W ell-marked pentagon, tendency to a 
ride ot the sagittal suture. 

Norma Dasnlis.— Foramen magnum oval, 33 x 25 mm., plane 
directed slightly forward. | 

Norma frontalis.—Forehead smooth narrow, frontal tubera 
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ominent, only the slightest indication of sw erciliary ridges; 
Man bones small t ; шајатз kon and pr Sas 
orhits more eircular in form thun in most of the specimens; nasal 
spine prominent. — 

 Sutwres—Simple; fusion between basi occipital and basi 
sphenoid complete; in the left orbit the suture over the infra 
orbital canal is still visible. 

There is a wormian bone in the left asterion. _ 













‘worthy of note that in the three upper molars 
distinct ensps, in the lower molars the first only possess 
,eusps, the second end third only four cuspa each 
second lower molar is, if anything, s 
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Lower jaw of small size pnd feeble development. 

I have incorporated in this repart the crunia in the collection of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, and those in the possession of Dr. 
Barnard Davis. In regard to the former, I have to express my 
thanks to Professor Stewart, the Curator, for opportunities of 


examining n number of specimens which have been added to the 
museum since the publication of the last catalogue. In the 
table of measurements — I have also included the crania 
deseribed by Professor Virchow in his monograph. 

Nine skulls in all belonging to the Oxford collection. were 
examined, of that number SOS gix were male and three 
female. All were adult, and one, No, 738, was the cranium of 
a male stated to be eighty or ninety years of age. In the im- 
perfect calvarin, No. 743, synostosis hns taken place along the 
‘line of the sagittal suture. Inall the other specimens, with one 
exception, where the teeth are absent, all the alveoli are still 
open. The exception referred to is No, 740, where the premolars 
have heen shed during life. 

The cranial capacity ranges from 1450 ec, in a male (756) 
to 1,205 ec, ina female (741). The average of the six males — 
1,368. cc. The male described by Virchow measured 1,360 cc. 
The mean capacity of the ten male skulls in the museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons is 1,290 cc. The three males in the col- 
lection of B. Davis yield an averny ae ec, but ae 
a specimen with the exceptionally large capacity of 1,611 ce. 
In all twenty male crania have Poen: E of which the 
average capacity is 1,330. ec. Two only of the females in the 
Oxford collection could be accurately measured, of which the 
mean is 1,207 cc. The twodescribed by Virchow avernge 1,137 





ee. Of three in the R. C. S collection tlie mean is 1,108 ce. ; 
but it is worthy of note that one of these, No. 679, is one of the 
smallest adult skulls om record. Five females measured by 
B. Davis yield am average of 1,258. The average of the twelve 
female сгапіз noted above equals 1,207 ec. showing a difference 
of 129 cc. between the capacities of the miles and females. 
As, however, the male skull belonging to the collection of B. 
Davis is quite exceptional in regard to capacity, 1,611 ce., being 






246 ec. in excess of the average, L have withdrawn it and find 
that the average of the nineteen remaining skulls is 1,321 cc. 
Similarly the exceptionally small female skull in the R. C: 8. 
collection has not been included in the average of eleven females 
which equals 1,229 ce. a result which is probably more 
approximately correct. The difference between the male and 
female cranial capacities is therefore 92 cc. The skulls as a 
whole, therefore, are microcephalic, though of the twenty-seven 
crania measured, eight male skulls measure 1,350 cc. and 
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upwards, and are therefore mesovephalic; of this number one, 


viz; that belonging to B. Davis, is megacephalic. Two females 
in this series are mesooephalic. Contrasting the cranial capacity 
of this race with other races of small stature, we find that the 
average capacity of the male Andaman із 1 244 ce, The mean 
of five Bush skulls described by Turner’ is 1,281 cc. The Akkas 
described and figured by Professor Flower’ have a capacity, the 
male of 1,102 ec., the female of 1,072 ce. No male Veddah 1а 
the same us the former, but there are two females in the thirty- 
one erania examined which are smaller than the female Akka, 
vix, one described by Virchow, the capacity of which is 1,025 ec., 
and that already referred to in the ollege collection with an 
İnternal cap ity of 960 ce. - 
Norma lateralis — Of eight skulls belonging to the Oxford 





collection, one (No. 739) rested upon the tip of the muastoids, - 


one (No, 737) on the occipital condyles, the remainder (six) 
upon the e coneeptaeula cerebelli. 
The 1 ipital and ophryo-occipital lengths may be 





mrded as identical, the difference is so slight. The six males 
average 182-5 mm. in length, three females 170 mm, 
The average basi-bregmatic height of six males in the Oxford 
collection is 132 mm, of two females the same— yielding an 
average vertical index of 72-0 in the mules, and 74-9 in the 
females. The males may be regarded as tapeinocephalic, the 
females as metriocephalic, The average vertical index of 
twenty-one males gives a somewhat higher figure, viz. 745, 
an index which places them in the metriocephalic group. 
Fourteen females average 757, The cranin then may be 
ried as metriocephalic. In all the skulls belonging to this 
citation there was a marked uniformity in the curves of the 
antero-posterior circumference. Тһе frontal tubera are as a 
rule prominent, giving a vertical appearance to the forehead, 
the s y ridges being but slightly developed. The curve 
over ‘the vertex is slight, with in some cases a tendency to 
ini inated with a somewhat rapid slope downward 
Ban the obelion tothe inion. The maximum occipital рещ in 















all cases projects beyond the occipital protuberance, but only 


a slight degree. The cerebellar fossm are comps 


ely a ЫТ 
No. 743 appears as if urtificially flatten 


in the occipital 





region. 
In all but two instances the frontal longitudinal arc exceeds 
parietal li 





longitudinal ure; in the two exceptions the ares are 
equal, in every case the parietal arc ia longer than the occipital. 
F0 Challen | Reports," vol. x, * Report on Human Crunia, Æe., 17. 


3 8 Deucripi naf two . Skeletons of Akku," Flower. rha] of 
the Anthropol Jstitute;" vol. avi, Aug, 1858, р. б. 
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The nasal bones are short, but. the bridge is well-formed and 
prominent, as a rule concavo convex from root to tip, 

‘The gnathic index of the five males averaged 942. The 
mean gnathie index of twelve skulls is 94°7—they belong there- 
fore to the orthognathous group 

Norma verticalis.—Long and narrow, the parietal eminences in 
most cases pronounced and eie well back. Behind the parietal 
tubera the cranium slopes abruptly to the upper oceipital squama. 
The greatest width is with two exceptions situated at or near 
the parietal tubera. Та six males the average breadth measures 
128 mm., in three females 124 mm. The cephalic index af the 
six mnles averages 70-2, of three females 72-8. The average 
cephalic index of the twenty-one male orania, of which measure- 
ments have now been given, is TOU, of fifteen female crania 
732. The average index of the males is therefore lower than 
any of the averages given in the table at the end of the catalogue 
of the crania in the Museum of the College of Surgeons of 
England. Therein the averag oof 27 Eskimo ts given a5 12:2 ; 53 

ustralians, 71; 72 Melanesians, 714; 46 Africans, Т6 ; 11 
Kaffirs and Zulus, 73-1; 6 Bushmen, 768. In reference to the 
above it will be seen that the index of the female crania is 
higher than the male ; taking both together, a total of 36 crania, 
the index average is 71-8. Turner! gives the mean of 37 adult 
Australians = 70. Of that number 20 were males, with an 


avemge index of 69. The females on the other hand yielded a 


higher index, 72. The Veddalis are therefore not so ] ronouneed 
in the doliehoeephaly as the Australians, though they closely 
epp them. nq nr | c 

Sir William Turner, in discussing the causes of dolichocephaly.* 
refers to the relative growth of the bones. ` “Skulls which owe 
their dolichocephalic proportions to this dominating growth of 
the two parie bones, may be said. to exhibit parietal dolicho- 
cephaly In the specimens in the Oxford collection the frontal 
longitudinal are exceeds in all but two Instances the parietal are, 
and in the two instances referred to these measurements are 
equal We cannot therefore explain the dolichocephaly by an 
unusual growth of the parietal bones in the present instance. 

Of the skulls in the Oxford series two were mesaticephalic. 
In one instance, No. 738, the index, 645, was exceptionally low, 
and it is worthy of note that in this, the cranium of a person of 












between 80 and 90 years of age, the sagittal suture, пора 


synostosed, was not completely obliterated, so that we can hardly 
explain the low index as due to a premature ossification of the 
4“ Challenger Reporta," vol. "Wurman Orania,” p. 127. 
= Challenger Reports,” vol. x “ Human Cranin," NT 














A, THomsox.—in the 
a the skulls, with one exception (Мо. 739) are eryptozy- 


ein several of the skulls there is a tendency for the temporal 
idres to encroach on the vertical 
Norma ocapialis—Of well- -marked pentagonal form, as a 
rule. In most cases the parietals form a well-marked angle 
along their line of union at the sagittal suture, and in four 
specimens this was so marked as to present almost the appear- 
ance of a ridge; with two exceptions the greatest width is at 
or near the parietal tubera. As seen from the back, the 
E fosse are flat and shallow. 

'orma bastlis. —The cerebellar fossa: in all are narrow and 
акса laterally on the inferior occipital squame. The 
foramina magna are, às a rule, elongated, of oval form or 








diamond shaped. The basi sphenoid is narrow and propor- 


tionntely long. 

Norma Jrontalis—Fnmtal region narrow and not hish, but 
more or legs vertical on account of the p of the frontal 
tubera Ав а гше the superciliary arches are but slightly 

rominent. The face is short and narrow, tha ophryo-alveolar 
1 in no ease exceeding 82mm. The av егаро bi-zyzomatic 
th of six mules is 1225. The bi-zygomatic width in all 
cases is greater than the stephanic diameter with ûnê exception, 
_ the bi-malar and stephanie diameters do not differ by more than 
S mum, The measurements of the naso-alveolar and орһгуо- 
alveolar lengths on No, 738 can not be regarded as trustworthy, 
as the alveoli of the upper jaw ure completely absorbed. 

There is no alveoli: prognathism. The mean gnathic index 
of five male is 942. Twelve crania yield a mean of 
04-2 . five females, ins in the Oxford collection and three in the 
College, average 9390.. The crania are therefore markedly 
orthognathous, 

There is some difference in the individual skulls in regard t 
the projection of the nasal processes of the superior maxilla, a 
factor on which is dependent the prominence of the Internal nasal 
marg. The nasal bones are small, in no case do they exceed 
32 mm. in length; they are well-formed and usually projecting, 
their crest being concavo-convex from above downward. 

The uasal index of fourteen males, including six Oxford and 
eight College crania, is mesoshine 527. Out of these fourteen 
there are seven which are over 53, and and. whieh are therefore 
platyrliine, so that at presen we have not sufficient data to form 
à decided opinion, otuover, in the five females of which we 
have measurements, and of which the average is 51, two of those 
in tlie College of Surgeons are platyrhine.. 

Tn all but one the lower nasal margin is sharp and the nasal 
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рш» prominent, a well-marked ridge indieating the position of 
the intermaxillary suture immediately below the nasal spine. 

The orbita are mostly of quadrilateral form. The average 
index of the fourteen male specimens as above is 85:1, of five 
femnles, 86:8; they are therefore mesoseme. The orbital 
margins nre sharp amd] thin asa rule, and there is little difference 
between the male and female specimens, The os planum of the 
ethmoid is somewhat narrow in front; in two cases it measures 
5 and G mm. respectively, in its vertical diameter, An 
infraorbital suture is peent in four out of the eight specimens 
available for examination. | 1: 

Adopting the nomenclature hd by Turner’ in regard to 
the p. ee index, we fini 
are Sahirê, two nre mesuranie, nnd two are brachyuranie ; 
the mean index of the six (114) is mesuranic. Of two females 
one is dolichuranic.. | 

In form the palute is elliptical in five instances, and slightly 

There are two lower jaws in the Oxford series. They 
belong respectively to specimens numbered 736 and 836. 
Small in size, they are feeble in form, with but slight mental 
projection ; the incisor teeth are set vertically in their alveoli, 
*' Teeth —In only two specimens could tlie measurements be 
tnken aeconling to Flowers! formule. The dental length of 
"No. 741 is 36 mm. its basi-nasal length, 97 mm., yielding an 
index of 371. Similarly in No. $36 th dental length is 37, the 
basi-nnsal 93, the index 397. Flower classifies all with an 
index below 42 ns microdont, n group into which the above 
naturally fall. — — | | у уе, 
From an examination of the alveoli of the upper jaw the fangs 
of the wisdom teeth appear in most instances to have been fused 
and conate; in two specimens, however, the alveoli for three 

‘Sutwrea—One skull is metopic. In only two instances is 
there sagittal synostosis, so that early fusion of this suture can 
hardly be urged as an explanation of the extreme dolicho- 
cephaly. In two of the cranio, epipterics are formed in the 
region of the pterion; om the other hand, the spheno-parietal 
suture is comparatively wide, averaging 14 rum. in the series, 
Wormian bones occur a& already described. | 

Processra—The mastoids as a гше were small and poorly- 
developed ; in only one instance did the skull rest upon the 
mastoids. Inone or two instances the spine of the sphenoid was 











2 (a the Size of Teeth os a Chorecter of Race™ (" Journal of the Anthro- 


pological Institute," vol. xiv, 1884, p- 189). 
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long, and doubtless was connected to the expanded external 
pterygoid plate by a well-marked pterygo spinous ligament. 

Muscular impressions — There was but faint indication in the 
series examined of strong muscular development. The skulls as 
n whole were comparatively smooth, the only point worthy of 
note was the fact that in some instances the temporal ridges 
eneronched upon the vertical aspect. 


The affinities of the Veddahs have been often discussed. The 
language is admitted to be allied to Tamil, with a certain per- 
centage of words of Sanskrit origin. Professor Max Müller, 
in discussing the subject of the Veddah language,’ says,“ But I 
may say so much, that niore than half the words used by the 
Veddahs are, ike Singhalese itself, mere corruptions of Sanskrit 
Their very uame is the Sanskrit word for hunter (veddha), or, 
| as Mr. Childers supposes, oe There is a remnant of 
Ё words in their language of which I ean make nothing as vet ; 

) Lut so much is certnin, either the Veddahs started with the 
© common inheritance of Aryan words and ideas, or at all events 
7 they lived for a long time in contact with Aryan people, and 
| adopted from them such words aa were wanting in their 
| langunge" Others maintain that in construction as well, the 
lancunge resembles Sanskrit. This view is supported by Dr. 
Tylor) — Virehow, on the other hand, disputes it on the 
Г © ground of insufficient proof. In this connection it may be 
Г. intereating to note that the Wuddiwars, one of the wandering 
tribes of Southern India, whose language is undoubtedly 
Dravidian, frequently “act plays derived from the Sanskrit 
with very considernble skill and power."* How far then this 
mixture of Sanskrit with the Tamil indicates an Aryan descent 
or mixture it is diffien]t to say. | | 
The object of the present paper is rather to discuss the н 
of this singular race, If they bea mixed race they have 


to a certain extent developed into.a distinct variety, for so far, 
as most observers relate, they do not intermarry with the Tamils: 


or Singhalese, | ! 
The skulls, of which a very considerable number have now 
leen measured and described, all show a remarkable uniformity. 
The most remarkable feature in connection with them is their 
low cephalic index, their small capacities, and the fact that with 
one exception they are eryptozygous. 


1 “u Address ot tho International Congress of Orientalists.” * Belected Essays," 
London, 1881, vol. i, p. 27.— АРЕНЕ. 
2 “Journal of Ethnological Society." New Series, vul. ii, 
? Ueber die Weddas von Ceylon. Acad. Berilonensis: 
4“ Poople of India,” Watson ond Kay, vol. tii, No. 406. 
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In the entire series the height exceeds slightly the greatest 
width, except in one instance. They are mark Марин, 
mesoseme, and mesuranie. The nasal apertu las a mean 
index which is mesorhine, but there is a лы tendency in 
several instances to platyrhiny. 

Subjoined are the averages of the males and females respec- 
tively. 

MALE VEDDAHS. 
uu ce ae, > eee 
Cephalic n 31 Dolio 
Gnathic „ 
Маа] 


Orbital |, | 5, 
Palatal А * ë= 1130 | 3 Musicale. 
FEMALE VEDDAHS. 


Cranial enpority, ureruge of 11 ^ ec. Mierocephaiic. 
Vertical index, là 757 , Metrioce phalic. 
В = @ Orthogna hous, 
B= 610 " Mesarhine, 
= BFS |, Mesoreme. 
2 = 1090 , Delichuranic. 
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of Southern India and the hill tribes 

ilal n people whose claim to be considered 

Чоме 8 is dis аба" by Crawfurd i in many respects resemble 

pe Mouat? thus describes - "the skulls of the 

Sodio tribes of India -—" Small in all dimensions, nore 
long oval dolichocep tolerably orthog 
looking, their most оа Саат ж 

ness and diminutivéness" 

Callamand', in his description of the skulls of hwetiky-one 
Maravars, refers to their ities in the followi ords :— 
“Sutures simple; the greatest width is usually at the parietal 
bosses. Norma occipitalis pentagonal, The temporal 1 “rid 
епегоас on vertex: in one case 78 mim. is the dista t 
separates the two. noe suture 10-20 mr. in S Mis 
Superciliary arches slight, and glabella poorly developed. Оті its 
generally small The line awe nasal aperture and alveolar 
margin is well defined, not em goulhére — Marked absence of 
wisdom teeth. Mastoids small, ocotpital condyles small.” 


! "Transactions rere сн Society," vol. vi, p. 59. | 

* "Skull of Hill Tribes of India." * Transactions Ethnclagical Society," 

es d oie,” vol vi, p. 607. " Le Crine des Noir; dans 
VoL, XIX. d 
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158 Discussion. 


The above description might apply with equal truth to the 
Veddah skulla examined, with the exception of the reference 
to alveolar prognathism and the apparent absence of wisdom 
teeth, The skulla examined by Callamand were, however, 
pheenozygous; but in explanation of this he states that this 
was not due to eurygnathism, but to an unusual depth of the 
oss; in the region of the pterion. | 

A comparison of the different measurements and indices brings 
out many points of correspondence. мм 








| 0 — 1326 
[21-743 
31 — 70-9 


From these data there appears little doubt that if the Veddahs 
be not of the same stock as the so-called aborigines of Southern 
India, they at least present very strong points of resemblance 
both aa regards stature, proportions of limbs, cranial capacity, 
and form of skull. Numerous observers have drawn attention 
to similarities of hair and colour between these races, so that, 
on the whole, if physical features alone be taken into account, 
their affinities with the hill tribes‘of the Nilgherrics nnd the 
natives of the Coromandel Coast, avd the country near Cape 
Comorin, are fairly well provem TAA 


TIhsccssitox. 


"The Cuaimyax having made some observations on the paper, 

Mr, Bouvaure-Prser remarked, in connection with the conjec- 
turethat the Veddahs may be classed with some aboriginal Negrito 
wanro," or else in a legend given in the notes, that the first Aryan 
Prince in Ceylon married Jakkho woman (lit, “demon woman," 
meaning probably an aboriginal), and that there were two children 
of this murriage, from whom the Veddahs descended. 





Dr, BuweRHATES said that he had listened with great pleasure 
to Mr. Thomson's description of this primitive people. The 
‘analomical details were most interesting to the anthropological 

student, and all pointed, in his opinion, to the fact that we have here 
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Discusion, 


en of aboriginal humanity, uncorrupted and unadulterated, 
bs at "ds game time of a very es and therefore a low type of 
development. He was unable to Bee any marks or traces of fusion 
with any other of the more modern more evolved divisions of 
mankind, and certainly not with either the so-called Aryan or the 
Turanian race. Still less did he believe there was any immixture 
of Negrito or Papunn blood in these curions people. “Ho objected 
MAINE to the introduction of lingmistio considerations into 

ents bearing upon- the ethnological position of any of these 
primitiva ch of humanity; nor was it justifiable in these days 
to talk of Cancasians, whic he regarded as an absolutely exploded 
term in science. Max Müller's notions about Aryan and Turanians 
were also quite antiquated. We have, however, in the Veddahs 
probably one of those “grotend’ races” which Dr. Bertin lina 
described: in“ North West Asia,” and similar in many respects, 
and especially in цуу of type, as distinguished from de. 
dotes. to ro Mincopies of Andaman, to the Kareus and Kachyess 
of Burmah and Malaysia, to some of the hill tribes of Southern 
Indis, and to the Dayaks of Borneo, all of which belong to older 
and more primitive strata of humanity than any of the existing 
white, yellow, or negro populations. 

Mr. G. Bertin snid that he had mot the advantnge of having 
examined personal! the Vediahs, but if the accounta of travellers 
are to be trusted, they appear ч: have very primitive habits and 
customs; this however, may be due to their solution. From the 
evidence brought f forward by Mr: Thomson, the Veddahs do not 
appear to zee to this Nik primitive mge rage, which is found everywhere 
چ ا‎ һ uita Th RE ину d 

the race. The йге and 
may be Caucasian by race; their present low state jeg dcn Miei 
may be due to some adverse circumstance unknown to us, which led 
them to fall back into barbarism, in which they remained through 
their isolation. The ground-race type is marked by a smnll ronnd. 
hend and a decided prognathiem, which ia not the Veddahs’ 
characteristics. This race may be the result of crossing, a¥ sng- 
gested by the Chairman. | 

Mr. Tnowsos, in reply, stated that in drawing attention to the 
marked resemblances m the Characters of Tho. Veddah skulls ta 
thome of the Maravars described by Callamand, and of tho 
Southern Hill Tribes mentioned by Dr. Mount, he was not pivepared 
> do discuss the larger question as to whether these so-called 
_ aborigines of India were Dravidians or Caucasians. 






P The following Paper was read by the Secretary, and illustrated 
by the exhibition of the bull-roarers which produce the * Voice 

of Oro" :— E 
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Mes, Rt. BRAITHWAITE Barrv.—.Notes on the 


“Nores on ihe YORUDA COUSTHY. 
By Mus, R. Brarrawarre Barry. 


( Abstract.) E. 


в 
Arter a detailed description of the Ondo tribe, and of Odo 29 ^ 


Ondo, their capital, attention is directed to the worship of Oru. a 
In the Yoruba country, Oro, the God of Vengeance, has its Д 
БиМ. Oro is a deity peculiar to the Erba tribe of the | 
Yoruba race, but also adopted by other tribes. The name 
signifies " torment.” Ж 
“Oro is a god of terror and of vengeance. Some say that he m 
ia their deceased father come from the unseen world to confer 
a blessing on them yearly, und to remove inconvenient indi- ' 


viduals from the land, It is the general belief of the female UN 
population of the whole Yoruba country that he is a deity who * 
cecasionally makes his appearance im the form of a human 5 
being wearing a pair of trousers extending down to the feet, 
and covering them, like the god Egun, with this exception, that 
the Oro wears a wooden mask, but the Keun veils his face. 

Oro hus his sacred groves, full of the relics of men who have 
fallen victims to his vengeance for their offences. Were a 
female, in the presence of a man, to place herself within the 
entrance of one of these Oro groves, it would be equivalent to 
t deliberate nct of suicide on kes part. So also, were a man to 
turn out a female member of his household during the dark 
hours of the night, a thing not unknown, or to pers e a woman 
—in igmorance of the nature of the place—to enter one of these 
‘groves, it would. be almost equal to an act of murder. Oro 
generally puts in am nppenrance somewhere or another almost | 
‘every night, and it is so uncertain when and where he may М 
show himself that it is wise for every female who values her on™ 
‘life, to keep at home between the houra of 7 р and 5 ал, | 
asany woman getting a sight of, or finding out the secret of, Oro, | 
must certainly be given over to him. If a man were to reveal E 
the secret to any woman, and it became known to the authorities, E 
“both the man and woman would be given up and put to death 
without inerey; no bribe could alter the sentence, Oro ad- 
ministers his judgment in a manner not to be questioned 
by anyone, In the case of twin children born in a family, or 
locality where twina are forbidden, one of thom is removed by 
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the Oro—in reality, destroyed by suffocation, and the corpse is 
taken to the sacred grove. | | 

If a person, or persons, be said to be given to, or taken by, 
Oro, it is sufficient to stop farther inquiries respecting them. 
The only certain thing is that they will never be acen. again in 
this life, It is understood that the day a woman sees; or pro- 
fesses to know, what Oro is, her existence on earth censes, and 
she is to accompany the god to the invisibla world: It is the 
general belief that Oro swallows his vietims alive, but in reality 
offenders are dragged alive by the feet, hands and feet being 
bound, till death puta an end tothetorture. For minor offences 
the criminal is sold into hopeless slavery, never more to be 
allowed to return. The Oro sacred grove is not accessible to 
any but the devotees of the god. A woman might, know all 
about the secrets in connection with it, and yet be safe, so long 
as she pretends ignorance, and does not divulge the secrets. 

The Oro may make his appearance after giving due notice, 
so that the female population may keep themselves within doors, 
or he may appear suddenly in case of emergency—his voive 
being the signal for the confinement of the women. Those who 
may happen to be out of doors, the moment the voice of Oro 18 
heard, veil their faces, and are escorted. by the men to their 
homes. Women coming from a journey, or strangers, have to 
remain beliind the walls of the town ns long as the Oro is out, 

There cán be no doubt when Oro is near at hand, for his 
* voice " is often most. unenrthly, and being generally heard in 
the dark hours of the night, it appears all the more so. But in 
addition to the nightly visits of the deity, there are what are 
called “Oro days,” extending from one to three or more in 


succession, For instance, when a general meeting at the King's 
Palace is to be called—or elsewhere— the bellman, or townerier, 
goes round giving notice that on such and such « day " Oro will 
be out,” and that a general meeting of men will be held at such 
and such a place. n Fer 

Sometimes, when. exteudin , over several days in SUCCESS ion, 
a dispensation is given for eet. hour or so in the evening, 
to alle w of women taking food into the market or streets for 
sale, intimation of which is given by the ay. Se guns. АП 
the Yoruba tribes do not hold this custom of Oro so strictly as. 
the Egbas of Abbeokuta, and in their territory it is not strictly 
enforced, except in the towns, In Thadun it has been done away 
with, and the Oro stick is played with only as a remembrance 
_of past days, which is the case also within the vicinity of Lagos. 7 
Still even under these circumstances the men do not like to 
part with the Ore stick, or to allow it to come into the possessi 


of a stranger, aa it is the policy of the people to Saher tothe 3 
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utmost. of their power the instrument - oducing the voice of 
` Oro, in order to make the uninitiated eve that it is actunlly 


the voice of some va Ce 
iè suppos | ae proceeds from a sual piece af 


_ Woot y. il mam and taperin, 

| dii liges than in the idle. 

- about one inch wide, and measuring Sam, D a foot to three 
- [eet in length, 


TONES TXSTRMESTS FOR PRODUCING THE "VOICE oF emo." 
(Scale one-sixth linear.) 


This € p E ubi t String, which is fastened to 
the thin end of a bamboo or pliable rod, of from six to eight 
feet or more in length, the string being about double the length 
of the stem or idle, which i& used 1 thin th 
|. ofa long carters whip. The motion is horizontal, rotary, and 
. continuous, According to the а ааа а 

| proc t Ер м 
ye largest ires a man of gigantic 
| ылым үн ирг 








Yoruba Country. 


slowly, and gradually increasing the rate of speed till the Oro 
stick goes round as fast as he can make it, the sound made 
becoming shriller as the rate of the circular motion increases. 

On the day of the appearance of Oro, the servants of Oro are 
posted at various distances from the sacred grove шопо the 
streeta throi gh which the god is to pass, and nt various places 
in the town. Their business is to cause the “ voice of Oro” to 
| wirling the Oro stick nt intervals as long as their 
armit; their business being also t int every 






DuscussiosN. 


Ur. E. B. Truon sent for exhibition several bull-ronrers, aceor- 
panied by the following notez— — Bex 
— By the addition of i ac Baity's paper and specimens, the series 
of buil-roarers used in the ceremony and крон, of various peoples 
now approaches all the completeness it is likely to reach. L send 
for exhibition with Mrs. Batty'a Yoruba *' Voice of Ūro,” two Ans- 
ralian, one Zufi, and one Scotch, It may be possible to ndd to 
the series st some time a Maori bnll-roarer, of which the British 
Museum has m fne specimen, and the Sopth African variety des- 
cribed by Theal, and mentioned in the “ Journal of the Anthropolo- 
ical Institute.” Theonly one which may have irretrievably periahed 
a the Greek rhombos sounded in the Mysteries. ‘The series brings 
remarkably into view the point that in ancient Greeee, modern 
Australia, North America, and Africa, the instrument is one of 
sacred purpose. Only in Europe and the United States has it de- 
generated into à boy's plaything- ж 

His Excellency Govervon Movoxrr, C.M.G., his since sent the 
following note on Oro and the Oro-stick »—_ mv 

In Yoruba (the y dune resort pre-eminently to this practice), 
applied generally to t 





do the area over which the Yoruba language, or 
soma dialeet thereof is spoken, the Oro represents the active em- 


bodiment of the civil power, the local police, the mysterious head _ 


or idol of the Civil Government; it is interpreted as the executive 
of the State where it i» practised, detfied, The instrument 

which it ia proclaimed is the Oro stick, composed of a 
pliable stick resembling the handle of à whip, from the thin end of 
which is suspended by menns of & string, four or five feet long, 
made from come native fibre, a thin flat tonguée-shaped piece of 
wood about five inches long and two broad. к Уру 

By means of the handle this tongue is given a rapid circular 
motion in the sir, and then causes a weird noise nob unlike that of 


wind playing down our chimneys at home during 


sich noise ia made, Oro is said to be out and active. — 
"The greatest reverence is extended by the natives to this instru- 
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ment, from fear doubtless of consequences, I have seen even so- 
called Christians nwe-struck in its silent presence. 

The Inw of the Eghns ns regards Oro in connection with the close 
confinement of women in their houses is unalterable. Any wom ап, 
то matter her position or influence, who might be taken in the 
streets when Oro is ont, would forfeit her life. 

The supreme authority of & sinte or town seems to be invested 
in this mysterious and undefined | power. When any publie business 
is to be considered, » meeting i4 convened in the name of Oro. 
Sentences on criminals are pronoiineed under the same sanction, 
Oro, when out, ia often en to perambulate a town for hours or 
even days together. 

There are among the musical instruments of Yornbu the Ogbonis’ 
(native freemnsons) and Oro. (nntive | ilice) drums, called respec- 
tively Agba-ogboné nnd Iu-oro ; these rums, played in sets of four, 
resemble each other; the largest Oro drum is called Obetz, the 
others Arpels, They are used with the Oro stick to proclaim meet- 

ings of the Ore. Society (composed chiefly of Ogbonis or Oshogbos 
fea) convened for the trial of public offenders, for the 
consideration of state questions, de, 


The following Paper was read by the Secretary :— 


On SALUTATIONS, 


Ву Н. Ілхо Боти. 
` CONTENTS. 
1хтлоргетїох.— EET Gesture Language. The Encyclopedia Britannica. 


т=з. the symbol of friendship. Allied customs. Joining noses. 
DE hand con nose amd mouth. ge wonder at wetting faces with 
зао) of noses dur to nos autein. Beechey’s description. 

nnda druwn over faces, Smelling. Pleasure in rubbing noses. Now 









rubbed om hund.  Bqueesing nostrils Smelling hands. ۳ 
Inhaling. С чат gliin, ены "6 Presents demanded. £N 
inger exorcise, — Brapping noise, Cracking Angers. ee 
ing kanda on breast head. Stereotyped ae. M 
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img.  Geriuflections. Clapping hands. Extension of arms. Biroking 
boty. «Мај boatmen's salutation. Raised olomi hands. Malay 
* custom жат, lands raised to lips and forehead, Easter lalanil 
ч ing: Шимин Magen mud. Drumming ribs with elbows, Touch- 
e n anil with cheeks. Clapping handa. Û jola make feint to rub with 
sand, Mud rubbed on left sile first then on right. Renee words of 
greeting, Clapping hands nni rubbing mud on hreasta. шейн balora 
superior. Handahuking and embrcing. Modern Greek salutation. Greet- 
ingu pries Turkish grewing. Todas" musonie sign." Seizing the foot. È 
Distinctions between salutations of men und women. Siamese squatting. 
Japanese politeness. Affirmation by nodding FATE 
ament Yorkshire form of nequieseenoe. — 
1IL—Unceowering the upper and lower port of. the. body. Law bawa, Doing 1 
headgenr. Encovering the fext. hat llor Cromwell foretold his fal 
LV.—Expresion of goodwill by holding up articles. Interchange of gifta. N 
Tares, Branches sa tokens of en e Waring of paddles, A green 
branch. Sprinkling water on hesd, Use of n do. A branch, A mick 
with feathers attached. The South Sen pence offering. Snuff offerings. 
Curious offer of a pig. Exchange of presenta by Andamanese, 
¥.—Joy weeping eon Andamaness. Тасе ва в з рп оѓ јоу аё return af 
friends. New Zealand custom. Joy-weeping practically mourning. A 
contrary case with an English girl.. | 
Vi—the penis of displensure. The Malay kiss und Roman fasers. The 
VIL— Vorious uneluzeified customs, Ері gt salutation in Africa, Chewing 
sugarcane кой bre lag | pis on hands. zem Каи 
ing custom, Sprenl of European Mahommedan words af greeting. 
"Tribes without salutations, A tribe known by ite salutation. word, 
P5.—Mr. Normand's pointing, the * Death of the First Barn," and. kissing 
nnd embracing in Egypt. 
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| TEE various methods of salutation in use among savages have 
been treated by Mr. E. B. Tylor—largely in his chapters on 
Gesture Language (" Early History of 4 ankind "), and perhaps 
more fully in the article entitled * Salutations " in the ninth 
edition of the * Encyelopadia Pritanniem" Smee the above 
papers were written, further accounts af the customs. of saluting 
have been collected, and these being deemed of sufficient 
interest, are now laid before the Fellows of the Anthropological 
Institute, ' od 

As in describing other customs, so here in describing those 
now before us, we tind very often races far apart making use of 
like forms, Such similarity may be accounted for in several 
ways: by transmission through travellers, by more or less 
cleae relationship, or by independent origin. But with this 
aspect of the customs we have in this paper nothing to Чо, In 
describing these customs the grou ings, with slight modifications, 


aa arranged by Mr. E. B. Tylor, will be adhered to ns much as 


possible. It is yet not always clenr аз to which a group or 
enstom may belong. This will be seen in the course of the 


paper. 
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The first group embraces in nip those customs which 
express the act of parties joining n compact, peace, or friendship, 
The most important of these will natumilly be handshaking. At 
the same time it will perhaps not be inadmissible to introduce 
into this я онр all customs where the act is expressed by 
| of noses, kissing ( ing of lips), or embracing. Sniffing, 
smelling, or inhaling will thus naturally fall into the eroup, for 
these acts cannot be performed with any ese without bodily 
contact. | 
In the Friendly Islands, “ They salute strangers much after the 
manner of the New Zealanders by joining noses, adding, however, 
the additional ceremony of taking the band of the person to 
whom they are civilities, nnd rübbing it with a decree 
af force upon. ‘nose and mouth " (Cook, * Third Voy,” "Bk. 
ich ii) At Otabeite, Captain Wilson remarks, " Their mode 
of salutation is very different from ours. They touch noses, and 
wonder thai we can affection by wetting one another's 
faces with our lip s (* Mission Voyage * Lond., 1799, p.263)" In 
the Sandwich - ; Cook (“ Third Voy,” Bk: V, chapter ñi) 
speaks of their joining noses as a token of friendship, and not 
of rubbing noses, and Captain King (iid, ch. vit), thinks 
the {fulness of the nostrils of the native may be the effect of 
their saluting by pressing the enda of their noses together. 
When. we come to consider the way in which this salutation is 
carried out, Captain Kings suggestion does not appear so 
unreasonable. Captain Beechey thn 5 describes the ceremony :— 
“ The manner of effecting this friendly compact is worthy of des- 
‘cription. The lips are drawn inward between the teeth, the 
nostris are distended, and the lungs are widely inflated ; "With 
this preparation the face is pushed forward, the noses brought i in 
contact, and the ceremony concludes with a hearty rub, und a 
vehement exclamation or grunt; and in proportion to the 
warmth of feeling, the more ardent and disagreeable is the 
salutation ” (“ Narrative ofa Voyage to the Pacific,” Lond., 1831, 
Part I p. 3) This same authority (ibid, p. 242), atutes that 
among the Esquimaux, ^ Their manner of salutation was by 
ribbing their noses wing the palms of 












alat ours, and dra 
their hands over our faces" Ellis (* Polynesian Researches," 

sec. eil, 1831, p: 337), and Turner ("Samoa A Hundred Years 
Ago,” Lond, 1884, p. 179), also refer to the touching of 
noses, and the latter to smelling as well. ‘There must apy "ntly 


`. be some real pleasure in this method of salutation if judged 
from the following account. Williams, on landing at Manono 


Islandin the Navigator Group, says женк Voy.,"Lond.,1840, 
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p. 110), *I then introduced Teava and his wife, when he seized 
them with delight, saluted their noses with a long and hearty rub, 
and exclaimed, llei, lelei, lava, * good, m good, I am happy 
now." Om another occasion, he says (p. 109), that as the chief 
esteemed the missionary greater than himself, he only rubbed his 
nose on his ( Williams’) hand, A | 

In Astrolobe Bay (New Guinea), “ The usual kind of friend- 
ship was squeezing the nostrils with the forefinger amd thumb 
of the left hand, and pointing to navel with index finger of 
right, peuerally making one or iwo audible grunts during 
intervals, and sometimes a word was used like ricus, wut this 
was rare” (Comrie, * Jour. Anth. Inst." Vol. vi, 1877, p. 108). 

From nose rubbing the transition to smelling is not great. 
St. Johnston (“Camping among Cunnibals," Lond, 1882, p. 302), 
in the interior of bu states, ^ When I left the house I slept 
in, those people who were inside said to me,‘ Saloka, 1neanin 
‘you go; to whieh I made the proper reply, ‘I go, you stay. 
Опе ог two of them then took my hand and smelt it, making 
rather a noise about it, which is here a very courteous and 
respectful method of salutation and farewell, but a little 
n just at first." aa lum | 

Aniong the Khyoungtha, Lewin tells us :—" Their mode of 
kissing is strange, instead of pressing lip to lip they apply the 
mouth and nose to the cheek, and give a strong inhalation. In 
their Innguage E not say, ‘Give me a kiss; but they say, 
‘Smell me’” (“ Hall Tribes of South East India,” p. 118). 

And on the Gambia, Fr. Moore related last century that 
usually he popes manner of salutation is shaking handa, 
enemlly when the mei salute the women, they, instead 
of shaking their hands, put it- up іо their noses, and. smel 
twice to the back of it” (*Travels in. Inland Purts of. Africa," 
Lond,1738,p. 121)! /—— | ] 

A unique custom is found in. New Guinea, according tò W. 
G. Lawes ("Jour. Anth. Inst," Vol vii, 1879, p. 56, uU" he 
mode of salutation with the Koiari is peculiar. When f arrived. 
at one of their villages, a chief whom I knew put one of his arma 
round Г neck, and began fumbling abont at my neck, I 
wondered what he wanted, but presently found that he was 
feeling formy chin, They salute фет friends by chucking them 
under the chin.” 3 A 
` Handahaking is common in Central Asia (V: ambery, “ Travels,” 
Lond., 1864, pp. 85, 118, 128, and 129). Captain Speke says 
handshuking is the peculiar custom of the men of Karagué 
(* Jour. Disc. Nile," Lond., 1863, 203). Among the Masai the 
handshaking, unfortunately for the traveller, leads to other 
business. Thomson thus describes it (“Through Masai Land,” 
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p. 300): ^ "For now tlie Masai are beginning to issue forth 
with the wnrming of the air, On all sides we nre greeted with 
Shore! Shore!" (friend), Та шу case I am addressed аз 
* Dybon ' (medicine man), to which I reply with on inarticulate 
sound signifying I am all attention. ‘Giaak’ (your hand) is 
then asked for. The shaking being duly honoured, a further 
stage in the ceremonious greeting is made by the salutation, 
* Sober’ (how are you), to srhish 1 answer, * Khai ' (I am well). 
Then as o corollary to. the ceremony, the visitor follows it up 
with the demand ‘ Jogon ? maahefan !* (Do you wear п string of 
beads), and without a demur a string of beads is. ‘handed to the 
stalwart beggar.” 

This sort of thing is very different from the custom іп 
Wazan, where Watson (“A Visit to Wazan,” Lond., 1880, p. 177) 
refers to his host's shaking hands with him “in the beantiful 
Mosnih fashion" Among the Wanika, necording to Krapf 
(* Travels" Lond., 1867, р. 138), in shaking hands the chief 
* first grasped my hand aud | sed his thumb against mine, us 
is the custom.” | | 

In connection with handshaking we find other poter finger 
exercises. Thus on the Niger, Blaikie (^ Nar. Expl. Voy.;" Lond., 
1836, p. 44), says at, Abo “the ceremony of handshaking is per- 

ec by the two parties taking loose hold of the fingers of each 
other's right hands, and then slipping them, making at the same 
time a snapping noise with the aid of the thumb." 

Lander (^Journal" Lond. 1832, Vol. i p. 10) complains of 
being obliged to "shake hands, and erack fingers, and. bend our 
bodies, and bow our heads, and place our handa with solemnity 
om our heads and breasts" And in the following account of 
Sehweinfarth's, the cracking of fingers is alzo marked: * Mutual 
greetings among the Niam-Niam may be sail to be almost 

stereotyped in phrase. Anyone meeting another on the way 
would be sure to aay * mutyetle'; but if they were indoors they 
would salute each other by saying * mookenate, or * mookenow.' 
‘Their expression for farewell is ‘minghpatiroh’; and when 
undet any suspicious circumstances they wish to give assurance 
of a friendly intention, they make use of the кырен ME "мийа, 
Dadya, mwe’ (friend, good friend, come hith They also 
extend their right hands on meeting, and join them in such a 
way that the two middle fingers crack again; and while they 
are greeting each other d wave their hands with n strange 
movement, which to our Western ideas looks like a gesture of 
repulse. The women, ever retiring in their habits, are not ac- 
customed to be greeted on the road. сапу with whom. they, are 
not previously intimate (" Heart. of Africa," 3rd ed., i, p. 292)." 
Among the Monbutto, says the same аш (ibid, Vol. ii, 
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. 41): * The universal form of salutation consists in joining 


р a 
the Tight hands, and saying" Cassiggy, at the same time crack- 


ing the joints of the middle ogee К | 

"Rebman tells us (* Krapp's Travels," Lond., 1867, p. 238), that 
during his first journey to Тарда: " When I was sutnmoned to 
Masaki, my guide put grass into my hands, after the custom of 
the country, that I might so greet the King, who had likewise 
some in hia, In conformity with their usage I gave my hand 
to him and to his ministers,” Forty years later Thomson met 
the same custom among the Masais: “They (Mazai women) 


entered with a mincing, half-dancing step, ami peculiar motion 
of the body, chanting a salutution all the time. Each one 
carried a bunch of grass in the hand, in token of peace anil 
good-will ;" and later, ^ As we pass them їп succession we pluck 
some grass and gravely shake hands. Addressing them as .Ei- 
Moran (Masai warriors), we wait till an imarticulate sound 
intimates they have ears. ‘Then we say ' Subst,’ to which they 
Ber and our introduction is over (op. eit, pp. 159 
and 167). =. 

ате appears to have been customary amongst the 
Trojans. - Ænens on meeting his father, Anchises, in the infernal 
region, says, " Permit me, father, to join my right hand (with thine) 
(* Enid," Book vij.” We have seen above that handshaking 
was customary on the Gambia, and Fr. Moore (ep cit., p. 121) 
adde, "And nothing can affront them so much as to salute 
them with your left hand" — | 

Embracing is common in Central Asia (Vambery) Ellis (op. 
cit, iv, p. 282) relates a case at. Hawai ; and in Australia it 
ás most common: " Brothers and friends do not at first notice 
each other, but gradually draw near, and when alongside throw 
an arm round each other's necks, and stroll about, saying kind 
things to each other.” But with husbands and wives, even when 
they love each other, they do not greet on meeting after & 
long separation (Bonney, “ Aborigines of Darling liver," ^ Journ. 
Anth. Inst," xiii pp. 129 and 150) The following, taken 
from Currs " The Australian Race " (Melbourne, 1886), show how 
widely distributed the custom of embracing ia on the Southern 
Continent. The Ballardeng tribe: “On meeting, after an ab- 
sence, friends will kiss, shake hands, and sometimes cry over one 
another (I, p. 943);" the Wonkomarra tribe: *The members 
of the tribe salute each other on meeting, after sm absence, by 
throwing their hands up to their heads (1I, p. 38);" at Bourke, 
Darling River: “Two men, not necessarily related, but 
friendly, when meeting would salute by standing side by side, 
and casting each of them his wearer arm round his fellow's 


neck, with the greeting Kalunbecja, or bahloga (father or younger 
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brother), according to the age of the addressed (II, p. 205);" on 
the Mary River, Queensland: “. . . ‘friends meetiug after 
long separation, embrace, On such EE, seem much 
afecte , nib faces, and caress one another very fondly (II, p. 
179)" С 
` From embracing we come to kissing’: Although the Japanese 
7 are affectionate, and particularly so' regarding their children, 
‘they ‘never kiss, There is no such word im the Japanese 
> Taneunge (St. John, “ Wild Coasts of Nipon,” Edin. 18380, p. 
P 994)" In Central Asia, according to Vambery, it seems 
common. Tanner ("John Tanner's Narrative," Lond, 1830, p. 
54) relates that once during his captivity among North American 
Indians his adopted mother hugged ond kissed him when she 
was pleased he hid killed îı bear. On one-extraordinary occasion 
among the Dakota Indians, when Kain-in-the-Face wns captured, 
Mrs. Custer relates; “The officers present could scarcely 
believe their eyes when they saw his brother approach 
nnd kiss him. Only onee before, among all the tribes they had 
been with, had they seen such an occurrence. The Indian kiss 
is not demonstrative ; the lips ore laid softly on the cheek, and 
no sound is heard or motion made It was only this grave 
cecasion that induced the chief to show such feeling " (* Boots and 
Saddle,” New York, 1885, 213¥ When Livingstone returned 
to the Malakolo, after his arduous journey to the West Coast, he 
says of the women:—" Others rushed forwurd and kissed the 
hands and cheeks of the different persons of their acquaintance 
ümong us (^ Missionary Travels," Lond., 1857, p. 4923" .— 
However natural kissing appears to Europeans it has been 
pointed out by Mr, E. B. Tylor (^ Eneycl. Hrit.," 9th ed.) that the 
custom of kissing hasa very restricted area. In spite of this only 
a short time ago thers was some very serious correspondence in 
the Spectator newspaper, Which gravely proved to the satisfaction 
of the writer that kissing is derived from the mutual licking of 
the lower animals! Perhaps the writer had in his mind the 
unpleasant custam found повр the UR E described hy 
Captain Beechey (op. cit, p. 285): "They were also véry par- 
ticular that everyone of them should salute us, which they 
did by licking their hands, and drawing them first over their 
own sanie bodies, and then over ours” But this custom 
ally be to another group. | 
The Piluchi have a very ceremonious form of greeting: 
“They accost each other with a curious string of inquiries, not 
‘only after the health of the individual addressed, ее of 
meri he mam. 










leikum is only à prelude to the chungo, hullah? —KHiar? 
Sullak? etc. (Are. you well, happy, comfortable t), which, when 
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concluded by one party, must. be taken. up by the other. In à 
large assembly, ns, for instance, a durbar, these inquiries and 
rejoinders occupied a considerable space of time, and even after 
these, if during the interview the stranger's eye caught that of 
an acquaintance, he would join his hand, and denmnd inquir- 
ingly aud кач Koch! (Are you well, се парру 1) Тһе 
Biluchi embrace a friend by laying his hand со y on each 
shoulder, and being, 1s before described, a portly moe, the cero- 
mony was tr in so sultry # climate, for each individual of a 
party exacted this ceremony. In all this, however, there was, 
eyond the mere ceremonies which in the East are a regular 
portion of education, and as indispensable ús any other occupi- 
tion of life, a great denl of sociable and kindly feeling, and from 
the most р lished to the rudestof the mee, formed s marked 
feature of character (Capt. T. Postans, “Journ, Ethn. 80€," I, 
848, p. 123)" AW 
Tho salutations among the Ainos are папу сегешошопя, 
and are very much like their form of t anksgiving—at least o 
comparison between the accounts of a thanksgiving ceremony 
given by Brandt (“Jour. Anth. Inst," ПП, 1874, р. 133) 
rends much like the following, by Lieut. Holland (Wit, р. 
236): *The modes of saluting among the Ainos are quite 
different for men and women. The men tub their hands 
together, raise them, to the forehead, palms wp, and then stroke 
down their beards, one hand after the other; the women draw 
the first finger of the right hand between the first finger and 
thumb of the left, then raise both bands to the forehead, palms 
up, and then rub the upper lip under the nose with the first 
Aner of the right hand. When a man has been travelling and 
returns home, he and his friend put their heads on each other's 
shoulder, the elder of the two then puts his hands on the. head 
af the | бщ and strokes it down, pet drawing his 
hands over the shoulders down the arms and to the ux d the 
fingers of the younger ; until this has been done, neither speak 
a word. ‘This is rather more familiar a salgtation than that of 
a stranger Aino, who is received by the headman of the village: 
both knee! down, and the stranger, laying his bands on those of 
the host, they rub them backwards and forwards ; after this, they 
talk, but neither says a word before the ceremony is completed.” 
Another account is given by H 8t. John in ^ Jour. Anth. Inst,” 
II, 1873, p. 251. : 


П. 
Cowering and crouching Mr. E. B. Tylor describes as a gesture 


of fear or inability to resist, common to man and to brutes. In 
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this group will naturally fall bowing and its converse, the i. 
extension of the arms similar to benediction. It also necessarily a 
includes some very self-abasing, to our ideas at least, customs so 


common in Africa, | | : 
‘The inhabitants of Hainan have a graceful way of greeting a 2 
~  gmuest, " which is done by extending the arms, placing the open 4 


hands with the finger tips touching, or nearly so, and drawing "m 

To them inwards with an inviting motion, They bid farewell in a 

similar graceful fashion, extending the eee the palina 4 
! ү 


upward and i id inclined outward, in a movement aa if | 
handing one on his way. In giving п present the gesture of 1 
greeting 13 used, signifying their desire to do you a favour, while 5 
in receiving a gift the gesture of departure is used ina depre- E 
cating way, to express their unworthiness to receive it. I often 74 
noticed when people from other villages came, how particular Д 
they were to givethem the proper gréeting, while among those who © 
were more fumiliar with each other, or met more frequently, d 


the elaborate and graceful form degenerates into a simple quick $ 
movement of the hand (C. B. Henry, *Liug-Nam. London, 
1886, p, 428)” | 

According to Cameron (“Across Africa,” Lond. 1877, І, рр. ч 
226-7), among the Uvinza, east of Tanganyika: “ When two 7 
'grandees' meet, the juae leans forward, beuds his knees, 
and places the palms of his hands. on. the ground on each side 
of his feet, whilst the senior claps his hands six or seven times. 
They then change round, and the junior slaps himself first 





under the left armpit, and then under the right, But when a “г 
‘swell’ meets an inferior, the superior only claps his hands, ani m 
does nol. fully return the salutation by following the motions of 

the one who first salutes. On two commoners meeting they F j 
pat their stomachs, then clap hands at each other, and finally x 
shake hnnds, These greetings are observed to an unlimited $^ 
extent, and the sound of patting and clipping is almost un- 4 
ceasing.” Serpa Pinto found something similar on the West ХА 


Coast, where the people saluted. him “by repeatedly striking ^ 
their open palms upon their nnked breasts ("How I erossed x 
Africa,” L p.397)"  Blaikie (" Narr, ExpL. Voy," Lond., 185, . 
p. 190) found the clapping of hands as û sign of welcome L 
A very common custom on the Niger, and Thomson (*To the 
Central African Lakes,” Lond. 1881, I, p. 318) ives us 
.— the following lively account of an African morning, where А 
clapping. was customary among the Walunga to the west of ru 
mganyika: “The ceremonious salutations in the morning are A 
surprising, On every side a continnous clapping of hands goes AT 
on, with the SiS SE of Ai -ata, td sta Ў" which is У 
their mode of saying* How dye dof" As each appears outside of j^ 
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his house, le needs must turn to every ono singly, and bowing — 4 
politely, clap hands with the accompanying words. Ifa relative > 
or some very great friend appears, they at once rush into each 
other's arms, while if a chie pese they dropontheir knees, bow | 
their head to the ground, clap vigorously, and humbly mutter 
Kiitata, Kwitatat” Tho Esquimaux clap their hands, extend 
their arms, and stroke their bodies repeatedly, which Beechey 
found to be the usual demonstrations of friendship among them. %® 
(op. cit, p.252). Thomson also (op. cit. IT, p. 199) describes the DE 
custom of raising the lands as follows: " The greeting inter- — | 
changed between our Wajiji boatmen and the stringers (also of 
Wajiji) was most pleasant and touching, They allstood up with Af 
hands closed, and held out in the manner of supplication, then - 
with solemn faces they bent slightly ta one side, and repeated in. D 
a low key the salutation, Wukhéwakhé? (How art thou 1), finish- 9 
ing off with clapping the bands once or twice, Аз each one in — 4 


our boat was thus saluted personally by all those in the other 
hoats simultaneously, it was some time before they had finished.’ 
MoNair found a similar custom among the Malays (* Perak and 
the Malays,” Lond., 1882, p. 257): The Malay is ever “ready 
to greet his fellows. in the peculiar manner adopted in the 
country, where the new comer or visitor approaches his host, 
or the man he wished to salute, with his hands joined os if in 
supplication, while the other touches lightly with his own 
on either side, and afterwards raises his Hands to his ре fore- 
head (the custom of nose-rubbing has been attributed tothe Malays 
in their greetings, but it has never been seen by the writer)" 
- At Easter Island, Cook saw something similar: “ A chief saluted 
| natives ag he came up by stretching out his arms, 
with both hands clenched, lifting them over his head, openin 
them wide, and then letting them full gradually down to his sides 
(See. Voy., Bk. II, ch. vili Baker (“Albert Nyanza," Lond, 
1866, IL, p. 27 was greeted as follows at Shooa: * Each native 
that was introduced performed the salaam of his country, by 
full streteh above my head.” — КАРЕ E 
A nasty custom, and limited to Africa, is that of besmearing == 
oneself with mud. It is thus described by Livingstone (" Mission == 
Trav," Lond, 1857, p. 276) Among the Barotze, the chief, 
while speaking, during every two or three seconds of the delivery, 
“nicked up a little cand and rubbed it on the upper parts of his 
arms and ¢hest. ‘This is acommon mode of salutation in Londa, 
and when they wish to be excessively polite they bring a quantity 









/.3 Wallace, neverthelous on leaving Marassar, refcrs to" nose-rütbing" (the 
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of ashes or pipe clay in a piece of skin, and, taking up handfuls 
rub it on the chest and upper front part of each arm ; окрета in 
saluting drum their ribs with their elbows, while others still 
touched the ground with one cheek after the other, and clap 
their hands. ‘The chiefs go through the manoeuvre of rubbing 
the sani on the arma, but only make a feint at picking up some.” 
The same tenveller records the same custom ns obtaining among 
the Balondu (ira, pp. 286 and 296), Cameron found it on the 
E West Coast of Tanganyika (op. cit; p. 299), and Thomson gives 
| another nccount of it ("Central African Lakes” I, p. 192): 
- ©The Warna have a curious resemblance in many respects to me 
Monbuttoo, discovered by Schweinfurth near the Welle. Their 
mode of salutation ig most elaborate. -An inferior in saluting a 
superior takes a piece of dried mud in his right hand; he first 
throwing the mud into his left hand, he in like manner 
rubs the right arm and side, all the time muttering away 
inquiries alwut their health. Та making speeches the speaker 
alwnys eorumences with the same salutation, and each time the 


chiefs name i» mentioned every one begins rubbing his breast 
with mud" It seems indeed common right across Africa, for 
Serpa Pinto found it among the Ambuellas : “ They commenced 
vigorously clapping the alma of Шеп hands together, alter 
which, scraping up a littl earth, they rubbed it on the breast, 
and repeated many times, in a rapid way, the words ba mba. and 
caluga, terminating with another clapping of hands, nat quite so 
viirórous a8 before (op. eit., 1, p 3353)" — Baikie (op. eil, p. 114) met 
tins custom on the Niger, and these are his words: “The farm 
of salutation, when an inferior presents himeelf, is by kneeling 


down, bending the head towards the ground, throwing dust 


агаа е forehead and on the head, and керг та бише words 
af greeting, which ceremony, if the comer be of sufficient conse- 
quence, is repeated by the other party. But if two friends meet 
on the road they merely shake hands or embrace each other.” 
The Landers also mention the mud custom (op. cil., Lp. 132). 
Mr. Theodore Bent states (* The Cyclades," Lond., 1885, p. 469) 
at Amorgoe: " Our priest on entering his father’s house, touched 
the ground with his fingers, asa token of respect, before embrac- 
ing him. His sisters, on the contrary, touched the ground with 
their fingers before kissing the proffered hand of their brother. 
This mode of greeting a priest is common now only in primitive 
ciety in Greece, as is also the old way of greeting by placing 
thé hand on the breast and inclining forward, as you say, алак 
micare. Sometimes even you may still see the Turkish 
fashion carried out, of putting the hand first to the lips and 
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| 


Among the Todas we have a most peculiar form of greeting, 
being very like a modification of thè salaam of the Fast.. It is 
performed * by raising the thumb edge of the right hand vertically 
to the nose d forehead, ix a respectful form of address, used 
in addressing su periors + und on pproach to sacred places, and 
other like occasions, bus Wheti asked by by what name they ctyled 
that form of salute, they replied . 1 вау, come? Isay, Lond! 
When friends meet or pass one another еу вау Туа or Teha, 
as much as to say, * Good. mornin Tho salute called Adabed- 
diken, or, ' I seize the. fuot," is pet ormed when people meet who 
have been apart for some tune. Mon never bow down to women, 
nor to other men, but women do so to other women, but not to <3 
their husbands, althouih they do so to father-in-Inw, mother-in- | 
law, nid husband's eldest brother. Now each one of the juniors — 2 
or inferiors—being a female—approaching each of the superiors . - 
or seniors, both men nnd women in succession, falla at his feet, 
corouches on the ground before him or her, on which he or she 
places first the right, then ће left foot on her hêwl Such is 
the act styled | dirbuddiken. As this reciprocal ету D 
= be orm y every superior to е inferior, while the 

pues among themselves say Geka to over individual, it 

esa long time to perform. Не says there is no unseemly 
savine about the act, although it is carefully gone throug! 
with cheerfulness by the women, and politenesa by the Ме; 
(W. E. Marshall, “Travels,” Lond.; 1873, p. 41) 

“Tn Siam they squat down with their bands crossed, and 
their henda i angin MER. with an abashed air " (Neale's “ Resi- 
dence in Siam, Tent: 1852, p. T0) But judging from other 
evidence in the book, this is probably only dome by inferiors to 
their social superiors and not amongst the people themselves. 

Perhaps the most ch + of salutations is that of the 
Japanese: “No people could be kinder, or more polite, amongst 
themselves, than the Japanese Two coolies—the lowest olass 
of society—on meeting, never | fail to go through the anal 
custom in the country, of bowing several times, and asking 
after each other's health, then that of their families, and во on. 
Little children act towards each other just in the same way, or 
if an old grey-headed than meet a little girl six years old, the 
game ceremony is gone through. Two Musumees coming across. 
ench other, bow and go through the most engaging and pretty 
way of saying good morning" (H. St. John, " Wild Coast of 
Nipon," p. 215). 

Among the more civilised peoples affirmation is very com- 
monly expressed by the gesture of nodding the head. But in 
New емалі the motion of the head is exactly reversed : “The 
natives in giving assent to anything, elevate + head pois 
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176 Н. Line Rotn.—On Salutations. 


in place of nodding acquiescence” (A. 8, Thomson, quoted by 
Mr. E. B. Tylor," Early History, p.52), Strange as it may seem, 
the custom is not rare at home, anid the writer can паше four 
persons in Yorkshire who give an affirmation in the same way 
as the New Zealanders. i 


ПІ, | 


The uncovering of particular portions of the body is 


described by Mr. Tylor as a sign of disarming, defencelessness, or 
destitution, and it may be somewhat allied to the last nbove- 
mentioned group. The uncovering of a portion of the body, 
apart from the lead only, as a mark of respect. appenrs to have 
been confined to the natives of Ctahaite. Cook refers to. thia 
uncovering on several occasions. He says, “ What is meant by 
uncovering is the making bare the hend aud shoulders, or wear- 
ing no sort of clothing nbove the breast" (" Sec. Voy. ВК. 1, 
eh. xij. But on his First Voyage he appear to have met with 
a different sort of uncovering at Otahnite, thus (Dk. T, cli. xiv);— 
“ Asa mark of respect to superiors, these people uncover their 
heads and bodies os low us the waist, and ns all parts are 
here exposed with equal indifference, the ceremony of un- 
covering it from the waist downwards, which was performed 
by Ooruttoom, might he nothing more than a different mode 
of compliment adapted to persons of a different rank."  Else- 
where Captain Cook says the Tschuksi * were so polite a to take 
off their caps and make us low bows” (“Third Voy” Bk. IH 
ch. ix) In Fiji, St Johnston (op. cit, p. 504) says some natives 
doffed their turbans to him, but judging from the incident which 
preceded this salutation, it 1s doubtful whether this doffing was 
а usual custom, In juxtaposition to the method of salutation 
by taking off the head gear, we haye the following in Morocco z 
“When you makecalls you keep your head covered, but uncover 
your feet" (E. 8. Watson, op. eik, p. 153). | 


In the time of the Tudors it appears to have been the custom 


in England, when a gentleman lost his bonnet, for all those who 
were with him to doff theirs. It was the omission on the part 
of his followers to conform to this custom which partly foretold to 
Thos, Cromwell that he was about tofall into disgrace * Chronicle 
of K. Henry VIII.” quoted in Adieawum, Feb. 19, 1889, p. 208). 


IV. 
A very common custom is that of holding up some 





| article as an expression of goodwill Perhaps further evidence 
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showing that this was the origin of mutual interchange of gifts, 
which travellers have come at last to look upon as a species of 
De the Nariguloe Group, "ia gn ol pinos o tus gers ie th 

In the Navigator Group,” the sign of peace to strangers is the 
displaying of a white fag or flags ги least such were displayed 
to us when we first drew near the shore. But the -people who 
came first on board brought with them some of the pepper 
plant, and sent it before them into the ship” (Cook, “See, 
Voy," Bk. II, ch. iii). In the same group, " when the natives, 
previous to the massacre, the Frenchmen into the cave, 
they threw inte the sea, in token of peace, several branches of 
the tree from which they obtained their inebriating liquor" (* La 
Perouse, Voy,” Lond, 1807, ПІ, р: 87). In the Admiralty 
Islands, Мг. H. N. Moseley tells us: “On the first canoes 
approaching the ship, paddles were held up and waved to express 
friendship " (* Jour. Anth. Inst," ҮІ, 1877, р. 390). Frem ex- 
hibiting the token is but a step to its presentation, and thus 
we find in the New Hebrides, “As signs of friendship they 


present n green branch, and sprinkle water with the hand over 
the head ^ (Cook, * Sec. Voy," Bk. HIT, ch. iii) A very similar 
custom is found at the present day in Astralobe Bay, New 
Guinea, where also on other occasions a dog was brought 
alongside, and ita brains dashed out by taking it up by the 
hind legs and. striking the hend against the ship's side, 
while higher up the const, waving branches of some kind 
of palm, and sprinkling the head with sea-water, was the 
equivalent for peaceful intentions. On all these occasions the 


herald put on a smile, childlike and bland” (“Jour Anth. Tnst..” 
VI, 1877, p. 108). Cook also believed that in New Zealand the 
offering of a branch was ENTE (" First Voy,” Bk. H, 
ch.i) "The same navigator tells us that at Kayes Island (North 
American) "the natives had a stick nlout three feet long, with 
the large feathers or wing of sime birds tied to it. These they 
frequently held ap to us, with a view, as we guessed, to express 


their paeifie disposition" (*"Third Voy." Bk. IV,eh.iv). Williams — - 


describes this wu, or peace-olfering, as common in the Pacific, to 
Consist “in presenting to the visitora bread fruit, n piece of cloth, 
or some other article with the sacred cocon-nut leaf, which they 
call Tapas, attached to it, on receiving which the stranger 
returns some trifle’ as a token of nmnity " (op. eif, p. TT). — 
Holub ("Seven Years in South Africa,” Lond, 1881, Vol. 
ii, р. $16) describes a custom he met with among the Marutze, 
which reminds us much of our crandfathers: “ There is one form 
of salutation to a stranger which is observed ly every house- 
holder, from the king downwards. After a few words have been 
exchanged, the host produces a snuff-box that hangs from his 
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neck or his waistband by a strap, or from his bracelet, and 
- laving opened it, offers it to his guest, though sometunes, Ju 
instead of passing the box, he empties the contents into his own / 
left hand, from which he takes a pinch himself, and then extends a 
his half-open palm to those about him.” Among populations 3 
we generally look upon aa eivilized, un offering of weleome or of А 
peace is still made to the stranger; it is thus described by & 
Theodore Bent. (op. eit. p. 498): "As he (our hast) brought it (the “Ж 
pi) into the house, he made a curions obeisance and placed the pig Я 
nt my foet, saving as he did so, n little distich; * I have brought - | 
you a little pig, red, red аз your beard,’ and noticing my E 
ustonishiment at the absente of any red beard, Papa Demetrious : 
explained that this wns.n customary way of offering à like | 
present tà a guest whom they wished to honour." i 1 
Amongst the Andamanese (EH. Man, “Jour. Anth. Inst," c 
1882, pp. 287, 288): “Contrary to the practice umong = 
most ‘nations, no salutations are exchanged between friends i 
oi meeting after a lengthened absence; but when time is 
no object they remmin speechless, gazing intently at. each 
other for sometimes as much a5 half-an-hour; the younger of ы 
_ the two then makes some commonplace remark which breaks T7 
the ice, and they láse no further time in hearing and telling the Wh 
latest news. It is usual for them also to exchange such things н 
пя bows, arrows, nautilus shells &c., which may happen to >: 
be in their hands, when they meet; and such gifts are regarded ` 
ns proofs of affection,” ; P 
1 
Joy-weeping ia perhaps the most cirious of all these customs, 
ond из been noticed amony the Andamanese, the Tabhitiana, 
and New Zealanders. Amongst the Andamanese, according to 
E. H. Man (* Jour. Anth. Inst," XII, 1883, p. 175): * Relatives 
-- testify their joy at meeting after a few months’ seperation 
_ by throwing their arms round cach other's necks, and sobbing 
à chaudes larmes as if their hearts would break. This to us 
somewhat incomprehensible proceeding is’ inaugurated by 
the women, bot the men are not long in following suit, and 
groups of three or four may be seen as if vieing with each other 
in the loudness of their lamentations of rejoicing until fairly 
work out. The day is then wound np with tho inevitable dance 
mong the Tabitians, “the custom of cutting themselves 
ith shark's teeth, and indulging in loud wailing, was a singular 
— 3? Tn the nf the Ewo relatives weeping a2 described, ong i» sitting on the 
Pee m 
s | тл ` ndm ia "Б т y" | 26 1] 





| person towards wham the spitter is well-di | 
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Н. Ілхо Rora.—On Salutations 179 
method of receiving a friend, or testifying gladness at his 
arrival: it was, however, very general when Europeans first 
arrived" (Ellis, op. cit, Il. p. 387).. And in New Zealand, 
Е. Burn, after referring to the custom of onyt, or nose-pressing, 
says: ^ But if you were & person of E PT ùr- ong 

‘much beloved, they used. to add to it by what they call the tangi, 
which was cutting the face, breast, and arms with a piece af lava 
or mussel shell, and giving utterance to a- series of the most 
lamentable howls, whilst forced tears rolled down their: bloody 
cheeks " (^ Brief Narr. New Zealanil Chief,” Kendal, 1848, p. 22). 

Mr. E B. Tylor (" Encyel. Brit," 9th. ed.) objects to this joy- 
weeping that it practi | 
who nre dend in the intervnl of separation. — Joy-weeping i$ 
very common among Europeans, and such cases occur as the 
reaction after excessive puin or misfortune. But there is 
rohably such a thing ns genuine joy-weeping, and such a case 

tely came under my notice... 1t was that of a young Indy who 
could not possibly have any notion of the suffering, and whe on 
seeing her baby sister for the first time, could only express by 
weeping her happiness at having a sister, - | 






NOME 

Salutations may also express displeasure instead of wel- 
| mong ae eee consulered " an almost 
ticle of his dress: the Malay always wears his 

side, where it is held up by the twisting of the 
sarong, with which during an interview it is considered respect- 
ful to conceal the Marg and its handle is turned with its 
point close to the body if th 
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point close to t ‘the wearer is friendly. If, however, 
there is ill blood existing, and the wearer be angry, the kris is 
exposed, and the point of the handle turned the reverse way” 
(MeNnir, op. eit, pp. 245, 298), From the kris exposed to 
“daggers drawn,” is but a movement = > : 

This reversing of the kris reminds one of the Roman asees 
carried in procession, and is similar in action to the. deaf-mute's 
gesture for expressing the реге of a friend by putting the two 
fingers. to the right side of the nose, but on the left side to indi- 
cate an enemy. 





VIL 

There remain a variety of customs which cannot well be grouped, 

and which ate therefore placed here all together. 
In Africa we have the disgusting 
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180 H. Lixo Rora—On Salutations. 





Geseribing the Dyoor, says, “In recent times they have lost some х: 

of their ancient habits: for instance, the practice of mutual E 

itting, which was long the ordinary mode of salutation, lias 
allen into disnetude, Throughout the entire period of my 
residence in Africa І was never oa witness of it more than three 

T times; and in all three cases the spitting betokened the most 

affectionnte goodwill; it was a pledge of attachment, an oath 

ol fidelity; it was to their mind the proper way of giving 

solemnity to a league of friendship” (op. cit, 1, p. 79). James 

Thomsen (“ Through Mitsai Land, London,” 1885, p. 290) tells из: 

“With them (the Masai) it (spitting) expresses the greatest good- 

will and the best of wishes, Ivtakes the place of the compliments 

of the season, and you had better spit upon a damsel than kiss 
her. You spit when you meet, and you do the same on leaving, 

You seal your bargain in a similar manner.” 

Du Chaillu met with a. custom, somewhat similar to the above 
in one respect, but far pleasanter in another. He says (p. 430),- 
that on parting from Olenda " he took a sugnr enne, lit a piece 
T ofthe ith, and spat a little of the juice in the band of each one $ 
гач кы рану: at the same time blowing on the hand. Then he a 
© said solemn у, ‘Let all have good speed with you, and let it be 
> as smooth (pleasant) as the breath I blow on your hand! Then ? 
| Minsho received the cane which he ia to bring buck.” And р 
again (p. 393), "Quengueza's men, Banpanos, and mine 
| qgmthered before the old king, who solemnly bade us ' God 
| пресі; taking my two hands m his and blowing проп Шеш ав 
© their custom is, saying, ‘Go thou safely and return safely ™ 
Lo ("Explor. and Adv. in Equatorial Africa," Lond., 1861). 

Г. Finally, like other customs and otlier forms of salutations, ns, 
for instance, hàndshaking (E. B. Tylor's * Early History,” p. 45), 
which has been introduced by travellers, so do greetings by word 
of mouth get carried about. Thus when Livingstone was on his 
way to Loanda, he thought the people in Katema’s village had 
imported something from the Mahommedans, nnd more especially 
пх ап exclamation of surprise, * Allah !' sounds like the * Mal! 
of the Arabs; but he found a little farther on another form of 
salutation of Christian (?) origin, " Ave-rie™ (Ave Marie), As 

ie remarks, "The salutations probably travel further thui the 
faith ^ (^ Mission Travels" LoriL, 1857, p. 221). EUN E 

? . The only positive statement os to a race appearing to һе 

without salutations or greetings of any kind is said of the Kumi 

and Lhossai (Lewin, op. cit, p 2530, 250), while in Korea, 

as an nuthor (H. St! John, “Wild Consts of Nipon,” p: 245) 

tersely puts it: “ They have no salutations except buffetting each 
other,” which, aecording to our notions, is certainly a doubtful 
way of bidding one welcome. One tribe, the * Edeeyah, have 
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List of Presents, 181 
mostly been spoken of, by such persons as have seen them, 
under the name of Bübls, from their usual salutation, on esd 
a stranger, of Pads, the Edeeyah term for friend " (Dr. T. E. 
Thomson, “Jour. Ethn. Soc,” I, 1848, p. 106). 

PS-Since the above was compiled a striking but painful 





picture entitled the “ Death of the First-Born," has been exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, by Mr. Ernest Normand. In this picture, 
the manner in which the mother is embracing her dead child, 
and also the closeness of her face to the dead face, give her tha 
appearance of being about to kiss the child. If this is so, on 
t authority does Mr. Normand make out that kissing or even 





w rity 
еш no wis пп Egyptian custom 1—I ean find no reference to 
either kissing or embracing in Wilkinson. 


Max 2871, 1889. 
Frase Galton, Esq., ERS, Vice-President, in the Chair, 


The Minutes of the Inst meeting were read and signed. 


The following presents were announced, amd thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— | 


-Fon mR Liman. 


From the Secretany or Brame іх Corsom or Isma.—A Manipuri 
Grammar, Vocabulary, and Phrase Book, to which aro added 
some Manipuri Proverba, and e imens of Manipuri Corru- 

spondence. By A. J: Primrose, C.S. 5A | 
A short account of the Kachcha or (Empéo) Tribe in the 
North Cachar Hills, with an Outline Grammar, Voenbalary, and 

illustrative sentences. — 2r C. A. Soppitt. ie m X 
Frontier, with an Outline Grammar of the Re :khol-Lushai 
Lan ,und a comparison of Lushai with other Dinlects. 





——— (mtline Gramimnr of the Angimi Nagi pen e, with a 
Vocabulary and illustrative sentences. By В. McCabe, 
Cs | | | 


ÉL o- Outine Grammar of the Lhotis Nagi Language, with a 





Voenbulary und illustrative sentences. Ву Rev. W. E, Witter, 
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spoken in District Darrang, Assam, with illustrative sen- 
tences, Notes, Reading Lessons, and a short Vocabulary. By 
Rev. B. Endle. 
From the БксиктАшї ûr Statu Coto or Ixbn. tthe 
Grammar of the Shai'ying Miri Dangange, as spoken by tho 
Miris. of fhnt Clan residing in the neighbourhood of Sadiya; 
with illastrative NUN. Phrase Book, and Vocabulary. By 
J. F. Needham. 

From the Devracus Air? гїн AxrsuOPOLOGIE, ETHNOLOGIE, 
vrxn UnasscmicuTE. —Correspondenz- Blatt. 1889. No. 4. 
From the Bataviaasen Gexooracuar vay Kuxetex x Worensciar- 

rex. —Nederlandsch-Indiseh Plnkaatbock, 1602-1811, door Mr. 
J. H. Van Der Chijs Vijfde Deel, 1743-1750. 
— Algemeen Reglement en toglement van Orda, 
—— Notulen van de Algemvens en Bestunrs-Vorguderingen. Deel 
xxvi, АЙН. 3. 
pes a sie Tastee Taal-, Land., en Volkenkunde, Deel 





From the Acaprwia Carsanza Lorornrwo-CaROLINA GyRMANCUA 
МАМЕ Cunicsonon Nova Acta. Voll. lii, 

Mittheilungen und Xekrológe. 1881-1887. 

From tho AvTWOR (through W. Whitaker, Esq.).—Omn the Ilis- 





covery of Palwolithic Implementa in "Hin nei hhorrhood of 


Keunet, Cambridgeshire. By Arthur G. Wright. 

From the Acanewy.— chal, Vitterhets Historie och Antiqviteta 
Akademiens (Stockholm) Mánadsblad. 1587. 

From the Ixsrrrvriosx,—4J ournal of the Roynl United Service Insti- 


tution. No, 147. 
ge rd ҮовкеншЕ Радан. Soormetr.—Annnal Report for 


аа BSonrgrr.—Journal of the Society of Arts, Nos. 1904, 
== Balletin do ln. Société Nenchateloiso de Géographie. Tóme 


. dw. 1888, 

From the Usivanarry.—The Journal of the College of Science, Im- 
peria! University, Japan. Vol. ii. Part 5, 

From the Enron—Ühe American Antigtarixm. Vol xi. | No.3. 

—— Nature. Noa. 1020, 1021. 

— Science, Nos, 326, 827. . 

—— Revue d’Anthrop ee 1889. Nod |. 

—— Wevue d'Scientifique Tome xliii Nos. 20 , 81. 


Major-General Prt Rivers, D.C.L., FERS., Vice-President, 
exhibited and described several skulls ond other bones, found 











course of recent excavations at Hunsbury Camp, 

Northampton, and at a Roman Villa at Llantwit, near 
E The description of these remains will appear in а 
I 15e quent number of the Journal. 
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Nores on the Нүквв от ВнЕРнЕИр Кїнї of Eavrr. 
| | By the Ray. HEXEY GEORGE TOMKINS. 


Trent is much likeness in the general condition of those two 
great focal points of life in the first empires—the heal of the 
Persian Gulf and the delta of the Nile. PA 
At the earliest time of which we have any evidence the one 
region, like the other, was occupied by a great mixture af peoples, 
and the Pharaohs of the old empire had to fight on the west 
with the fair Libyan races, and on the east with the wandering 
Menti, Sati, Shasu, Heru-sha, Nemma-sha, and the like. ; 
The thirty-seven Amu or Semitic eee depicted on the 
wall of a tomb at Beni-Hassan are rightly renowned as the 
earliest of auch immigrants known to us by any graphie record, 
But we mast not overlook the similar group on an early Chaldean 
seal-cylinder, engraved r and elsewhere. Here we see 
the start, as in Egypt the arrival, of such a clan; and this is 
very much to our purpose; for these ulso are kilted nomads with 
bow and quiver, wife and children; the men are bearded and 


auquiline in feature like the Amu of Beni-Hassan. | 
~ The westward drift from Central Asin in the third and second 
millennia before Christ is ote of the most striking facts of the 
‘earliest history. ‘There were two great streams, the one up and 


| arose the Euphrates, then through Syria and Western or Eastern 


Hed Sea, and across the Straits to Somililand ond Abyssinia 

The invasion of the Hyksts evidently came by the former 
channel, and the main movements which contro thw destinies 
of Chaldwa and “Assyria on the one hand, und. of Egypt on the 
other, were condueted on this great curve. | 

Professor Muaspero is quite right, I believe, in tracing this 
conquest to impulses which set in from the Elamite region 
beyond the Tigris. ` А 
> Not simply tribes of Bediwin nomads were the aggressors, 
but potentates of the stamp of Kedorl’aomer or the Hittite lords 
"of later date; ao that we must not expect to meet with the traces. 
ofa single race or leading family of men. In truth the leading 
and ruling race would be the energetic few, lording it (as ever) 
over the hordes of weaker sort, weaker, that. 1s, in imperial 


energy, but strong in sinew and inarms. Tt is rather the question 
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184 Tv. H. G. ToukINS.— Notes on the Hykeia or 


of this ruling race that we can deal with than that of the “mixed 
multitude.” 

The name Hykeséa (King of the Shasu, or поши] plunderers), 

we receive from Manetho, Tut it does not follow that the 
lords of the Shasn were men of their own race. 

In order to warmut some opinion on this matter let me lay 

before you :— 

1. The proper names as they lave reached us through his- 
torians in the Greek lan: ounge ind otherwise, and in 
the monumental records. 

2 Thee co ee of the statuary attributed to the Hyksos 


8. The e of these masters of Egypt. 


4. Then we will. rapidly sketch the history, and see what 


 after-light is given by the brilliant course of counter- 
conquest of the X VIIHEth dynnsty. 


It is much to be reretted that the monumental names are so 

i fectly or oddly executed (for the most part), or so much 

ios and in the Turin papyrus so fragmentery, and in the 
scripts so variant, and hard to identify. 

names Salutis and Suites given for the earliest ruler would 

seem "Tuténded for the name of the Hyksia g mod Set, or Sutekh, 


and the Semitic title Shallit, mow, which was borne by Joseph, 
according to Gen, xlvi, 6, It i interesting to find the same 
title in effect given by the Assyrians to the Pharaoh long after, 









namely, Shiltanne, whence “Sultan” (Lenormant, “ Hist.," 9 ed. 


11,147). If the reading, Set Shallit, on the statue af Tel-Mokdam, 
is correct, ‘it will exactly agree with Saites Salatis, the epithet, 
* Lord of Ha-uar,” which he bears being also quite in agreement 
with Manetho's narrative of the grent mtrenched ae which 
Salatis formed ot the city of that name; a name 

already in existence, ns is s hown by à broken statue of Amenem- 
liat. TT, of the Xith dynasty, fo iud at Sin. But the reading of 
the inseription is disputed. The name Salatis is corrupted by 
Herodotus or his copyists into Mhilitis, as it would seem, for he 
has preserved a. vague tradition of the “shepherds” at Mem- 


The next name is Bain, Bed», of which there is no explana- 


N -— offered except one or iwo muesses which Wiedemann rejects 
phantastiselh” (Ebers, “Aeg. -und die BAL” 2037 Wiedemann, 





mj upp. o 32) 

name, Ara P, may involve the name 
pt баламе (La je Chronol.,” 197), a guess 
which to my mind is not unlikely. 


Next comes an "Arup, n well-known name in Egyptian 
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Shepherd Kinga of Egypt. 185 1 
records, j S5 81, which is inseribed on the rightshouleroftho — Ш 
celebrated sphinves of San, and written in the papyrus Sullier T, 


with the attribute * beloved of Sutekh," or the like. i 
Two Hyksós kings at least bore the name Apepi. The throne- 


name оѓ one, RA-An-us, =| 1 is found on a palette in the 





Berlin Museum disogverel in the Fayüm (Eisenlohr, *Proc.  — 

SRAN 1881, p. f! wi the celebrated mathematical papyrus 
Eisenlohr bears date the 23rd year of his reim, His name is also 
on a table of offerings at Bülmq. But itis the other Apepi, Rå-ña- 
qenen (or Rá-ab-taui), whose name is on the statues of Mermashail 
(Petrie, “Tanta,” Inse. 17 c., Plate XIII, 6), and has been read by, 6 
Wiedemann on the pedestal of à broken statue at the e | 





which bears an inscription of Amenhotep ПІ (“ Аер. Севен," 29 
But Miss Edwards tells me that she conld not read it there aq 
little while ago, viz, in 1888. V. M ! B 
— The fifth Shepherd-king on the list of Manetho's X Vth dynasty 
as given by Josephus, is ‘Lavras, "Азрак, apparently tho same 
nnme as that of Taye, Iannes who withstood Moses. 

‘A magician in the Delta in the time of that great patron of 
magic, Merenptah, may welt have borne a Hykaûs name and have 
been a devoteo of Sutekh. I do not know that this name has 
been found on any monument until this spring, when M- Naville 
discovered am 


di vd among the ruins of a temple at Bubastis the lower 
part of a statue consisting of the throne and. legs of a Pharaoh 


with the name insoribed : (S[-1 ——] (o1 b.) which 
gives us Ra-ian (or Tin-Rà) ‘with a throne-name worthy of 


This at once suggests the Tannas of Manetho, and on tha 
other hand it was at once identified bya Mabhommedan official with 






the Reiyan, son of El-Welid, whom the Arab writers call the 


Pharaoh of Joseph. But there are searsba which read eff & 


and therefore this may be the name, Lê, Awas, ог ТАММАХ, 
with rough breathing. Indeed, it i now pretty clear that 
this is the true reading of the name; sea the letters of Mr, 
Griffith and Mr. Petrie in the “Academy” of August 25th, and my 
letter in the " Academy" of September Let of this year, in which E 
have shown reason for identifying the name Khian with Khaian, 
Euphrates, south of the junction of the Khabür, in the time of 
Assurnuzirpul, and by another prince, the son of Gabbari, who 
dwelt at the foot of Khamanu, th is, the Amanus range north- 
west of Syria. 
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There is a Tell Khain; south of Kharran, at the head of a 
tributary of the Belikh River, which may be connected with this 
name. 

Ав repaid the throne-name, it is clearly identical with the 
cartoucho on the breast of the little grey granite lion (or sphinx) 
from Bagilad, in the British Museum, as Mr. Griffith very well 
observed, and I am very glad that M. Naville ngrees in this 
(* Aendenry," 1888, pp. 384, 420, 452, 4 

This cartouche has been varionaly read. M. Naville, however, 


rends it (he tells me) User-n-Ra, Rs the П is placed on the 





right side, it is the complement of the sign 4, written here 2 


He adds, “there isa king. E ey | quoted by Brucsch in 


hi ‘Livre des Rois,’ from the papyrus of Turin" And we 
must pompate the throne-name of the former Apepi us 





The TI the. Hola. monument and other Eaypti 


relics in Assyrii, of Eovptian antiquities at Arban on the руш 


and of the cuneiform tablets at Tel el-Amarna in Upper Egypt, 
furnishes interesting matter for inquiry. But we now come to 
the last name in our Greek list of Hyksis sovereigns of this first 
Shepherd dynasty (viz, ХҮШ dynasty), that ia, Eradr, which I 
take to be a variant reading of Acon? — An-Set or Set-an, the 
name of the Hyksos eod Set with the addition of the name of 
Heliopolis, An, 

Prof. Sayoe has a scarab which appears to bear the name Set- 


мА The second : ‘Sign is equivalent to the name of Heliopolis. 


LE The statuary assigned to Hykeds kings hns been often 
ibed. It is most interesting and marked by special charac- 
ia of its own, and seems naturally to fall into two divisions, 
corresponding with what we know of the history of these rulers, 
the former nd the strong and rugged marks of native genius, 
the other an : n style and softened aspect. 
mar class belong the grim sphinxes of Sin, with a 
ry lion's mane right » to the face instead of Me 
inm royal hend-dress, yet ving worn the Phar 
uiis eei M RT above the forehead, and with the: fillet 
showing in front, and the artificial beard, 
To the same class belongs the temarkable statue from the 
Fayiim, with artificial beard, and huge wig, elaborated into twice 















Е as many curls down the sides as those those which cross the head, 
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and we must believe that the golden urwus rose from the =~ 
aocket-hole which indenta the front. A narrow belt crosses | 
diagonally from the left shoulder, and over this hangs a crescent- 
shaped ornament on the breast which is worthy of notice. This 
king was clad in the sacred robe of panther's skin after the 
Ep tinn style, with the head of the animal showing in front 

left shoulder, and: a foot with elawa on the right. This 
is is n highly significant oken of initiation into the religi 
a statue wig found among the ruins of Croco 

A p r of the ood Sebek. | 

In the Ludovisi collection at Rome Lenonuant identified a 
аа анага оние 00 the same type. This nlso has a 
huge wig of thick spiral tresses falling in front and down the. 
hack, and it has the special feature of a great plaited pigtail 
falling below the wig. | 

It hos not the Egyptian beard, -but a broad beard of lose 
regular curly hair in parallel earves from the chin downwards, 

©. In this it closely resembles the next example, and it seems to 
> —— have no royal serpent in front. 

| Next we bave the str twin-statues, standing behind tables 
0 which are decorated а Айт and the pendent flowers, 
— and on which large fishes are deposited, while some of the geese 

| of the marshes are suspended at the front and sides. ‘These 

figures ure scantily clad in the linen shenfi from the hipa, and 
have no baa visible, but the upper part of the. hears 

! and the faces are much broken. Their wigs and- bearda 4m of 
J^ ‘the same style t Bu marks the Тот head. The countenances 

E of all these ore of a type that cannot be mistaken. Itis altogether 
^.  ulien to the rounded features and winsome cheery expression 80 
= familiar in Egyptian royal faces. 

The visage 1s strong, broad, and оре лаан by prominent 
cheek-bones, and п special museular ess abont the months 
the lips prominent but very : ive, and channelled down the 
upper lip; thechin well-rounide + the nose somewhat sub-aquiline, 
and nostrils wide. Aha expression ia intelligent, stern, and sad, 
amd full of E 

Our second class of type is not so well illustrated. It is 
simply Egyptian in attire, and at present I сап ошу speak of 
two fragments. One is thè beautiful colossal head found by M. 
Naville this year at Bubastis, near to the remains of a doorway 
bearing thè Giles of Apepi of the later date, and supposed to 
belong to n statue- of that monarch. It hos the Egyptian head- 
Фев callod nems, and the Fharaomie urens. The face is most 
‘int | „for it isa refined und dignified version of the type of 
tha Sin sphinxes. 

The gountenanee ja of square frame, with high cheek-bones, 
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the cheeks themselves rather sunk, the mouth and lower jaw 
prominent, but well-formed, and the chin finely rounded up to 
the slightly projecting lower lip, with a very firm, but not surly, 
look. The nose, rather injured, is handsomely formed and well- 
proportioned ; the eyes, well р ‘are denoted by cavities 
intended for the wonderful work in some different material 
which only Egyptian artists would employ, but in the absence 
of their orbits there is a proud and calm. gerens of intellect, 

We see in this fine face something of Egyptian serenity, but 
without the attractive cheer of that well-favoured nation, This 
Apepi of Babastis is an inestimable treasure in the sculpture- 
ynllery of Egypt, and seems to me as high an example of its 
own type ns the beautiful heads of Seti I. have given us of 


E, mother so different. Д 
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| © some information in detail. He writes :— 
E “1. The insoription on the doorway of Apepi is merely his 
С ооо cartouche, very large, I should say about 14 foot high, 
- and a few ДЫШ кч. Tt has not been photographed, but 
you see it behind the statue of Rainn, in the photograph made 
"#2 and 4, Thesecond head, mentioned ina foot-note (° Academy,’ 
1888, р. 264), is that of which you have the photograph. Itis > 
nearly perfect; there is only a littla bit of the nose broken off. e 
The first head is broken in two at the height of the eyes ; the type 2 
is the same; however, I believe that the cheeks are a little fuller. Ж 
I believe that both these statues, which were of the same size, ` 
represented Apepi, and that it was his cartouche which was T 
engraved along the leg, and which has been twice erased" - 
The broken head, and I suppose tha other, is of black pu M 
* At present I know only of two Apepi, and the most powerfu | 
must have been the second,” | | № 
M. Naville has since kindly sent me a photograph of this 
gramd colossal head in true profile, which quite confirms the "T 
opinion that itis a highly refined version of the sphinxes of San. 1 
It is to them that we must look for the strongest presentment 3 
of the type for comparison with whatever elaewhere may present | 
true points of analogy. M eg | | | 
Our next example i8 1 pes basalt statuette in the Museum E^. 
of the Louvre, of which the lower part is broken off. It is a = 
Pharaoh wearing the same head-lress as the last-mentioned, with Ж 
the ursus, ond the ahenti, with a dagger thrust into the girdle, 
the hawk-headed hilt showing above. The fate suggested to M. 
Deveria that it must represent one of the Hyksós potentates, - 
The character of the features is certainly the same, the nose 
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sub-aquiline and broad, the same protruding mouth, and lips of 
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the same form, and the severe aspect, with brows knit into a 
frown. It is true that Prof. Maspero his expressed an opinion 
that this statuette may be of Saite work; still I cannot. but 
agree with Deverin and Pierret, and E. de Rougé also (I believe). 
The figure is, I think, not dissimilar to the fish offerers of Sin, 
and the seni ia equally worn by E-ian or Khaian, n3 the lower 
xrt of the figure with the throne found by M. Naville nt 
Бааз» shows, M, Naville, however, agrees with Prof. Maspero. 


... There is yet one piece of sculpture which has been classed by 


possession, and was bought by the Rev. Greville Chester from 
the well-known collection of the late M, Perotié at Beirit. 

I submit to your inspection excellent photographs, from a cast 
in three positions. ‘The original is the entire head, only slightly 
injured in the nose — Miss Edwards has kindly given me 
the cast, and a memorandum in which she describes the 
sculpture as n "hend of a Hyksós king" ^ This head,” she 
writes, “is in dark grey granite veined with diorite, evidently 
from the Sinaitic quarries, which were those worked by the 
Hyksós rulers" .. When Miss Edwards adds, * This is the first 
hend of Hyksós type wearing the Klaft nnd wrwrws of royalty 
known to science,” the statuette of the Louvre has (I think) been 
overlooked; but it is quite true that it is "' the first. that has been 


seen in. this country.” On careful study this young head 


presents features such as those which must have marked the 
сапу years of the Hyksós king of Babastis, and I think it may 


‘be n portrait of the same sovereign in his youth, that is, 
apparently, the second Apepi’ | | RE 
And now a word on the charieter of these countonances, They 


have a Mongolian uspeot,as Prof Flower has said, and Lenor- 
mant had pointed out their Turanian affinity. But although 
Mariette believed the latter Hyksds monarchs to be of Khetan 
race, the sculpture shows a very marked difference, for the 
noblesse of the Kheta had, for the most part, a coarse face 
protruding in the middle features, but a retreating chin. In this 
the reliefs of Mer'ash agree well with Egyptian profiles. of 
Hittites, and no one who has well studied the data will. believe 
that the race is identical in these royal heads of Egypt. Nor 
does the beautifully-wrought relief of Marduk-idin-akhé in the 





British Museum agree. It is û different type again. The 
bronzes of Gudea show high clwek-bones and а grim countenance. 
Some Chaldean geal-cylinders exhibit figures with long and 


# 


— * Professor Maspero found in 1883, at Damanhür, in the western part cf the 


Delta, some рине of monuments similar to those attributed to the Hykaóa. 
YOL XIX. Р 
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thick hanging locks, anid the twisted and twice recurved pigtails 
arë a remarkable feature. nw 7 | 

‘Huge twisted tresses, falling before and behind the shoulders, 
muy be notiel in seal-eylinders from Bahylonia adorning the 


heads of great priestà, аз, for instance, in M. Babelon's " History, 


p. 127, and a pigtail such zs that of. the captured King of thë 
Khota at Medinet Habt is to bo seen on a priestly figure in n seal- 
cylinder of the first Chaldenn empire, engraved by Ménant (" La 
Bible et les cylindres. Chaldéens," Puris, 1880, p. 42). -The 
Babylonians of lnter times wore lurga curled tresses (Rawlinson, 
“A.M.” VoLii,p.409). Lenormant pointed out (* Rev. Arch.” 
1868, p. 231) a keng sünilarity to the Hyksós heads in a 
very mide broken statuette of alabaster found by Sir A. H. Layard 
at Babylon. Tt appears extremely ancient; its beard and hair 
are arranged inthe same fashion oa those of the Hyksos, with the 
penarkublo differance that the long tresses part bel ind and come 
forward, leaving the hack of the head with no hanging hair. 
` Ti îa true that the Kheta wore their hair very long, und divided 
into huge fesses in front of each shoulder and down the back, 
but not, I think, educated into those huge curls and plaits, nor 
elaborated into artificial wigs. ‘The enormous &naky curls or 
twists of hair which distinguish the representations of Isdubur 
or the so-called Nimrod-statues are another thing, or a marked 
variation. = AL M E) 
1t isa very curious thing that oblique eyes and u most placid 
Buddha-like countenance characterize the mask of Hà-skenen 
ta-fiasjen, the valiant Thelan rival of Ape, whose mummy 
rie es frichtfn] marks of death in battle against those alien 
oes | 
"Tit Wa wil now take into nccount the religion of tha 
Нукабв as far as our information may lead ns, and here we 
encounter their god Sutekh, identified with the old Egyptian god 
Set. To this inquiry o great interest is added by the fact that, 
thik name equally denotes the god (or local go s) of the Kheta, 
and thot the same object of worship was especially adored by 
the kings of the great XIXth Egyptinn dynasty at the time of 
the Hebrew Exodus. When we say “the Egyptian cad Sat, 
however, it ia right to remember that we cannot go back to the 
origin of the mutter; that the strife of Set and Horas may have 
ad some actinl historia foundation in the : ivalry andl. fusion 
ee E symbolized by the red and the white crown af 
Lower and Upper Egypt respectively. | ف‎ 
W EAEN OMAY] be the lave gop te attempt to force Sutekh- 
ip on the Egyptians, it if certain that the Hyksós kings, 
nls wa possess, were ready to take Egyptian divine 
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(On) This agrees well enough with the. marriage of Josephi, 
prime minister of a Hyksós king, with the danghter of Puti-p-rà, 
priest of On, 

I fear to enter on tlie great Set-Sutekh question. Tt seems to 
me that Set, or eat î a fire-god, or a god of solar heat. One 
form af his name has o determinative of flame (Meyer, “ Set- 
Typhon,” p. 2), and his symbolic creature eceme to be rently a 
eryphon (¢agle-headeil lion), Tf indeel, we look to “Turanian 

untters; Mr. R. Brown has some interesting remarks on Seth as 
the: name of the Etruscan Héphaistos, and similar Turanian wands 
meaning “fireplace; baker," &c. (" Pr. 8 B. A." 1888, p. 348) 

We huve at present sacred. places of. Међу. Shit in Syria amd 
Palestine, and. бев Seta in Northern Syria, near Edlib, 

In the form Setekh, or Sutekh, we have Setekh-bek (equiva- 
lent in form ‘und meaning to Ba'al-bek) in the North Syrian 
Karnak list No. 155; and Sikhi-satakh, in Assyrian annals, as a 
pus (Prof. 9 tells me) in the Kurdish mountains, east of 


hrutes. 

j "These places may help ne to trace Lhe name toits early haunts, 
‘aml thos 5 trace the: worship vas well. The Gnostic Sethians 
in the second | бен aie na wild confusion between the 

iarch Seth and the: ais eod (^ Les Origines," &e,, Vol. Т, 

?1 9),and thus places of Set-worship became bury ing places of Beth, 

The towns whose Sutekhs are invoked to guard the celebrated 

"between Rámeses IT and Klieta-sar, form. an. interesting 
subject of study. I think I have made out most of them as 
belonging to the land of Khetn or Khatti, from Euphrates to the 

Taurus and the Phemnician const-Innil, witht Aleppo as about the 

centre of the group. Elsewhere (Bab, and Or, Record) I have 

EN to any on theae places, $ 

An argument to prove ША existence am # Gastradiion of 
Hittite pal ез оп ths borders of of Egypt.” in the time of the 
XIIth dynasty, has been drawn from supposed. data in a steli at 
the ieee of the Louvre. 

But on inquiry I fnd tliat the monument in question contains 
no reference to the Kheta- 

Still the sons of Kheth were at Hebron as masters, with their 
intimate allies the Amorites,in Abraham's (дүз, and the tele 
brated information as to the building (or rebuilding) of Zoan 
seven years later than Hebron (Numbers: xii 22), certainly 
seems, equally with the common devotion to Sutekh, to connect 
the Kheta with the Hyksós domination in Lower Egypt. Set 


was fully identified in Egypt with Bwal (ja). and it is 


interesting to find that the Phonician Ba'al-worship was taught | 
by Jezebel to Ahab "according to all (things) ns d the | 
r 
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Egyptian data well know how thoroughly the Kheta were locked 
in and dovetailed, as it were, with the Amorites in the north and 
south alike, just as we find. them in the Bible; and it seems in 
an high degree improbable that, both: these strong races together 
were not deeply involved in the Hyksüs invasion. and. lordship 
of Lower Egypt. They were fortress builders and chariot soldiers, 
and the nomad hordes of Shasu were their auxiliaries, 

We will now turn to the broken materials of history of these 
obscure tines, | | 

Mariette Las shown iu his Catalogue of Abydos that the XIVth 
dynasty was not synehronons with the XIIIth, but succeeded it. 

ings of the ХІҮ dynasty were bronght to Abydos to be 
buried (p.236) It was after the XIVth dynasty that the 
conquest took place, At Abydos there ia a great blank from the 
ХТУ to the ХУП dynasty. : 

The actual histery of the. Hyksós period is very obscure. A 
most interesting inseription of. Hntasu in tho Speos Artemidos 
(Stabl Antar) at Beni-Hassan recites that the great queen had 
restored fram ruin temples and altars:—"I re-established what 
‘was in ruin, nnd comp eted what was unfinished, for there had 
been Aamu in the midst of Lower Eeypt and Ha-uar, and the 
foreign hordes among them had destroyed the (ancient) works. 
They ruled, not acknowledging the god It [ignorant Je dieu Rà]. 
(Golenischelf, ^Tece. du Trav, Vol, iii, p. 2.. The text в 
given in Vol. vi, p. 20.) M. Golenischeff notices the accordance 
of this text with the papyrus Sallier I, where the invaders are 
said to have bee settled in е town of the Aamu;" and he 
supposes that the name Hyk-sés (hag Shasu) was invented by 
Manetho as descriptive of these rulers, | 

Tt is te be believed that the basis of the celebrated tale of 
this papyrus with regard to the. religious dispute of Apepi and 
Rüskenen is true enough; that some provocation on the part. of 
the Sheplierd-king, who built the temple of Sutekh at Zoan, 
may Sell have brought on that great struggle in which the 
АН. King, the third Ri-skenen, called Tau-fa-ken, fell on 





This must have been the terrible end of the valiant king whose ` 


mummy was found at Deirel-Babari. But Chabas and Maspero 
have shown that it was the first of the three Ri-skenens to 
whom Apepi’s embassy was sent: Some relics at the Louvre 


show that he had assumed Pharaonie titles, and it was he who 


founded the XVIIth Theban dynasty during which the war of 
expulsion went om (* Hist," p. 169, “Pap, "Abbott, p. 72, &e.) 
The opening of Rá-skenen's mummy is described hy Professar 
Maspero in^ Recueil" &c, Vol уїй, р: 179, бе, 
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4 For the last campaign we happily have the inscription of 
Г Aalimes, the adniiral, whose father had been an officer of the slain 
- Rá-skenem, and who fought under Aahmes, the. Pharaoh, at. the 
н siege of Hawar, and in “the long pursuit, and nt the siege of 
E Sharuhen, donttless the ruined plaice, Tell esh Sheri'ah, north- 
west of Beersheba ; and afterwards served eee ee ip I 
and Thothmes I, the son and grandson of Aalimes, in the. great 
| wars of retributary conqueatin the land of Naharina of the 4 
7 Rutennu, a8 far at east us the Euphrates, where Thothmes: set | 
k his monument of sovereignty at the north-eastern boundary 2 
of his empire, namely, at the important fortified town of Nii, 
the position of which has not yet, I believe, been fully deter- 
x mined. Pabelon marks it on his map on the east of. Euphrates — - 
v above Pirejik; but this cannot be. — Lenormant had | ut it on the — 93 
| west side, higher than Pethor, (* Hist," 0th ei, Vol. ii, p. 224.) 
In the short reign of the. second. Thothmes, tho Һава irod 
to'nttack Lower Egypt, but must have been thoroughly beaten 
off, for in Hatasu’s time all went well, and tributecamein freely. — 3 
But no sooner wasthis splendid queen's younger brother, Thothmes 7 
TIT, left alone on the throne than a general rising broke out from 
the bonlers of Egypt to the northern frontier, and a muster in 
great force took ріасе at Megiddo, which led to the wars of this 
most distinguished of all the Pharaohs. A monument of high 
interest for his time is the inscription of Amen-em-heb, another 
hero of the mettle of Admiral Anhmes, who closely attended the 
person of the: King in the Negoh, and. on to. Naharina, fighting 
a ae 0, at Karkemish, and in the land of Bantas wet X 
ndesh on 'Orottes ; eds another time at Nii, where 1 
the: deer killed 120 ele hants for their ivory, Afterwards he @ 
attended омыр I i in his vietorious campaigns (Chabas, 
* Mélanges," II Sétie, tome ii) Ме імі the prisoners takenin X 
Naharina called by the familiar name of ‘Aru, which reminds 
me that Balaam is described as dwelling by the river (Euphrates) 
in the land of the Dené-Amu, He was a lord of the “Amu, the 
Semites, in close contact with the Khatti or Kheta. It is a 3 
striking illustration of thè collocation of separate races that the — 9 
tableaux represent two highly contrasted types under | 
the name Ruten, or Luten, the one thoronzhly Semitic, the other B 
quite resembling the Kheta. This шау be well seen in Mr. 
Petrie’s casts. à 
It is al&o to be noticed ns a sign of the times that the noblesse 
of Kadesh and Tunip (Tennib, near Ezzaz), and others taken. in ' 
these wars, are called by the Aramaic S Marina (Maran), 3. 
which shows that the Semitic element still prevailed in. these 
Te 


3 ut name of the land, Sentsar, is highly interesting. dt 18 
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1 taken by Chabus as a variant of Sangar, a name also used in + 
‘the time of Thothmes ITI, аз Sentsnr was again by Amenhotep i 
| 
S 


-habas takes it asthe Shin'ur yat) of the Bible; and this 
would be the Sumer of the cuneiform insorptions. Tt is, 
> however, not certain that these sre variants of one name, and 
Lowe mme Luke into uccount the River Sangar (Sajfir), and the 
| Singor vost aere east uf Euphrates. But the tribute of the | 

Kings of Sangar, including” blue-stone of Babel," ie, lapis lazuli, 
must have come from Shin‘ar. 

Amenhotep H made war in the Euphrates region, und we 
find him at Nitin the north (* Zeitschr," 1879, p. 55, &c.), ns well 
ng fie south opposite tothe Palmyra country, His succossar, 
Thothmes FV, made war against the Kheta, from whom Thothmes 
IH had received tribute, and bad a valiant staff officer with 
Ла, а successor of Ashmes.and Amen-em-heb, called Amen- 
hotep, who fought by his side from. Naharina to Galln-lancd in 
Africa (Brugsch, “ Hist.” Eng. tr. T, p. 413). 

"The same fur-reaching empire owned the sway of the next 
Pharaoh. the celebrated Amenliotep III, whose declines with 
Naharina were still more important; for, although his wats were 
mostly in Kush, it was in the riverlani] of Naharima that he 
O liunted and slew. 210 bons, and won hiis beloved queen, Tain, the 

daughter of Tui and his wife Tua. Naharina was his favourite 

region, and we shal! soon know much more about it from the 
invalualile: discovery of some three or four hundred cunetform 
tablets, which had been taken from Thebes by his son Amenhotep | 

IV (the notorious Khu-en-Aten), and were found ameng the С 

Tiina of ‘his short-lived capital at Tel el-Amarna the other diy. | 

Among these are despatches of a surprising kind from North lk 

Syria nnd Mesopotamia as well ns from Palestine, some of them A 
— from the father of Queen Taia to his son-in-law the Pharaoh. u 
P. This potentale of Naharins turns ont to have been Dusratta, "n 
Г King of Mitanni, although in Egypt- he was, called Iik > 
Possibly we may account for Ahi In- the inscription of 4 
Hatasu before quoted it is said “the peoples of the Resha and ^ 
the Ih hide themselves no more before tnv majestv f" (the names 


us Ш pec, At leno) Tus iles | 


-. eonfidentinl relations, and it seems to me possible that Tui 

i> 13, may be a native name of the ^ 55 b, Iu people 

- and the princes proper name, while Du&rattz may be a title of 
i me p 1,27 ^" = X -1( t ЕРЕ E д | 
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of the King” in the first year of. Mer-en-Ptah), whose native 


wu wm. STAG RY LIN NOR 
Ben Mat'ana (pray a) of the land: of ‘Tarbosune (qoa. 
(Mariette, " Abydos.” p. 421). Ah nee | 

I would also compare the name «rp ПГУ >) ta with 
Dent-Resh, the possessed princess of the land o£ Bakhtan, which 
I take to be-Bukhtan, with a river of the same. name, on the 
enst of the Tigris; for it is not unlikely that this region offered 
tribute to the great queen of the XVILIth dynasty. A 

Inda was not-the only prince of. Naharin whose danghter was. 
wedded to Amenhotep III, for a princess of the odd mame 
Kirkip was given to the Pharaoh by her father Satharna, Prince 
of Naharina, — | 3 Ni 

[I now (July, 1889) see the name of Sutarna as the writer 
af one of the cuneiform tablets of Tel el-Amarna mentioned by 
Dr. Winckler (^ Zeitsch, f. Aeg. Spr." 1889, p. 59), and this I take 


oe ee 








The name of КЫР perhape lingers us a local name at Djirdjib, 
west of the Khabür river (see " Sachnu," p. 220). 
. For the story of thia princess see Biruzseh, ^ Zeit," 1880, p. 82, 
It well illustrates the relations now so fully disclosed by the: 
cuneiform tableta, which show that Amenhotep IL and [V wero 
in close and friendly relations as suzerains with the Babylonian 
Kings, Kurigalza and Burnaburyash, father and son, about the 
middle of the 15th century, nC. | | pak 
My object in reciting thew affaira of two cetituries after the 
expulsion of the Hyksós, is to show who were the races and 
rulers whom the Pharaohs. of the XVIIHth dynasty, heirs and 
successors of Ashmes, sought out by strenuous warfare anil 
conquered into willing submission ; for they must have found in 
Palestine and Syria, and on the Euphrates and Tigris, the powers. 
and races whom they had driven out of Egypt. The powers 






indeed were expelled, but doubtless the common folk remained, 


nnd it has been well shown by Mariette and others. that the 
stern and sinewy people of the great meres and surrounding 
deserts of the Delta are of the same race, to judge by their like- 
ness in fice and figure to the sculptures of Sin. (Mariette, 
“ Mélanges d'Arch,” Vol. i, p-92) ; and Miss Edwards has wellcited 
Heliodorus and Achilles Tatins (a.p, 400-500), who * describe 
the bucolic population (Bashmurites) of this district | 
and lnwless race of great size and strength, who went bareheaded, 





and wore their hair in long locks to their shoulders, these 
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 Bashmurites being the descendants of the Hyksós of ancient 
> times” (“ Harper's Magazine,” Oct., 1886, p. 722), Well might 
their forefathers have boon “an abomination to the Egyptians." 
‘Now it is hard to doubt that the most migratory, predacious, 
and enterprising mecs that lay between the Nile and the Tigris 
(perhaps still further afield), being driven out by the shock of 
such conquests as that of Kudur-nan-khundi, the Elimite 
predecessor of Kudur-lagamar, should “go down into Egypt” 
with wives and children, horses and cattle, as the Libyan hordes 
endeavoured to doin the days of Merenptah, anid as the Arabs did 
20 long afterwards, This view of the Hyksüs invasion ns due to 
the movements of the Elamites from the east on Babylonia is 
excellently expressed by Prof. Maspero (* Hist.,” 4th ed., p. 161). 
lf these invaders of Ezypt had fled from the power represented in 
the book of Genesis by Kedorla'omer (Kudur-lagamar), then the 
welcome- piven to Abraham by the Hyksós, a8 by the sons of 
Kheth and the Amorites, would be very natural, for probably the 
head ond front of these races would be found in Egypt, and the 
eee of this myime would know how to estimate 

The coincidence which Brugsech hns pointed out in the 
inscription of Baba, at el-Kab, which records his philanthropic 
provisions during the long fomine, should not be overlooked, 
when we consider that he was apparently the father of the 
Admiral Aalimes who bore so distinguished a part in the war of 
liberation. Baba's exertions mmy have been part of the general 
administrative work of Joseph. - | | | 

The large alien. population that remained settled in the Delta 
must acconnt, na Stern has nid (" Deutsche Revue," Oet., 1882), 
for the almost entire absence of monuments yet discovered, in 
that part of Egypt, of the grent XVOTth dynasty. 

In the spring of this year M. Naville found at Bubastis two 
broken statues of scribes of the time of Amenhotep ПІ, аші а 
| fragment containing the name of Aten-Ra, the special abject of 
» worship of Amenhotep TV, Khuenaten. | 
~ It is earnestly to ра араа that tomba of the Hyksüs may yet 
be found. Then we may uve historic information in a coherent 
orm, instead of the shreds and patches that have hitherto 

In conclusion T would notice a few chief points which strike 
me in the present condition of our knowledge — 





l Ido not think that the Hyksós could have been em of the 
Same Tace as the people of Pin (South-west Arabia and 
ш на the sculptured faces, nor the cast of 
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of the Pünites, with whom the Egyptians of the XVITIth dynasty 
were on such friendly and polite terms. I think, indeed, that 
Queen Hatasu hil. a-corps d'élite of. Pünite body-guards in her 
own servioe (see Meyer, " Hist." p. 217, woodeut). I do not say, 
however, that the Canannites of Palestine found no place among 
the Hyksts, Doubtless they did, and such useful people as 
that Syrian of Gebal, whose receipt for eye-salve is given to us 
in the papyrus Ebers (Wiedemann, “ Gesch,” p. 378), would be 
very welcome in Eeypt — — awl > 

2. The type of the seulpture of which we have been speaking 
is so clearly marked off that I can scarcely call to mind anything 
else to eompare elosely with it. — ъа Жир тем! 

The colossal head lately found at Bubastis (now in the British 
Museum) bas the very same cast of features and expression, 
heightened in all finer attributes, and. softened oy. "gyptian 
culture, and I think this must practically settle the question 
of the Hyksós origin of the older sphinxes and statues. They 
cannot now well be attributed to some local school of art 
older than the Shepherd Kings, as; for instance, Meyer has 
ascribed them to the Herakleopolitan IXth and. Xth dynasties 
(*Gesch," p. 142, &e); and | think the Semitic symbolism 
of "rovernment laid upon the shoulder" agrees with the 
inseription of. Hyksós titles on the right shoulder or ann, 
instead of the breast, as: Mr, Petrie has observed (“ Tanis,” 
р- 12), He connects it with the offering of the right shoulder 
in sacrifice as typical of ‘consecrated power. ТІ physiog- 
nomic type, however, is not Semitic nor Kushite, nor Libyan, 
nor (I think); Khetan: 10 is, as. Professor Flower sand, of 
Mongolian affimity, or the ike, We can shut out a great many 
races, but we hardly yet know which to admit, so little do we 
know whot Akkadians, Sumerians, Coaseans, and others were 

There is, however, some 














thing of the Gudea statuettes in these 
heads, but they are very unlike the short rounded faces of the 
senlpture of Telloh, ine Ci Sa | 4 
That we should have before us so distinct and so highly 
interesting a type is most encouraging to further researels, 


Since this paper waa written | have seen the observations of 
Prof Virchow on the Pharacnic mummies and soulpture, in the 
“ Sitzunesberichte" of the Berlin Academy, 1888. With regard 
tothe Hyksós seulpture he. gives. linear sketches and. measure- 
ments, including the colossal head found at Bubastis, and 
remarks:—"The alien eharaeter ( Fremdartighei!) of these features 
is observable at first sight, but their ethnographic Pm 
(Fixirwng) presenta the greatest difficulty. . . . Perhaps 
the originals were Turanians. But I know not how to say 
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- owhat (7wreniens). Of Akkadinns ıo truce has yet been dis- 

covered in Egypt.” 

lt will be noticed that the learned physiologist speaks with 
et doubt than Prof Flower, The problem is, however, at 

very hard of solution. Still we have here only the greater 

‘incitement to perseverance. Some monument, some scrap of 
> Pepyrus, some unnoticed trifle in museum, in private hands, 
p orlying among the poteherds, may give us the clue we require. 

A reasonable and staunch spirit of inquiry does not often fail 
- intheend. The great discoveries, within so few years, of. the 
royal mummies of Deir el-Baheri, the store eity of. Pithom, the 
military post at Takhpank the Greek colonial: town of 
Naukratis, and the unexpected bi historie monuments of Bubastis ; 
and (almost more. surprising) the cuneiform tablets of Tel el- 
мы are good warrant for the hope that, as the philosophic 
. and devout Kepler said, "God will be so good as to let us 
- “know tome day the things that we so earnestly desire to have 
unveiled to ца." 








Disevsstos, 


Mr. F. Garton having been assured ‘by Mr. Tomkins that there 
Wero no grounds, Duet or other, for supposing thnt the 
)asesalons of the EN races lind been СЕ ta sheep, 
honght it a great mistake о Barptologists to deseribs them by 
tlie epithet. of “shepherds.” oven mislonding and petty iden 
of the o d socin] condition sf Dire racea, "Iribes who possess 
horned catile are temp tod to become marnniers on one another on 
та large scale, for уш, are Valuable beasts, nnd they ean be driven 
in berds at a gallop, and being mnch less dependent on water than 
r ру ean he driven far. Hence eattle-owning tribes have 
| been daring * cattle-lifters,” bold horsemen, and predatory 
| Warriore: Shepherds, by the force of circumstances, have milder 
habits Had the Zulus possessed nothing but sheep, i ix very 
| unlikely that they would have у l the warlike aptitudes by 
which they are now distinguish "Tho word “ herdsmen” 
` bo used with perfect ваа to replace *shepherds "* іп боц- 
_ nection with the Hyksòs. It is correct in ite literal meaning аз 
well as in the associated ideas that it suggasts- 


n MeF O. Huro Pincg understood Mr. Ташкын Чо йу. that 
 Amenhotsp IH slew 210 lions. Being familiar with the large 

| searabei of that monarch, he begged to differ from him in that 

’ assertion, and should like to state that during o period of ten 

| Fears, tht is to say, from the first year of his reign np to the tenth 
ү) һе slew 102 fierce lions. 


E^ Her Dr. Krss said 1 Be Тышы only mentioned the 
> атата за England of the а ао Е БРИС Нат, 
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it might interest the Institute to know that the broken portions aro 
now put together and placed in the Egyptian Gallery of tbe British 
Museum. The shoulders nnd left arm not having arrived with tho 
other fragments, the head cannot at present bo fixed, but some 
plan will probably be devised either to restore the shoulders, or a 
further search will be made for them nt Bubastis, so that the 
figure may bo completed, of which the portions at present in our 
ossession weigh between 13 and 14 tons. After & most. careful 
search эн namo has not yet been found upon the statue, buf 
it might hav | 
generally placed their cartouche. 

Mr. G. Brrrrs said that there is now no doubt that there once 
existed in Syria a Turaninn speaking population, but if the names 
їп Syrit aré Turanian; it proves only that such a language was 
formerly spdken, but does not prove that it was still used when 
thes) mumes were omployed, as in France the name of rivers are 
Koltio, though Keltic has been dead for nearly 2,000 years, In like 
manner the Greek name George does not prove that the Georges 
ruled a Greek population, nor can wo mad rg that tbe Fronch are 
Tontons beenuse they were ruled by kings called Henri, Lonis, 
Charles, &e. Chabas and De Rougé bad nrrived nt the conclusion 
that the shepherds who invaded Egypt were a Somitic speaking 
population, and in spite of the new “ Hittite" monuments the 
conclusion still held good. Mr. Bertin did not believe that the 
invaders of Eeypt came from the cast through Babylonin, ior at 
that period the Semitic speaking p of that region were 
onstitutéd ; if these i 
itself they must have come from Asin Minor. As to the olephant, 
whode presence in Syris was a surprise to Egyptologisis, it is 
well known to Aseyriolozisis thut inm anciont time they were 












ё, 


abundant in oll Western Asn. Even aa late os the Assyrian 


Empire the elephanta were hunted by the kings. These elephants 
were of the we species as the Indian, not tho African elephant: 

Mr. Sr. Cimin Boscawex also joined in the- discussion, nnd the 
Author replied. | 


The following Paper was taken пя pet 
The Exon of PROPERTY in TREES on the LAND of another, пя an 
| AXCIENT IXSTITUTION. 
By Hypx Cuangg, V.P. AI, V.P.R. Hist. Soc. 
Fuost 1860 to-1867 T was Vice-President of the Imperial Land 


Commission in Asia Minor, and then I became aequainted with: 


the fact of there being separate property in trees, on the value 


of which we were called upon to adjudicante. , 


been upon the missing arm, where the Hyksós kinga. 


väes 010 not come from Syrin 
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‘This property was of two kinds, one was individual property 
in trees in communal or government woods, These trees were 


: С what were called honey trees, being trees in which the wild bees 


mare honey. re 
_ The other kind of individual property was that deseribed by 


| Dr. Codrington (Journ. Anth. Inst, xviii, p. 311), namely, trees 


situnted on the land of another man, who wus the owner of the 


L land. These were chiefly olive trees. 


Thus in a field there might be seven olive trees, soy three 
belonging to a widow and two each to daughters, in no way 
related to the owner of the field. There was separate compen- 
sation to the Intter, and to each tree owner. 5 

‘These tenntes were mentioned by me before the Domesday 
Congrésa in 1886, and are referred to in the proceedings. They 
had greatly excited my interest, and until the testimony of Dr. 
Codrington they seemed to me to be галош ора, ч sunray 
accepted is it that property begins in land, It will probally be 
rout that" there are many examples of tenures in trees besides 
` The honey trees uppear to me to give the elue to the origin of 
the practice. Ное те ауе paid little attention to honey since 
the introduction of sugar, but it held a more important, place in 
earlier times, as shown in the Domesday record. We may de 
hest to turn to North America. It is difficult to find a honey 


| tree in the tangle of the forest, and the American bee-hunter has 
_ to apply ingenuity in catching a bee, and making a bee-line to 


the desired object. As the bee flies straicht, another bee is caught 


so ts to mako an angle with the other line, and thus determine 


for the hunter the site of the tree in the tangle of the forest. 


His purpose is only to rifle the store for the season. 

ig bees in Asin Minor frequent the same tree year after 
yenr, generally a hollow tree, and the villager who can find such 
a tree in the foresta, whieh are sometimes the divisions between 
‘the townships (a3 in Domesday) renders a great service to the 
community. It is well therefore that he should enjoy a prior 






^ might. 
E A sic form—and looking to the value of honey trees else- 


_ where, and the property in them—it Moe to me that a right of 


individual property may have been so first acquired, and this has 
‘been a reason with me for instituting this enquiry on account 
of its value in the history of jurisprudence. Although our 


| writers, influenced by Western notions, look upon land a3 pecu- 


liarly suited to be treated as property, practice does not confirm 
this. Land in the rude communities is of very little value. 
Pasture does not confer value, for pasturage does not always 





cover the same lands. In many countries there is summer - 
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msaturage and winter pasturage. What is, too, of great import- 
in js the right of WAY d in this respect the p RU e ol el 
herds of. enttle, nnd, till lately, of the vast flocks of merinos in 
Spain, and of flocks and herds in Asin Minor. l'asturige is in- 
imical to husbandry. i. | 

It is not surprising to find in communities that, when 
cultivation has been introduced, individual ownership does not 
necessarily follow, but the cultivable land is each year distributed 
among members of the community or township, sometimes by 
lot. | 

‘Property in trees may thus be conceived to е property 
in land, which of itself would be Inter than the pastoral state. 
The man who discovered a honey tree or date palm, or made un 
olive tree bear, would acquire a specific privilege, When once 
such a tree yields products it continues. year after year, but n 
field must be yearly cultivated, and it matters little to the 
cultivator what field he uses for the season, for he looks to the 
crop. Hence the trees may have given ownership in the land, 
ther than. the land given ownership in the trees. In later 
times in most systems of laws, trees on land become appendages 
of the land, particularly in Europe. In Asia Minor, in this day, 
lund varies wreatly in value. Generally speaking, corn land 1s 
unfencel, the grain is sown broadcast, and such а field ia not 
considered, as here, to be the choicest property. Unsown land 
in Asin Minor was polled by the Commissioners at. from 5a. to 
£1 per acre, ns in Australia or Canada; tilled land at £5, while 
ground cleared for cotters or planted as a fig orchard or vineyurd, 
and fenced, would ‘bo valued £20 an acre, or more. So, too, fig 
orchards or vineyards have a special and high value aa compared 
with corn ground. | " 

My knowledee with regard to Asia Minor remained a solitary 
fict with me for a quarter of a century, although, as will be 
shown in this paper, there are many examples. My only idea 
was that this institution might have been derived from China, as 
many of the institutions of the Turkish Empire eonform to those of 
China, That it must be an ancient institution was never n 
matter of doubt in my mind. The ancient origin of our modern 
laws has always appeared to me a fact in anthropology, and one 
well deserving of investigation. The legenda of lawgivers and 
the history of the. Laws of the. Twelve Tables have always — 
appeared to me to relate to the transmission and continuity of 
law, the principles and practices being, in many instances, 
preserved to this day, although many old laws have perished 
under the influence of social and go changes. x 

In that great practical school of comparative history, in which . 





во шапу years wére spent by me in Asia Minor, there was much 
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to be contemplated in respect to law as well ns other institutions 
Under my eyes were the pastoral or nomad tribes encamped in 
their black tenta, having ¢ riven their flocks and herls from most 
régions, They had come in contact with the cultivator, 
LS on any ground which had been cropped, and even hrk- 
ing fences. Then the, cultivators, a many have observed, used 
the implements which are described by Homer and Hesiod. 
Thus each epoch was depicted in life even to the railway 
which crossed the country and to the telegraph wires which 
spanned it, So it was in law; the most ancient institutions 
were found in being, as the scriptural rights and wrongs of herds- 
men and hushandmen already” described. What we regard as 
the Germanic institution of frankpledge was in full force and 
in useful application, but assuredly not derived from the 
Germanic codes. For him who eared for it there were to be 
found, in full exercise in their respective: communities, the 
Mosuic Code, the Institutes of Justinian, and even English and 
Anerican Jaw,’ There are few, however, who have the know- 
ledge or the desire to profit by opportunities “offered by the 
living instances of so many varied ancient and moder: insti- 
tutions, preserved among populations of many races and many 


ae 

. With regard to my own particular problem’ of the trees, the 
first stage in its solution came from a most remote region, and was 
a direct. result of those researches in comparative science which 
it is the function of the Anthropological Institute to promote. 
It was through a paper read b7 the Revo Н. Н. Codrington, 
D.D., ûn Social Regulations in Melanesia, in May of this year 
1889, and published In cur ташкен 311 As this 

T 


paper of Dr. Codrington's is for our purpose brought under û 
new aspect, it is desirable to re-print textually the page of his 
memoir relating to property in trees Th explains. the subject 


| ; - well, and it-would he inconvenient for the student or reader to 


turn back to the volume if it were ancessible to him. 

“Land is not held ín common; every one one “knows what 
belongs to himself. Yet the individual has the: possession only 
of what he has inherited, aud uses for his lifetime as part of the 

role property which belongs to the family. There aro not two 

oe mes Sivas, of the land thus held. in property corn 
he marriage divisions of the people; the. | : 

sions i aixec Probably: it the: origin of etch aettle- 

| ерт аЬ marriage division worked together ; 

as it is, families gar wa themselves. within the marriage 
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divisions, and the land is in possession of families The chiefs ` 
have nowhere more property in the land or more right 
over it than any other men; though, naturally, they are 
willing to ussert such elaims in selling to Europeans, atid often 
use their power to drive away the owner of gardens they desire 
to occupy. Бете the coming of Europeans, the sole of land 
was nob unknown, though certainly nob common: of late 
especially im the New Hebrides; much land has been nominally 
bought from chiefs аг supposed chiefs, but no true sale. < | 

o remarkable example ofthe fixedness of native right of pro- b 
ity in land to baseen at Saa in the Solomon Islands, at the 
outhernmost part of Malanta. The much greater and much 
more important number af the inhabitants are descendants ef 
refugees, who came, eleven generations ago, from inland, and 
were received by the then owners of the place, who allowed 
them the ase of land for houses and gardens. То the present Ш 
day, with the exception of some parcels they have beught, or T 












which have been given to them, these immigrants, суем powerful 
chiefs, have no land of their own; it is perfectly understood 
that the lind. they ocoupy belongs to ithe original inhabitants. 
Put; in fact, everywhere, or almost everywhere, the abundance 
of land makes it of little value. 

“Tf an individual reclaims for himself a piece of bush land, it 
becomes his own ; amd the different character of his preperty in 
itis shown by the difference in the right of ol to it. Н, 
. an somatimes happens, 2 village grows up in tH! ' garden ground 
of am individual, or of a [amily, the Seer) in the house sites is 
recognized as not being altogether that of the seenpiers. They 
pay no rent, but they show a certain respect and consideration 
for the representative of the proprietor. | 3 

` * Tt is remarkable thot fruit trees planted, with the consent or 


л певоепое of the ow2er, upon another man’s land, remain the + 3 
property of the planter nnd of bis heirs In a true sale, the. | 


minute and accurate knowledge of property in land and trees is 3 
remarkably displayed: I once completed the purchase of & site 
for a mission school in the Banks Island, and found the righta 
and the limits, and value of the ri of every mnn and woman 


w^ а. 







| Vhen Iti ought all was finished, a fresh applicant for 
oh on account of a fruit. tree appeared. from @ distance, 
accompanied by the owner of the land on which the tree grew, 
who testified that the claim was good. ‘ Certainly,” he said, * the 
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aly acknowledged and defined by common ' , 


claimant's grandfather had planted that tree, and he had the ^ 


мем о” 


It will be seen that the state of affairs described by Dr. Ж 
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evidently not a mere coincidence, and its treat distance in spade 
from Asia Minor to Melanesia was an anthropological measure, 
gach as has been pointed out by me, corresponding to a great 
period in antiquity. It gave a strong reason for prosecuting 
;enquiries to discover other examples of what was undoubtedly 
un ancient inatitution widely distributed. | е J 
The fact of the instance occurring among savages in Melanesia, 
so far from affording a plea for neglecting its relevance, was with 
mea reason for stwlying it and paying due attention to it, 
What McLennan discovered in Australia and Polynesia, and 
which has thrown a new light on the prehistoric period of the 
East nnd West, what Bleek discovered of the relations of Australia 
show the value of illustrations from remote regions where 
survivals ofthe prehistorie period tan best be preserved. There 
wns too another special inducement in this case to enlist my 
IE A um in the AIV Volume of the Journal of owr 
Authmpological Institnte, p. 142, had made a strong impression 
upon ane. — It wus by Mr. A. W: Howitt unl Mr. Lorimer Fison, 
M.A.,“ On the Deme and the Horde,” and institutions of Attica, 
e rds a matter of controversy with classical scholars, 
were explained from the existing practices of Australian blacks 
Having been present at the reading of that paper, and having 
taken part in tha discussion (p. 168), my reasons for placing а 
‘direct value on the evidence of savages will there be found. 
The savage of this day is no more the originator of the institutions 
he preserves than is the Slav or Albanian immi Migrant, now resi- 
dent in Attica, thë nuthor of Hellenic institutions, neither are 








_ Hellenic institutions necessarily Aryan. The true solution is 


the spread of culture by the white Turanians, from whom both 
Aryans and Australians have derived what we now have in 
evidence. Upon this doctrine of anthropology the present 
course of investigation throws light: The paper of Mr. Howitt 
sud Mr. Fison appeared to me to have a direct relation with tle 
matter marked by me in the paper of Dr. Codrington. What 
struck me was that in Asia Minor the olive is one of the special 
trees of property, and it may be that. the olive has. a. particular 


relevance to the tradition of the doctrine, The olive has a well- 


known place in the legenda of Attica, and likewise in the 
o The olive is found on the autonomous coins as the 
chief representitive of a tree, as recorded by me in my paper 
on the early Mediterranea: [ми анин, ам Transactions of 
| ү Society. The value of the olive for its fruit 
a particular benefit on the populations of 









Finding that Sir Henry Maine had not dealt with the institu- 


„tion of property in trees on another man’s land, a seriesof enquiries 
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=... Was made by me among leading jurisconsults, students of institu- 

tions, travellers, and otbers to obtain information. Ve much 

labour was M by my friends, sometimes resulting in 
obtaining m negative information, but contributing to the 
building wp of the subject. Among those to whom thanks are | 
due are Professor Str Frederick Pollock, Bart., Professor F, W. A 
Maitland, Mr. C. H. C. Carmichael, MAL, Mr. Frederick 1 
Seebohm, M. A.L, Sir Thomas Wade (late H.M. Ministerin China), 

the Chinese Legation, Sir Spencer Bt. John, M.AL 

^ Minister in Mexico, formerly in Sarawak), Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, 

> FERS, MAT, Sir Richard Temple, Bart, M.P., MAL (formerly ~ 7 
| * Lieut. Governor of Беда, General Sir LG P. Beauchamp — 
5 Walker, MAJ, Mr. M. Walhouse, M.AIL, Mr. Ruldler, 
: 
b 








is 3 
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MAL, Mr. J. F. Hewitt, ICS, Mr. Francis A. Munton (late ! 
Pres. Law Institute), Mr. P. Edward Dove (Sec. Selden Society), s 
Mr. R. Biddulph Martin, M.A.L, Mr. W. M. Crocker (North 
Borneo Company), Mr. H. H. Howorth, MPF MAL 

Mr. William M. Crocker, of the British North Borneo Com- 
Ж pany, informs me as follows, and this has been confirmed by 
i —. others. This may be considered as an intermedinte extension 







# of the Melanesinn area :— 
A «The most striking instance I know of in Borneo with regard 
A to the right of property in jungle trees is connected with the 
b. tree, 


thie 
tree grows to a grent height. It has a long, straight, | 
E clean trunk, and throws out its branches near the top, resemb- 
E ling an open umbrella. Being much frequented by bees, a 
Ег. considerable revenue is derived from the wax obtained by ths 
E - natives from the nests; and, as n consequence, their rights are 
4 Р; 80 jealously guarded В ао in connection therewith are 
E © When the Chinese were coming into Sarawak in large 
numbers, and taking up land for gambier and pepper planting, 
E . many Dyaks came to complain of the destruction of property 
2 which had been in their families for generations. 
E “The Government offered to forbid the Chinese to cut the 
___ trees down, but when the native owners asked that the jungle 
| for 200 fathoms all round each Katapang tres should also ~ 
x be allowed to stand, without which the bees would desert the m 
^ neighbourhood, the Katapang trees and old customs had to — 2 
P и fall. before the enterprising Chinese, who willingly paid a few 
| . dollars as compensation.” . 
—-— . Mr Crocker likewise called my attention to the existence in 
—. Borneo of another special property in the case of caves contain — 
| ing edible birds’ nesta, of so much value for sale to the Chinese 
_ ` m n commodity. 
E VOL, XIX. Q 
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Mr. Crocker says that the bees build in the clean branches 
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-and trunk of the trees, He hna seon between twenty and thirty 


bees’ nests in one tree, 

Sir Spencer St. John observes that in Borneo, speaking of his 
own knowledge of Sarawak and his travels in the island, the 
land nominally belongs to the state or the tribe, but it is not a 
private - фу y inland in our sense of the word. He, too, had 
observ at cg 
struct their nests, often belong to special families, and would 
not be touched by their neighbours, 

Sir Thotas Wade kindly made much personal research in 
Chinese law books, besides consulting the Legation, 

He wrote me lately BA had not learned much in 
the matter of separate proprietary rights in land and trees, and 
inelosed translation of à memorandum that he had received on 
the subject from the Legation. In the laws he had not as yet 
found anything to help, but. was examining the case books, 

Sir T. Wade's Memo as : 

"Where hill farms o gardens are leased the tenant will pay 

the proprietor a yearly rent. AN fir trees or bamboos on the 
ground (before it i8 let) belong to the proprietors, anil the tenant 
i not free to appropriate them, If there were no such trees 
upon the ground, as above desuribed, when it was let, and such 
trees were subsequently planted by the tenant, all such trees 
would be wt the al of the tenant.” 
_ The only bearing this hns is a recognition that the tenant can 
have a property in the trees apart Bo the Inndholder. China 
is so vast, and the conditions of. its districts nre so various, that 
further and more definite information may be hoped for. The 
occupation of the tenant and separate right appears to be derived 
from the ancient and original practice. 

The next region in which the separate property can be traced 
is in India. There it must be found in many places, but as yet 
the only district known to me is Chota Nagpore. This was 
communicated by a well-known observer of Kolarian and 
Dravidian institutions —on which he has written some valuable 

for the. Royal Asiatic Society—Mr.J.F. Hewitt. Hesayshe 











pérs 
emat itis frequently found that fruit trees growing on land: 
are owned by persons other than the owners or cultivators of 


the soil Mm mbhowa trees, which are exceedingly valuable, are 
which icy gw. This is certainly the case common in Chota 





agpore, 
For the account of the tree, the Director of Kew referred me 


to a paper on the Mhowa or Mahwah, an Indian food tree, by 
Мг. €. G. Warnford Lock, in the Journal of hey pacity of Arte 





ttain of the Tapang, on which the hees con- 


ong the inhabitants of the villages near: 
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aviilable to the poorer elasses of Indian natives during severnl 
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Feb. 25, 1881, p. 285. The name is spelt by Europeans in at 
least a. dozen different ways, and is applied to Basia latifolia 
and also to В, fongifolia and J. bufyracea whose fruits are also 
edible The singularity of the genus is said to consist in the 
fact e: besides aff: v ne fruits, their Healy deciduous 
corollas are largely employed for the same purpose. They con- 

ple ul sometimes almost the only article of diet 






months of each year. The tree is abundant in Central India and 
is cultivated in many other districte. — ! | 
The produce is collected chietly by the women and children, At 
night bears, deer, and other animals visit the trees to take their. 
share of the crop, and in the morning and late evening jungle 
fowl and pea fowl. Cattle are very fond of the flowers, arl in 
« the season cow's milk hns a strong scent of mhown 
Mr. Lock saya that it is very dificult to obtain any trust- 
worthy statements as to the yield of the trees, nor does he say 
anything as to separate ownership. He does, however, state 
that the trees are rented (evidently separately), and that their 
rent varies according to the yield of rice and other produce. 
Mr. V. Ball, late of the Geological Survey, may have given moro 
information, for he recorded a great range in prices. 
We are informed that according to some authorities two 
mounds of mhowa will furnish a month's food to two parents 
and three children. It is eaten both fresh and dried and mixed 


гоне бегона, kaye tt 

-It is largely distilled for a highly intoxicating spirit called 

dara. As much as six gallons of proof spirit have em бердер | 

A ewt of памет = ail is ales extracted which is 
aking. ‘Tho deied leaves will keep for any length 









Sir Richard Temple is of opinion that relies of tree property 
Coming back to the nearer East, and thereby to Europe, wo 
dd this individual right in trees existing as am ancient and a 
So far from this practice being confined in Turkey to Asia 
Minor, individual property ty in trees prevuils as a general law in 
the Ottoman Empire. Miss Pauline Irby, who has written much 


on the Balkan countries, found it in Bosnia, as described by her 


in the “Contemporary Review” for July, 1880, p. 34. 
An estate of about forty sores had been left by a Turk to his 
_ two sons in two parts. To the one son he had assigned what 


| was called the “ garden,” which consisted of an orchard of plum 
on 


trees, and, besides this compact piece, included all the fruit trees, 
: q2 
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ples, pears, and plums, straggling hither and thither about 
"i fields, which were assigned to ‘the other son as a separate 


possession, 

The separate tree property Miss Irby bought. 

еар воас э эрни v value as being largely 

loyed ín distillation of a strong spirit in Bosnia, Servin, 
Вид, and in neighbouring countries which have not he 
under the administration of law which may be considered to be 
iar or Turkish. 
How far the practice is a survival locally must be matter of 


ае examination. It ia true it is found in a district of 


ancient Turanian culture, but the intermediate stages of trans- 
mission are wan 


Professor Maitland has pointed out to me a passage in the 


Institutes, 2, 1, 51, 32, but other enquiries have prevented me , 


— from examining it. The ¢ general tendency of legislation and 
procedure during the Bondi Empire was to concentrate the 
rights of ownership, and to exclude the claims of tenants. 
_ At the same time we may find it worth while to. reconsider 
ions of forest rights under the aspect of our present 
| résonrches. - ‘There is generally in most regions a communal or 
individual right to take from forests fuel, and in some cases 
timber. In India and in Turkey where the State is organising 
forest administrations and forest laws, such rights are recognised 
and provided for, 

That the practice under consideration did anciently exist in 
these islands was ascertained for me by Mr. Frederick Seebohm. 
He found traces in the Brehon laws of Ireland, This connexion 
would have given great satisfaction to Sir Henry S. Maine; for 
he felt a special interest in the Brehon laws, the authenticity of 
which he vindicated as handing down ancient materials. Не 
also dwelt argely on the doctrine of discovery, an element of 
proprietary rights and title which is the real basis of the theme 
brought 15893 the Institute by me. In fact, this all goes to 
confirm the practice of Sir Henry Maine in seeking the origins 

| o lnter institutions in the survivals to be found preserved 
ane ка rade tribes and in rude conditions of society. 
ns my search has gone, however, there is nothing on the 
immediate subject in Sir H. Maine's * Ancient Law,” his lectures 
on the “ Early History of Institutions,” or “The Village Commu- 
nities of the East and West.” 

Mr. Seebohm indicated to me the passages in these obscure 

Brehon records, 


оа Бы in tlie Council of the Anthropo 
pecs tra ore tee 
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“ Ancient Laws of Ireland,” iv, p. 109. 

Bee Judgments. 

The bottom is entitled to the fruit of the tip every fourth 

year—of the land in which the fruit is sown. 

Commentary — “The distribution of the swarms, te, the 
swarms to be divided b them, ie, in the 4th year 
‘For the bottom ia entitled, ie, for the owner e 
m of the tree becomes entitled to the fruit of the 

of its de b (tha year, Cc, it is to the owner of 

the land in which (the tree) is planted, 


" In the other three years it is divided into two parts between 
the land in which it js planted, and the land out of which it 


ws." 

‘This allusion is made, says Mr. Seebohm, to get à rule for 
Broke qas RUPEE EUM II De Ip OES Gh 

Again in the Senchus Mor is another passage 


" Aucient Laws of. Ireland," i, 203-207. 
“ Sonchus Mor, _ 
= The appropriated tree * which is in the forest?" 
Соер —" The төр E tree which is in the forest, 


| "itia tree with goodly fruit and it t 
так и aati righ 


“Thos,” observes Seebohm, “ private appropriation in the 
s 3k sin of a е оп Че ы е the ER 15 йиш: 
Indeed it n out the examples given in 
paa چ‎ relr ج‎ | whereas tribal rights govern the 
land of the region, individual and exceptional rights are accorded 
in the ownershi поста Tn my opinion this marks the stage 
from tribal and undivided jurisdiction to individual property, 


E in realty individual pro rty previously bei confined toa man's 
- | | M d at y beng 


"My own explanation of the reason for these ancient and 
common institutions being found in Hibernia may be known 
to some. It is that, like the female succession among the Picts 
dealt with by me in my paper under that title before the Royal 
Historical Society, these evidences belong to what for conveni- 
ence has been called the Therian or pre-Celtic epoch in these 
islands, Upon this head our President, Dr. Beddoe, has maile 
many observations with regard to the physical remains, and 

*rofessor John Rhys has produced others bearing on the mytho- 
— egy. This palier ot the Brehon law is another illustration of 
E" the like tendency. 
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~ trees on copyhold tenements tsually belong to the lord and not 


- eminent authority, Professor Sir Fredérick Pollock, is from his 
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In these islands, aud in most European countries, the vestgies ^ 
of these separate rights have ceaseil to exist. As Professor = 
Maitland remarks, after long study of manorial records, the 
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to the copyholder. 
The nearest illustration that could be given me by that most 
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own book,“ Pollock on Possesston,” р. #4, in dealing with the 
ense of Stanley т. White, in 14 Enat, ey 


E 
un 
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The case ia thus described : E 
Stanley v, White, 14 East, 332 5 

(Hend-nole.) | E 

To an action of trespass for cutting down and con i 


trees, which the defendant justified ns growing upon his soi 
and freehold, the plaintiff replied that the trees were his free- 
beta and not the Freehold of the defendant ; and this was held 
proved by showing that they grew on a certain woody 
ids E feet wide which surrounded do plaintiff's land, but was 
undivided by any fences from the several closes adjoining, of 
which it formed part, belonging to different owners; and that 
from time to time the р "and his ancestors, at their 
pleasure, cut down, for their own use, the trees growing within 
the belt, and that the owners of the different closes inclosing 
the belt, never felled trees there, though they felled them in 
other parts of the same closes, and thet. when they made sale of 
their estates, the trees in the belt were never valued by their 
2 because the Oy де reputed and considered to belong to 
the plaintiff and ancestors, In which the several owners 
acquieseed. — — 
Spon this Sir Frederick Pollock comments: (Pollock on 
Possession, p. 34.) з 
“The disputed ground wis belt ok wooded land fifteen feet | 
wide outside the plaintiff's enclosure. ! The land beyond this belt > — 
was owned and occupied by various persons, of whom the | 


defendant was one. |. a 
“In an action against the defendant for trespas ЕРЕ cutting Б 
jacent to his own land, evi | 
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trees in the len em 
of the conduct of owners and occupiers of other bd. arly 
situnted, beaidea the defendant's own predecessors in title; they — | 
. had not attempt« to take the trees within the fifteen foot belt, ak 

but on the contrary had both forborne from claimit 
ony way, and hnd acquiescec in the trees being cut from time to 
time by е нашо or his pred осеззога ша was held mimis 
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dian the belt. If m had been the same positive 
evidence of trees being cut a laintiff, but. no evidence of 
his exclusive right tû orig so bei ng ade i by persons interested 

disputing it if they Phe ровіча evidence would still 
have been ШАНЫ. Б it may doubted whether it would 
have been sufficient. 

(ae NM not Mm been inconsistent with a concurrent 
use enjoyment by other A. 

With this ana of existing law among ourselves the 

present history may close. 

It Mie will be seen that it deals with an institution widely spread 

in ancient or interi times in 


Turkey i in Europe and the Balkan £ 
Hibernia. 


JUNE 25TH, 1880, 
Jons BEDDOE, Esq, M.D.,, F.I.8,, President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The election of "The Right Hon, the Earl of SOUTE E, 
' Kinnaird, Brechin, N.B.; Jons Artes Brows, Esq. EGS, 
| ns “Paling; Epwarp Arracve Drew, 
shire: and Faepentc Jons Movar, Es 
E of 12, Durham Villas, Kensington, W. 


The following presenta were announced, and thanks voted t to 
the respective donors :— 


Fox ram Lromakr. 


From the Ispa Oxrwoe.—Epigraphia Indica and Record of the 
Archwological Survey of din. Parts 1, 2. 

` From the Hruxswav Sovru-WrsrERN ARCHSOLOGICAL Exriptri0*— 
The Old New World. By Sylvester Baxter. | 

From the GzoLOGICAL AxD NatTrmaL Hisrour BSvkvEkY op CawADA— 
A Grammar of the Kwagiult Language. ‘By the Rev. Alfred - 
J. Hall. 
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From the Avruon—On the occurrence of Palmolithie Flint Imple- 


mente in the Neighbourbood of Ightham, Kent, thoir Distri bu- 


ae a Probable Age. By Joseph Prestwich, DCL, 
— Notes on the Indian Tribes of the Yukon District and adjacent 
S rn of British Columbin. By George M. Dawson, 
i M8., LL ti 
— The Beginnings of the Carrying Industry, By Otis T, Mason. 
—— The Problem of the Ohio Mounds. By Cyrus Thormas. 
From the Drarcrog-GevauaL or Stanancs, GUATEMALA.— Informe 
de In Direccion General de Estadistien, 1888. | 
From the Brmiiw GrsrtLscHarT rÜ AwTmEOPOLOGIE, ETHWOLOGIK 
ust UnckecuicHTE.—Zeitsehrift für Ethnologie. 1889. Heft 


2. 
точ the aoa Вооттізи "opi um Socirri.—The Scottish 
wographical Magazine. Vol v. Xo, 6. | 
From the AsrusoroLoomAL Socrerv or. Wasnisarox,— The Ameri- 
_ бап Anthropologist. Vol: ii. No.2. | ex, 
From the Associatioy.—Journal of the East India Association. 
Vol xxi No, 2. bo^. Cis : : 
From кенин Proceidia o the Canadian Institute. Vol. 
vi. Fas. 2; І 
——— Алшпа| Report of the Canadian Institute, Session, 1887-8, 
From the Ixsirrürz.—Journal of the Royal United Servico Insti- 
tition, No. 148, | М 
From the Socigrr.—Proceeding of the Society of Biblical Archm- 
ology. Vol. xi. Part7. | 
— Proceedings of the Roynl Society. No. 279. | 
Sere ee of the Royal Geographical Society. Vol. xi, 
о. 


— Proceedings of the Asintic Society of Bengal 1888. Nos. 

‚ 10.- | 

— Journal of the Asintic Society of Bengal. Vol. lvi, Part 2, 

No. 5; Vol. Ivii, Part 2, No. 4. hi | : 

Journal of rhe Society of Arts. Nos, 1,906-1,909. 

Sr م م‎ la Sociéte Impérinle des Naturalistes de Moscou. 
1888, No, 4. a, | | 








——Boletim da Soeiedade de Geographia de Lisbon. Qa Serie. . 


Мо. іе —— | : | 
—— Mittheilongen der Anthropologisehen Gesellachaft їп Wien. 
xix Band. | und # Heft. } ү. 
—— Mittheilungen der Kais.-Kinigl. Geographischen Gesell- 
—— Bechsundewanzigster Bericht der Oberhessischen Gesellschaft 


für Natur-und Heilkunda, | 
From the Eertou—Nature. Nos: 1,022-1,025. 


— Science, Nos, 828-532. 


— Revue d'Ethnographie. 1889, No. 1. 
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GOVERNOR Motos er.—- Exhibition af Bows from Foruba, 213 


Professor Vierog HomssrtkY, F.R.S., exhibited and described 


some exninples of prehistoric кыган and skull-boring from [ 
America, 


His Excelleney Govegxog Moroser, OMG, exhibited a col- 
lection of bows, &c., for the Yoruba country. 


EXHIBITION af Cnoss-nows, Loxo-Bows, Qurvkns, &c., from 
Yonvma CousTuY, by His ExcELLENCY GovkmNwon Moi 





C. M.G. 
y IX connection with his exhibits of cross and long-bows, quivers, 
E arrows, messenger’s staffs and Dahomian ironware, His 
E.. Excellency made the following observations :— 


b On lis last visit to England, in 1886, he was invited by Mr. 
| A. W. Franks, С.В. бо see the Christy ‘Collection now in the 
British Museum, Bloomsbury, and his attention was called to 
an African cross-bow оп which at the time he could threw no 
light. Whether it came from the Upper Nile or from West Africa 
he could not say; when an opportunity offered he determined 
ae aie hten himself on the subject. The occasion presented 
when, on his reading a current issue of Yoruba proverbs 
p d that dear and interesting old gentleman, the Right Rev. Dr. 
ET. Crowther, Bishop Crowther, of the Niger, Governor Moloney 

= came across the following :— 

Akatanpd Là fo ia ijà, ta Pio mw igi 1eá {ЙЫН о] 
“A cross-bow is not enough to go to war with: S ED do you 
Ae dare to face with n stick.” 

в It so happened the Governor had with him at the time some 
E messengers from the Chiefa of Ibadan, then stationed at their 
“к camp at Ekirun in Yoruba, some 250 and 300 miles from 
uA the const line, and by the light thrown upon him through the 
к” above quoted proverb, he was able through | the kind co-opern- 
M tion of the Chiefs of Ibadan to secure the specimens exhibited. 
L— Powder and guns have replaced (more is the pity for the 





т country and for the world) the cross-bhow; it is still, however, in 
Е muse among some Yoruba Брен tribes, as is the lon how. 
р £ Where such use continues, it may be concluded that middlemen 
ar or intermediate tribes prevent, in self Men or to safeguard = 


1a monopoly, the import of powder and shot. 
E T and RoE were accompanied by their leather 
р. | quivers fall of reed or cane arrows. Yoruba bows are made of 
4, | various kinds of wood very suitable for the purpose, and. in the 
C саве оѓ the cross-bow, the stock of which was grooved to receive 
_, the arrow or dart, the j ingenious trigger deserved much attention. 
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214 GOVERNOR MoLoxEy.— Kxhibition af Bows from Yoruba, 


- In the bending of the eross-bow the feet are employed, the bow 
being first placed thereunder, For neither weapon is the arrow 
feathered, and only for the long-bow is it tipped, and cleverly 
80 in various designs with iron; in both wo find notches for the 
2 receipt of the string, which is made of a piece of bast ns removed 
| from the tree, from twisted native fibre, or deer or buffalo skin. 
ZO The oross-bow quivers were of rough hide plugged up with corn 

_ pods, while those for the long-bows were interesting and 
_ handsome specimens of the leather industry of the Mohammedan 

Xomhag  . — | | 

The cross-bow is called in Yoruba akatenpd, the long-bow 
orem or orun, the arrow for n while the quiver is named 
` akpo, adegunlealypo, aro, or diri In Dahomey, which is con- 
~ terminons with Yorba on its east side, tho bow із dapo, dagbo, 
| the arrow ge, and quiver ge, Some of the arrows were said to be 
poisoned, a practice very generally known in Africa, 

As such MA Ice Ti staff, he exhibited it as a typical 
specimen of the class of brass and ironwork it represented, and 
of its current stage of development in Yoruba. The former 
materin] waa imported In tle shape of bss roda, while the latter 
wns manufactured in the country from nitive ore such as he placed 
before the meeting, which he obtained from Ibadan. These 
‘material. They are entrusted to confidential followers, when 

native authorities represented thereby communicate with each 
other or with the Government, They are the cartes de visite of 
the native authorities, the badges of authority and recognition, 
the venemted credentials, The respect and awe extended to 
these sticks is astounding, They are called ойум, апі the 
messengers eitrusted with them olokpa. | 

The Dahomian axe, called in the vernacular asio, which may 
be viewed as essentially typical, presented a very advanced stage 
of ironwork, when were noticed the ingenions and useful 
oye aed fixing of the blade as well as its exceptional 
lish. At ordinary times this weapon is carried suspended 
by ita blade from the right shoulder, | 













| Drscuasiox, 
Thé Pistmer reinarkad Ghat the use of the foot in bending the 
also by cross-bowmen in Europe in the middle ages. | 
General Prrr Rivers observed that the erokê- bow exhibited by 
Governor Moloney, from the Yoruba Country, was exactly like 
that used by the Fans of the Gaboon, some of which, brought 
home by Du Chaillu sre in his collection at Oxford. They are 


astic and gross forma, and are of varied ` 
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m Rev. R. H. CODRINGTON: =— On Poisoned Arrows tn Melanesia. 215 А 


a identified eo nep rem contrivance for releasing the | 
BE string, which is unli of other countries. The croms-bow 7 
mie is also known to be used on tho coast of the Bight of Benin. 7 
ы: lis nae, he Scent could not be traced to the east coast of Africa, 
oe although Grant mentions that the children at Ukani make toy 
р oross-bows, which may perbapa be taken to imply that it was atone | 
у time used (here. He was not aware that the cross-bow was used Ё 
м. in Indin, but it wns used in tho N icobar Islands, andl by the Knirens, uS 
| on the Martaban const of Pegu, and in Asmam; aleo by the Stiens ~ 
E of Cambodia andin Harish, ‘Ttis ised in Japan and in Chinn, 
The eross-bow on the west const of Africa must therefore be either 
E. an independent invention, or be derived from European cross-bows 
WE. - of the middle ages, 





E 
T HU | | | 

ч The following Paper was read by Ше Ашһот:— 7 
E | 
E Á E 
» On PorsoXkD AEROWS im MELANESIA. X 
\ Ву the Rev, R. H. Coprinetox, D.D. E. 
К. PoisosEp arrows are used in the Solomon Islands, Santa Cruz, 7 
EG the Banks' Islands, the New Hebrides. In parta of the Solomon | 

the common fighting ~ 


126 Islands, and in ин of the New Hebride: , 
n weapon is the spear; but the use of the bow and poisoned arrow | 
p is occasional, n the Torres Islands, and. i in _Lepers’ Island in $ 
CN the New Hebrides, arrows are used for fi ting which are not ( 
r poisoned, yet belong entirely to the same c of weapons with | 
ibo Cu кєн. When the wonl poison is nsed it is necessary to — — 
< understand in what sense it is applied. The practice of adminis- — 
Ег: tering poison in food was certainly common among the natives. < 
OUR I very oh doubt, however, woher whut was used had ever 7 
E хла ied d litle power of doing harm; whether an thing 3 
‘used was е Ашы гэн. ланд) the word, before оніо 1 
P ases je from Queensland brought back arsenic with them. } 
ly the deadly effect of what waa administered was looked ~ 

for to a io tc iw upon the power of the incantations with which the | 
poison was prepared, In the same way the deadly quality of 7 
these arrows was never thought by the natives to be due to - 
poison in our use of the word, though what waa used might be, 1 
and was meant to be, injurious and active in inflaming. the 
wound; it was the supernatural po wer that belonged to the 7 
human bone of which the head was P dá on which they chiefly 7 
i Telied, and with that the magical power of the incantations with | 
| which the head was fastened to the shaft. Hence the Torres 
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[sland and Lepers’ Island arrows, which have no poison, were as | 
Lo mich valued, trusted, and feared as the others; and in Lepers’ ] 
Island both kinds were used. à 
_ _ ‘first examined ond inquired about these arrows in the Banks’ 
) «Astands in 1870, and I exhibit one from Santa Marin in that | 
| group, They do not differ materially from those made in the ү 
| Northern New Hebrides, ur from the very formidable weapons 
| from Santa Cruz which are here, In construction and in the ү, 
| way of applying the poison they are identical, though different 1 
in ornamentation and weight, ү | 4 
| There is 4 common structure of all the arrows which haye the А 
T head of hnman bone, whether poisoned or not. There is the 
shaft of reed, the foreshaft of hard wood (tree-fern or palm), and 
_ the point of human bone; one part let into the other, and firmly 
bound with fine string or fibre, This is well seen in one of the 

| unpoisoned arrows from the Torres Islands. 
‘There is a great difference in size and weight. Santa Cruz 
- arrows are uniformly nearly four feet long, and weigh about two 
ounces, The Ranks’ Island urrows are about 4 feet 9 inches in 
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length, and weigh about an ounee, The Torres Island arrows k 
| are only 2 feet 10 inches long, and weigh three-quarters of an E | 
С ounce. The bone point of a Santa Cruz arrow is 7 inches long, M 


and the foreshaft of hard wood, whieh is curiously carved and 
coloured, is 16 inches long. The bone head of a Torres Island 
arrow 1 124 inches long, and the foreshaft 8 inches, the reed 
shalt being 20 inches. The one is a heavy and powerfal weapon 
- requiring a large and powerful bow, and is by far the most for- 
| midable missile of the kind; the other is sheht and weak, little 
more than the human bone fitted for the bow. 
Itis the human bone which in native opinion gives to the 
arrow its efficacy. The bone of any dead tan will do, because 
Г any ghost will have power to work on the wounded man; but 
| the bone of one who was powerful when olive is more valued. 
In Lepers’ Island not long ago, a young man out of affection — - 
LO for his dead brother, took up his bones and made them into * 
arrows, He carried these about with him, and did not speak of 
himself as * L" but as * We two," his brother and himself, ani 
he was much feared; all the supernatural power of the dead 
brother was with the living. In dno the story is that a blind 
man, Muesarava, invented these deadly arrows in a timè of wir, 
While the enemies tised arrow-heads of bird or tish-bones, and 
those wounded by them recovered, all who were hit by 
. Muesarava died. When his enemies inquired how this came 
Lo about, he told them to dig up one of the men he had killed and ; 
use his bones This they did, and shot him, and he died. This 5». 
original bone arrow-head still emama in the possession of the | 3 
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Rev. R. H. CopuiEGTOKX,—On Polsoned Arrows in Melanesia, 


brother of a friend of mine; when a quar arises it js enough 
to bring that out and point it at the disturbers of peace. 

It is the human bone which gives the deadly quality to the 
arrow; but yet the bone must be made into an arrow with the 
nee of certain incantations which add supernatural power, mene, 
as jt is most commonly called, The maker sings or mutters this 
charm as he ties the bone to the foreshaft; and henea I have 
been told that the super: MEM PN پم‎ put in where the bone 
joins the foreshaft. The knowledge of the incantation is confined 
to few; but still if a man should, like that young man at Oba, 
make his arrows from the bones of some one ће knew, and call 
on the ghost, na he would be sure to do, in binding on the head, 
no doubt his arrowa would be effective. | 

The poison is an addition to the power of the bone; the 

nagiodl efficacy of the poison is added to the supernatural power 
residing in a dead man’s bone The native did not much 
vonsider,if at nll, the natural power to hurt of either bone or 
poison. A fine point of bone breaking off deep in a wound must 
be most dangerous ; pungent and burning juices smeared on the 
arrow-hend may well inflame a wound, It was not, however, to 
natural effecta that the native looked at all. A dead man's bone 
made the wound, the power of the ghost was brought by incan- 
tation to the arrow, therefore the wounded man would die. 


an incantation which calls in the power of a dead man's 
ghost: when the wound is given the ghost will make it inflame. 

The cure of the wounded man is conducted on the same 

principle. If the arrow-head, or a part of it, can be recovered, 

10 is Биа & damp place or cool leaves; the inflammation of 
the wound is little, or subsides. Shella ore kept rattling over 
the house where the wounded man lies to keep off the hostile 
ghost, In the same way the enemy who has inflicted the wound 
has by no means done all that he can do, He and his friends 
will drink hot and burning juices, and chew irritating leaves; 
pungent and bitter herbs will be burnt to make an irritating 

‘smoke, and will be tied upon the bow that sent the arrow; the 
arrow-head, if recovered, will be put into the fire. The bow will 
he kept near the fire, its string kept taut, and occasionally pulled, 
to bring on tension of the nerves and the spasms of tetanus. 

I will now describe the preparation of the poisoned arrows as 
it has been described to me, for I have never seen the thing 
done. Here is an account of it written by a native of Maewo 
Aurora, in the New Hebrides :—" When they have dug up a dead 
man's bone they break it into splinters and eut it properly into 
shape, and sit down and rub it on a stone of brain coral with 


ER juice is hot and burning; it is smeared on the bone © 
att hk 
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one cannot do that, it is some one who knows, When that + 
. done, the thick е of the noto nd amallocha) ia 
> upon it. Then itis put in a cool p on the side wall ee 
- public hall, and no fire is made there so that the cold may strike - 
apan it and it may torn like mould. Then they dig up the root 9 
à creepor they call oko, and come hack and take off the bark t 
' and serape the inner film into n leaf; and that, wrapped in 
another leaf, i$ put, upon the fire. When it is cooked, this is 
p wrapped in n the web from the spathe of a cocoanut, and squeezed 
into a leaf of the nettle tree. Then, with n piece of stick, they US 
amear it on the point of bone to help the fof. After this it is 2 
put again in a cool place, and awells up in lumps, which as it yi 
dries become smooth again. Then it is fastened to the reed, and | 
bound round with a fine string After that they take a green 
earth, which i is only found in one spot, and paint it over. When ГЁ 
it hus been painte | they take it to the beaeh and dip it into the a 
sea-water till it becomes hard: then the foo is finished,” = 
In the neighbouring island of Whitsuntide they finish with | 
stuff found oh rocks on the shore, and thought to be the dung 1 
of crabs, which is thought to have much magio power. 7 
In Mota, in the Banks’ Islands, the poison is made from the 
root of a climbing plant, folky, eooked over the fire with the root 
- el pandanus, This mixture is black and 6 and is smeared 
| on the points of human bone, which are put in the sun to dry, i 
~ ami then- kept five days indoors мтарр up, when the stuff m 
- turns white Another poison which causes more inflammation - x 
1 





























and acts more quickly is got from the toi, an euphorbia. 
At Santa Cruz the foreshaft is of palm wood, carved with 
shark's tooth ar shell The bone head is covered with axhes 
aration which gives supernatural power. The 
nd ‘at intervals with a string of fibre, which is 
T covered with the same substance which covers the bone point. 
i 1 feel sure that. this binding is done with incantations which 
| fasten supernatural qualities on the arrow. — ° 
— — The common result of a wound with these arrows is certainly 
| tetanus, which is what is expected. Even if, however, the loki 
> e 28 has been supposed, some kind of strychnine, that isnot 
| the cause of the disease. After the lamented deith of Commo- 
dore Goodenpugh, Dz. Messer, R.N., clearly established; T believe, 
| th mlessness, or comparative harmlessness, of the so-called 
Р poison on the arrows. | ‘or my own part, I have only desired to 
| aet forth the native view of the matter, which is of course quite 
ident of acientifio research. 
© It muy be asked how the very common belief has arisen that 
these arrows were wee with و‎ human Hesh, J 
think that it arose when natives answered “ Заказ шап" to the 
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early traders’ inquiries. The native meant that the bone was 
human, and the deadly power of the {эро derived from ghosts. 
The European thinking of poison, not of magic, supposed that 
the poison was from a corpse. 

In conclusion, let me call attention to the beautiful and 
elaborate ornamentation of the shaft from the Banks’ Islands. 
This was executed with obsidian in Santa Maria, where certain 
former days to make their livelihood by their art. 
This shaft adds some illustration to Mr, Balfour's paper read in 


January, 1888 








Thscusstos. 
The Dust thought Dr. Сой ington’s description of the pre- 
parstion and properties of the arrows was extremely clear: it ex- 


plained the uncertain hat often very formidable results of wounds 
inflicted with these arrows. 


Prof. Vioron Houser wished only to suggest that possibly the 
original value of the human bone tipping the arrow was S mwe 
avident by the employment of bone from a corpse recen ny dead, 

e sep- 
He also referred to the me 
[edicnl Journal " by Mr. White, 





ticnernic virus w be oe 
published recently in the “ British 


nd Nottingham, 3 in which n servant maid wounded herself with n 


poisoned a from a топка ОРНУ, the symptoms being those of curare 
poisoning, nnd a successfully treated na such. 

diei Gorpexon Mono anek me he felt sure he 
waa only expressing w of the meet g when he said 
that the Bhs parse whee bes pip been rend was ono of importance 
and con Ti might, however, be inferred there- 
from that олы ы nothing of the use of poison for arrow 
tipa until they were so instructed by aliena, who also had been the 
— of ES of tha | 

Speaking African Continent, this was not his experience ; : 

the practice seemed extensively known. At the Gambin among 
the Mandingoes, who still employed the bow, the use of vegetable 
poison from a Strophenthwe for arrow tips was general, and he 
would say the same of Yoruba, whence he lind succeeded i in bringing 
home*to the Royal Gardens, Kew, living specimens of what is 
considered a new | of Sirophanthus, whieh yields a poison 
used much for a similar purpose. "The wmiruti, or poison plant of 
ispidus, ind iwanibs, nn arrow 
poison of the Eust Coast, is said to fram the root of the same. 
Again, we must remember the hippo, kombf, and akamba arrow 
pouons. Finally, we have heard or read of the Inde, or Onaye, of 
Gaboon, a Strophauthes poison used to a like end. Doubtless 
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222 Н. БВАгтоти.—2н (Ае Sirweture and A ffinities 
The following Paper was read by the Secretary :— 


On the Sravorcas anil AFFINITIES of (he CowPostTE Bow. 
Ву Некит Bairro, MA, FZS, 
[wrrs rrarzgs Y axp VI,] 


CONSIDERABLE nttention has been paid to the history of the 


bow by General Pitt Rivers, who, in his catalogue of his 
anthropological collection, published in 1877, has given an. 
admirahle ; acenunt of this weapon, the result of хоу. 


research ino field wt that time but little investigate 


careful 
To him is doe the credit of i pointed out the necessity 


for dividing the varieties of the Bow into two principal groups 
called by him the “Plain Bow" and the “ w Composita | Bow” 
ps respectively. He has entered, moreover, very fully into 
' question of the geographical distribution of the varieties, 
sal has pointed out how the " Composite Bow,” the offspring v of 
necessity, originated as a copy of the “ Plain Bow,” in 
where suitable materials for the lattér were.not avniluble. The 
series of specimens illustrative of this subject in the Pitt 
Kiivers’ collection, lately presented to the University of Oxford, 
is n very répresentative one, and in working at this series during 
ement of the collection in the Oxford Museum, Í 
was tempted tn investigate further the structure and affinities 
of bows of composite nature. 
Apart from the writings of General Pitt Rivers very little 
appears to have been written to describe the complex structural 





qeculiarities of. the higher types of the composite »w, and that 


little, so far nê I have been able to ascertain, is for the most 
part ‘extremely vague and superficial! This is all the more 
curious When we consider that this species of bow has been in 
use in its most highly specialized form for a very considerable 
time, and has been mentioned by countless writers, bath ancient 


Emainn bowe (Ananal Raport of Bahasa, Insite” 1804 ing 
cwm ro of Smithsonian Insitute * topi 
Tox ds “Book of Archery," and W. 


907). Eu 
омет шн eir nc (ш), general accounts of bows, ‘but their 
ы err" (ID. ble anıl incomplete. The most recent 


шыкка о the Tite. Ar У Алия se” Monon intr in the 





indebted to n friend Mr. Мән, fo r very kindly translating that 


ss partion which t ee ect of m 1 hare added 
, partion ا‎ rales y paper. | 


notes from this paper in footnotes, aa I in ak dining ic oan 
v use n Lr 
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of tha Composite Dow. 221 


and modern. As regards its powers and the skill of Asiatic 


archers much hns been written, and its eulogy has. been uttered 
in the most extravagant terms, and with this I do not purpose 
to deal, but merely propose to confine myself to a description 
of the details of the anatomy of the higher types, with mention 
of some of the more primitive types for comparison, and of some 
forms allied to the composite bow. I recently had passed on to 
me by Dr. Tylor ш» € d a broken ae bow, EA 
workmanship, and probably of considerable age (perhaps 200 
years), which was sent to Oxford with other Peat Weare by 
Colonel Sir E. Murdoch Smith. This I eut into sections for the 
purpose of displaying its structure, described below, and this led 


me to investigate the anatomy of one or two other allied forma 


by way of comparison. 


.. Before commencing a description of the structure of the more. 


highly specialized forms, it may be well briefly to mention a few 
points im connection with those forms which shew a more 
primitive construction, and which muy be taken as illustrating, 
to some extent at least, the stages in the evolution of the highly 
complex types which complete the series. The distribution of 
the composite bow is too well known from General Pitt Rivers’ 
writings to need examination here, The more prominent types 
are those of the Eastern and Western Esquimaux, of some races 
of North-West America, and the Tatar and Persian forms, there 
being various offshoots from each of these forms, 

In the more northerly regions of Central Asia (where, as 
pointed out by General Pitt Rivers, it seems likely that, from 
the lack of suitable wood for long-bow making, thè use of n 
combination of materials for producing bows on the model of 
the older * self" bow origi ) the earlier and more primitive 
forms have died out. We lave therefore to seek elsewhere, in 






: the more barren regions into which this form of bow has 


extended, for the primitive types which may serve to illustrate 
the struggles of the early bowyers in their attempts to produce 
a serviceahle weapon. — JST 

The most primitive type now existing is that found among 
thé Fastern Esquimmux, consisting of a piece of drift-wood (or 
two or more pieces of wood, whale-rib, Poker spliced together’) 
"backed" with a cord of plaited or twisted sinews, which is 
fixed by an eyeloop to опе of the nooks of the bòw, nnil ів 
wound up and down between the nocks, passing’ round them. 
A bundle of cords is thus formed, stretched tightly between the 
ends of the bow, and to & great extent covering the " bael." 
Sir Martin Frobisher described this form of sinew backing as 


— r ! Amehin mentions the following materials as added to the wood tome- 





times :—Whalebune, stay (? cariboo) born, musk ox born, or walrus tooth. 
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gathered into two bundles twisted up, with a cross lacing af the E. 


‘especially, is usually more elaborate; occasionally, as in the 
specimen figured (Fig. 2), obtained by Capt, Beechey in 1826, 
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“not glued to, but fast girded on,” Sometimes, even in the 
roughest specimens, the longitudinal lacing is gathered up into , 
& compact rope by spíml binding. There are further cross i: 
lucings passtug roünd the body of the bow and the backing, ao 
is to keep the latter close agmuinst the former. ——— | | 
- A specimen from the Barrow collection in the British Museum M 
from Whale Fish Island (1) is backed with a lacing of mw hide, - 
same material A second in the British Museum from Parker , , 
Bay, Victoria Land, consists of roughly spliced bones reinforced a 
at the back with short whalebone (baleen) strips. Crantz aleo "E 
Tnentions this materin] as used for backing Greenland bows. I p 
have figured (Plate V, Fig. 1) a bow of this simple type N 
obtained from the Eastern Esquimaux by Captain Lyon, RN., 
circ 1825, In this specimen the body is of a «к piece of 
drift, pine, thick and clumsy ; the tension of the sinew hacking А 
in this, us in most cases, causes the bow to assume the opposite 
curve to that of the weapon when strung for use, It frequently 
happens thut the bows of the Eastern Esquimaux assume a very 
unsynimetrical shape, from the rough «splicing and the unequal 

n the body is composed of more than one piece ol bone, 
the pieces may be united by being overlapped and fixed with 


sinew thongs passed through holes, or with rivets of old ships’ 


noils, or by splicing. In the latter case the joints are often 
strengthened by additional short pieces placed on back and 
front, with a splicing line hound round the whole. 

The Esquimanx bows have been so-well described iu detail 
by Mr. John Murdoch! that I need not enter into the details of | 
the varicus modes of “backing” characteristic of the different "uf 
regions of Arctic North America, my purpose being merely to : 
describe the prominent прое whith seem to indicate the various y 
epochs in the history of this weapon. Mr. Murdoch refers his >, 

hree well-defined western types to a single primitive ancestral ы? 
form, of which the bows of the Easterrt Esquimaux with simple 
backing, such os that described above, are but slishtly modilied 
survivals. Hecites ns an example à bow from Cumberland Gulf 
of very primitive construction. E 

In the western regions of the Esquimaux, where the materials 
are of better quality, und. the workmanship far superior, owing 
no doubt to the ready access to the higher civilization of the 
West, in the proximity to the Asiatic Continent, the style of 
bucking is more complicated. Thè cross lacing round the wood, — 
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to the N.E. of Icy Cape, forming а elose transversa binding 
over the greater length of the bow, the central grip and two 
MC extremities alone remaining free. By this means the longitudinal 
E cords are brought into close contact with the wood, and the 
E r whole becomes stronger and far more compact, The backing 
| is wound between the nocks us in the eastern forms, hut the 
strauds are gathered up closely to form a compact rupe-like 
bundle, kept close against the body by the transverse binding, 
except at the ends where the stranda are more free and less 
compactly packed. Generally the sinews are twisted together 
into a single or double rope by means of small ivory levers, _ 
Many of the Western Esquimaux bows appear not to be of 
drift wood, but of wood of better quality; though Beechey 
deseribes bows from Kotzebue Sound as being of drift pine. 
He, however, mentions bags of resin " which appeared to be the 
natural exudation of the pine. From their constantly chewing 
it, it did not seem diffionlt to be had.” In all probability they 
have fairly easy access to living trees, and frequently make their 
bowa of thie live wood. | 
Many bows from the western regions of North America have | 
strips of. horn, or ivory, or whalebone between the backing and  _ 
tha “body,” and occasionally strips of hide are added; the 73 
„backing: is. moreover frequently tightened by the insertion ûf 
small plugs, The wood is o n painted over with various | 
 desiens, and these bows also often exhibit the shape characterised 





ГЕ 


|" Tatar" shape, of which the specimen figured (Pinte V, | 
= Fig. 2) is a food example. The two ends are bent suddenly |) 
|. away from the general line and nre straight, the angles go  _ 
| “elbows” being emphasized in the unstring state, | 

^ ү e close cross binding occurs most frequently at the “ elbows,” Y 
a which, when the bow is strung, have to withstand a somewhat | 
| severe strain; bnt, as seen above, in шапу cases extends more or 








E. The " Tutar" shape is doubtless derived directly from the 7$ 
3 Asiatic Continent, ready access being forded by the narrow 7 
Е: Behring's Straits. It extends certainly as far as Hudson Struits. 

M Capt. Beechey mentions! the ејова resemblance between hows 
Bn. of St. Lawrence Island, Behring's Straits, and those of the 
[i Tehuktsehi — Ha lays stress upon the many points in common 

E to be observed in the two rnoes, — Capt. Belcher! also pdints out 

i the connection between the peoples of Arctic Asia and America 7 
He says, “The bows of the Esquimaux are either in one single | 


у | - Piece steamed to form, or at times composed of three pieces of 
JU Narmtire of a Voyage to the Pacife and Behring's Straits," 1831, 






ор. 948. | | ll Л 
Bai s * “Trans, Ethnol. Soe," Vol. i, 1801, p. 120. | . 
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drift wood, and it has always appeared to me that their object 
has been to produce a form very similar to the strung bow of 
the Tartars, and fofelly dissimilar to the tribes of Indians on the 
American shores southerly." Dr, King, in hia description of the 
Esquimaux, writes," “ The Esquimaux of Behring’s Straits bestow 
much care in giving the bow the proper form, and for thia 
purpose they wrap it im shavings soaked in water, and hold it 
over a fire for a time; it is then pegged to the earth in the 
form required. Py the assistance of the sinews at the back the 
bow preserves its elastic power, and by slackening or tightening 
them it is rendered weak enough for the child or strong eno ; 
for the most powerful man, and when fast girded it canses t 
implement, when unstrung, to turn the wrong way. They iem 
also the а of altering the length of their bowstring to their 
Pleasure ‘twisting the several strings, often 15 or 20 рай», 
of which ii is composed. Somn of the warliketribes of Behring's 
Straits muffle with fur thé horns of their bows to deaden the 
noise of the string against them." 
To enumerses the several Esquimaux varieties of what I should 
to call “free” sinew backing (ns opposed to the backing 
of ances Saiti on to the wood or horn, which may for con- 
venience be called “close backing’, would, {һе merely to repent 
the substance of Mr, Murdoch's paper ; and I shall here leave 
this form ond pass to a very distinct type, ae may well be 
réegurded as a survival of an early form in the direct line which 
has led to the perfected Asintie bows, The peculiárity of this 


pe whith is distributed over a fairly wide area of North-West 
er 


iea, i8 that, instead of the smew backing being composed 
of platted sinew cords, kept close to the bow by means of cross 
binding of similar material, it consists of n mess of sinews? taken 
from the back or neck of some animal, not divided up into strands 
or cords, but moistened and then moulded in layers directly on to 
the surface of the bow, so that the whole forms a very compact 
weapon, the composite structure being far less obvious than in 
Esquimaux bows with“ free" backing. In making these bows, as 
Sir E Belcher tella us, the wet laye a ûf sinew are applied во 
аз to entirely encase the wood: “'The horns of the bow arealso 


entirely from it, aud, her dry, it preaents the 


translucent. features of horn, The face of the bow is then 
show the wood. These bows are preserved 
with (hid UES care ‘in Tur cases Lo [rim moisture rear 

. them, Mr win. єптї would materially diminished." 
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Catlin’ gives an interesting deaeription of the bows of th, 


Blackfoot tribe (between the Missouri and the Yellowstone, about ` 2 


34» W, 41^ ue which I quote in his own words: = Те length 
of these bows is about three feet, and sometimes not more than 
two nnd a half. They have, no doubt, studied to get the requisite 
power in the smallest compass possible, as it is mory у апа 
indily used on horseback than one of greater length. The 
greater number of these bows are made of ash, or of * bois d'aro’ 
(as the French. eall ít), and lined on the back with buffalo or 
deer's sinews, which are inseparably attached to them, end give 
them great elasticity. There are very many also (amongst the 
Blackfeet and the Crows) which are madeof bone, and othersof the 
horns of the mountainsheep, Those made of bone are decidedly 
the most valuable, and cannot in this country be procured of a 
good quality short of the price of one or two horses, . . 
The bone of which they are made is certainly not the bone of 
any animal now grazing on the prairies, or in the mountains 
between this place and the Pacific Ocean: for some of these 
bows are three feet in length, of a solid piece of. bone, and. that 






^ 85 elose-grained, as hard, ns white, and as highly polished as any 


ivory. . . . [tis my opinion, therefore, that the Indians on 
the Pacifie Coast procure the bone from the jaw of the sperm 


whole, which is often stranded on that coast, and, ي‎ the 
bone into the mountains, trade it to the Blackfeet and Crows, 
who manufacture it into these bows without knowing, any more 


than we do, from what source it has been procur 

_ 1 have figured (Plate V, Fig. 3) a good example of this kind of 
bow, which was obtained by Capt. Belcher in California, now in 
the Pitt Rivers collection. In some of the bows of this type the 
sinew layer is moulded on the back from end to end and bound 
round at the ends with sinew strands, and sometimes porcupine 
quills in addition, to prevent its coming away from the surface 
of the bow ; butin others, ns, eg., the Californian bow figured, an 
advance on this is observed in the sinew layer being moulded so 


as to enclose OON the last inch or so of both ends, thus 
doing away with the necessity for hinding/at the extremities. In 
these latter forms the sinew extends beyand the ends of the wood 
or horn body of the bow, and forms adlid tips, which are so 
moulded as to form the mocks. Nearly all\are bound round at 
the centre with thongs of hide, or other matwrial, for the hand 
grip. In order to give a firm hold to the sinéw, the. surface of 
the *' buck " af these bows is scored over with'jeap scratches, so 
аз to present a rough surface. A marked feruri mne i 
the unstrung state is frequently exhibited. from 
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the sinews, as will be seen from the figure, the curvo in this 
specimen being of a very regular C shape, 

This piéthod of backing must have proved a distinct advance 
E upon the presumably older system of “free” backing, This 
_ compact and powerful weapon appears to have been especially 

| adapted foruse on horseback, ns has been favoured particularly 

by the borse-riding tribes — 1t is moreover the form which has 

| been worked up to the state of greatest perfection on the Asiatic 
` Continent. The sinew backing is sometimes reddened, sometimes 

_ blackened, or it may be left of its natural colour, as in the one 
figured. The Ossage and Modoe tribes and many others used 

this bow, and General Pitt Rivers has stated hia belief that 

"oecasionally it is used as far south as Peru." 

Of the Esguimaux and North-West American bows, E have 
described three prominent varicties:—1. That of the Eastern 
Esquimaux, withits simple backing laced from end toend, roughly 
made, and presenting a very primitive structure; 2. That of the 
Western Esquimanx, shewing well-made examples ; the backing 
still of plaited sinew laced between the enda, with, in addition, & 
more ór less complicated system of cross lacing, many of the 
hows being painted, though in none is the sinew backing con- 
cenled beneath an ornamental covering ; the shape frequently 
betraying the influence of the proximity to the Asiatic Continent, 
in the appearance of the * Tatar” outline: 3, The North-West 
American form, in which the sinew is moulded closely on to the 

surface of the bow, and is sometimes painted over, these bows 
being usually short and very compact. » 

For the higher forms we must turn to the Asiatic Continent, 

and I will again only describe the more Prominent varieties 

characteristic of different regions, without going into the details 
of the numerous subvarieties more than necessary. - | 

The descriptions of bows by the early classic writers are more 
or less vague, and no mention, so far аз І know, is made of sinew 

x * ba "kin m though, from the accounts of the shapes of marny 
varieties, there is little doubt that this kind of reinforcement 
was in vomue at a very early period. Im the Iliad! the bow of 

Fandarus, the. Lycinn, is deseribed as of mountain goat's horn, 
without mention of uther materials to indicate a composite 
© stricture. At the same time the poet ascribes to the bow of 
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a bow, is more easily explained by supposing that those from 
which Homer drew his deseription were of. composite structure, 
with-a: powerful reinforcement of sinews moulded on to the back 
and probably concealed by an ornamental layer of some kind. 
In the higher forms of оне bow, one of the chief character- 
istics is the artful concealment of their composite . structure 
beneath coats of bark and lacquer, From the expression, ешр}, 
we gather that the bow-string was of sinew, and we also. learn 
that the bow of Odysseus was carefully kept in an ornamental 
case, after the fashion of Asiatic archers using the composite 
bow. The few examples of bows composed of horn alone, existing 
at the present day, do not appear to be of very exceptional power, 
and certainly not of sufficient strength to resist the efforts of mon 
trained t the use of this weapon, as were the suitors of Penelope. 

There is no doubt that the Parthian, Dacian, and Scythian 
hows of antiquity were “ composite” bows of somewhat similar 
structure’ to those of modern Persia or China, as we have 
évidence that the Persians derived the bow, which they after- 








wards brought to such perfection, from the Scythinns. Accord- — 7 


ing te Rich’ the Scythian how was shaped in two bays, one 
smaller than the other, and resembling the early Greek Sigma £. 
Hercules is figured carrying an unequally curved. bow of this 
Kin. possibly representing the one which he obtained from 
Teutarus, a Scythian shepl | і 
ceived from Apollo, which was necessarily a * Greek " one, and 
bow as usually represented is sym- 
-siate, regularly curved in a C 





The unequally curved. bows may have been so made for the 
purpose of enabling the archer to draw the arrow in a line from 
the exact centre, or the bows may have been distorted in the 
representation, 

To return to the bows of modem times. , 

Amongst the Ohukelies of Easternmost Siberia, as one would 
expect from the proximity to the shores of Alaska, the form of 
the bow bears a strong similarity to that of those of the 
Western Esquimaux. It appears from the narrative of the Vega 
و‎ that the modern Chnkch. bows are very degenerate 
and of inferior manufacture, though the older bows were of finer 
make. These were larger and made with greater care, “covered 
with birch bark and strengthened by an artistic plaiting of 
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| sinews on the outer side.” This birch bark covering is à 
po strictly Asiatic characteristic, whereas the plaited sinew reinforce- 
| ‘Went is chiefly pontine to North America. Further west, among 
the Tunguses, the bows shew a close relationship to the Tatar 
— form, deseribed below, both in general outlime and in structure. 
~ A Tungus bow in the British Museum, of markedly * Tntar" 
| form, is mainly built up of wood, a double layer running along 
the " arms," with a fairly thick reinforcement of sinew moulded 


a 


closely along the back as faras the commencement of the stright 
"айга": 


The “backing” is entirely covered with thick birch bark, 
scored over with ornamental erooves and seratehes, The " ears " 
ire short and of solid pieces of wood, with small bone wedges let 
Mto the enis, to give strength to the nocks, which, odd] y enough, 
are in this specimen situated at the extreme enda, and. not just 
below the ends, as in most bows. The ridges below the “curs,” 
B0 characteristic of the higher Southern forms, are here only 
slightly marked, the “ears” thickening rather suddenly, ‘The 
"grip " is of wood, covered with birch bark, and bound nt tlie centre 
with hide thongs, The belly is composed of a strip of born along 
each“ arm” reaching to the bases of the “ ears,” almost entirely 
exposed, except for a slight overlapping of bark round the edges. 
The horn ia very thin indeed: and can hardly have been of great 
service in increasing the strength and elasticity of the weapon, 
and was probably added to sae how more for the purpose of curry- 
ing out the “Tutor” design, in spite of scarcity of suitable 
materinl, than for real use The edges of this bow are finished 
off with bone strips, and there are bone bridges at the“ elbows” 
for the bow-string. | 
. A secónd Siberian low in the British Museum is from tha 
Sashkirs, a nomadic tribe in the Ural district; in the govern- 





! For convenience, T | ny here explain the terminology nsed .— 
Back 2 The kida which in most of these bows АМЫН when unstrung, 
T oning conter when strung, i 
Belly = The side opposite to the back, which is nearest fo the archer 
when shooting 


Arma — The flexible portions Tying between the central "grip " und ihe 
ТИЙ extremii 
Shoulders = The Points where the bow suddenly narrows laterally to 
Ears — The inflexible extremities beyond the arms, at the end of which 
are the nocks. They are usually terined the “ horns," but in dealing 
with fle anatomy of the composite bow an obvious ي‎ 
apop i oided by substituting thie word. 
y  Annehin (op. eif.) describes (he Tung 
E. C inner) hireh barky on the back (ie. " belly ") 


Я. (Of Fone are attached, in which notches are mado fos the vord qnd: 
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4 mentofOrenburg. This specimen exhibits the so-called "Cupid's 
bow” shape very strongly, It is roughly made. The wooden 
D base is fairly thick along tlie "arma"; the sinew bucking is 
‘ powerful and covered with thick birch bark ; ‘the “back” is 
A A slightly concave in cross section, and the " belly " very convex, 
e The horn. layer on the " belly " is thicker than in the preceding 
| specimen, but, is thinned down towards the ^ ears"; it is entirely 
| exposed, except at the "grip" The ridges below the * eara " aro 
fairly marked and apparently shaped. in the wood, and not by 
moulding the sinew; the “ears " short, with partial covering of — 
bark, wound spirally round them ; and the nocks are just below — ^ 
the extremities, At two points on the arms there are supple — 
mental transverse bindings to keep the horn strips in place, but — | 
these have evidently been added since the bow was finished, 
and ate for mending rather than part of the necessary structure, | 
There are bridges at the elbows for the bow-string. | 8 
A bow described by Erman deserves mention here’: “A very ü 
powerful bow, also made of fir, is in use by the natives dwelling 
on the Northern Obi, and is stated to be the petuliar manu- 
facture of the Kasuimski. The bow is strengthened by thin | 
slices of the horn of the fossil rhinoceros, Jt, tichorhinus, very "9 
neatly joined to the fir by fish glue, and requires reat dexterity E 
Xo bend it fully. The Kasuimski are inhuhitants of the bunks 7% 
ûf the Rivers Kas and Suim." [t is possible that fossil horn 


- 


has been frequently used as a substitute for the more serviceable 1 
‘buffalo born of the higher types. a 


turung now to the bow known as the * Tatar " bow, which 
haa given rise to the so-called " Kung"* bow of China, an x 
-advanced type is reached, and better workmanship displayed, 3 
tl Ot the preceding examples, The backward curve -~ 
when unstrung, and: the " Cupid's bow " shape when strung, are 
strongly marked in this type. Externally it shows a thick and 
strong rounded layer of black horn tying along thé belly, 
completely uncovered and extending to base ОЁ the “earm” — 
Each " arm " hns a single piece of horn; Tho “enra” ate bent. 
down sharply at the “ elbows,” and are nearly straight: at the 
extremity of each a wedge of horn may be let. in to strengthen 
the nocks, and the actual tip beyond the nocks nay be entirely 
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1 Quoted from Richardson's “ Polar Regions, ns," n. BOS, 1 
* These two rivers How into the Yenesei in s Ru latitude GN, ; 
? " Kung! £j in €hincso, meane any kind of bow, so that it cannot be uscd E 
As nn adjective to deseribe this particular form of bow. The word Nu, m eroas- А 
bow, becomes. when written BF, which is a combination of a phonetic charne- 
ter sounded Nu, and the radical Kung, which hos been aided in order to 
txpress the thing visibly, ax moaning a bow of some sort, - 
As 4 M indébtsd (o Mr. F. H. Balfour far the abore note. A 
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of this horn, bat in the commoner examples the occasional 
© presenee and desirability of this nddition is indicated: by paint- 
Lo Gngthe wood black beyond the nocks, thus givine the appearance 
| ofhom- — reo d 
The back is covered with birch bark, applied in rhomboidal ы 


pieces, giving the üppearince of a spiral winding. The bark E ] 
. extends as far as do the backing sinew's, anid completely conceals A 


“them. In the commoner specimens the bark is left in ita м 
natural state, butin finer exum les, und especially in the better ud 
Chinese bows, it is covered wholly or partially with paint and е 
witli elabomte designs in thin cardboard stuck on to the surface ] 
and varnished over. Along the edges run narrow- stripe of horn 7 
or cane, whieh conceal much of the inner structure. The | 


central grip: is tually bound гок) transversely with sinews 3 
піні їп thie better examples covered with thin cork or leather, f- 
The ridyes аге always well marked. The nooks are occasionally x 
af the extreme tips ms in the Tungus bow ‘above. T dissected к 
one of these bows, of the rather commoner sort, in ofder to show 7 


its stricture more in detail. Plate VI, Fis. 48, refer to this A 
Specimen, and the description m ¥, Tthink, be taken as fairly 3 
tharacteristic of all bows of this type. 

Fig. 4 shows a tranverse section through the midile of one of 
he “arms.” Along the centre runs a. flat piece of eane (a!) of 
the sume width nearly as Ше " arma "s to. this, on the belly, is Wi 
neatly and firmly glued 5 thick piece of horn (5), lat on the 
inner and convex on the outer side. On the hiak there lies 
firstly a layer of sinows (c5), longitudinally disposed, partly 
mixed with glue, and adhering very closely to the cane; over this 
is à second layer (c*) of mixed sinews and glue, the proportion of 
glue being greater in this than in the lower layer. These two 
layers are turned round the cane 80 as just to meet the horn at 





وف 


the sides, and here are seen the two thin strips of horn (d@—, 
Which conceal externally the point of juncture of the sev 
component materinis. Over the second stratum of sinew is a 
layer (¢) of fine, delicate inner hark of birch, overlying whith is 
the external layer of coarser bark. The region at which this 
section has been ent is that where the greatest flexibility: is 
required, and where the bow ja fattest and widest, thongh in 
this type the width does not vary greatly along the “arma.” | 
Еш. 5 1а{аКеп {тош a dissecfion of the same part showing the 
“sssion of the layers, a portion of each layer being removed 
_ “elbow,” which indicates the commencement tof the “ear,” In c 
| thls region there is a prominent ridge whieh gmdually rises al 
ti | „бе Tot T. 
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peo shades off into the "ear" In the section it is scen that tha 

ү” cune. is PT EY hard wood (a*) with a triangular erosa 
: section which produces the shape of the ridge. Over the 
T "belly" side lies the horn, very thin at this point ; it terminates 
К а Пе way beyond this point, On the back nre seen the 
, continuations of the two sinew layers c', e. Tho external 

3 М — bark layers are the sume as before. | 

e In Fig. 7 is seen a transverse section through the centre of the 


= handle or * grip.” . Here the centre is composed of both cane 
|. and hardwood; the cane a' is in direct continuation from tha 
= “arms”; the hardwood serves to pad out the handle in order to 
Eo  füthegripeomfortably. The horn, b, is very convex here, and 
this section cuts through the point of meeting of the two horn 
| strips, which together cover the belly as for ne the “ elbows": 
| 60 that here the ond of one of the pieces is represented. The 
` longitudinal s&inews are disposed as before, The bark does not 
T extend over the handle, but, as mentioned above, in its place 
d there are coarse sinews, g, wound transversely round ina slightly 
| Spiral manner, the ends of whith are seen ent across in the 
| section, In the more elaborate specimens there is n layer of 
7. shark skin, covering the grip, with thin cork overlying the 
— Whole, and affording a good hand-hold. 


Г Fig. 8 is taken from n longitudindl section through the whole: 


of the grip, and shows on a reduced scale. the extent and form 

_ ofthe plugof hardwood, a*,and how it ekes out the shape af the 
E hand-hold ; the meeting of the two horn strips, i, Ё, is also seen, 
_ . The specimen from which the above description is taken is 
P .. by no menns a fine specimen of its kind, but may be taken as 


p 


"o fairly typical of the “ Tatar "variety, ns the different examples- 





seem: to vary more in external finish than in internal-strueture, 
The figures of the complete Persian bow (Plate VI, Fix. 9), 
and the anatomy of ioter specimen (Figs. 10-16) are taken 


V. 
from. specimens sent to the Oxford Museum, by Colonel Sir R, 
k Murdoch Smith The two specimens ure ean similar, so 
Lo that the deseription of the structure of the one may be taken aa 
- . applying to that of the other, which is figured entire. | 

E lee qpecinens dre exizcatod by Colcosl Murdoch Bmith ta 
ї, be certainly 200 years old, and are very good examples of the 
— highest type of composite bow, | It is highly improbable that 
this weapon will ever improve, with the increasing use of. fire- 
) arms in Asia, and we are justified іп regarding this as the 







pe this bow (Fig. 9) differs from the “ Tatar” Еи 


curve ig more regular and resembles that of the 
. Beythian bow as generally deseribed, and. the " ears, which are 
relatively much shorter, continue in the same curve with the 
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culminating point in the series, 
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"arms"; they nre moreover not bare, but overlaid with sinew 
as far as the noeks, The "arma" also, as compared with the 
" Tatar" bow, are proportionately flatter, wider at the centre, | 
and more tapered towards the * ears " and “grip”; and they are | 
further more markedly plano-convex in section. The specimen ; 
figured does not exhibit the recurving in the unstrung state,to _ 
the extent of many examples, in some of which the tips actually © 
As the scale is ascended the tendency to conceal tha 1 
Structural details beneath an external coat, and thus to give an ў 
| 

d 
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homogen -appearance to the bow, becomes inorensed. We 
observe itin its infancy in the Siberian bows with their plain 
or very slightly ornamented bark covering, lying over the sinew 





king; and higher in the scale this coating, which at first 1 
doubtless served a purely useful purpose, as a protection 
Trom the effects of weather, becomes more and more a vehicle 
for the embellishment of ornamental art, at the same time 
increasing in its extent, till the maximum is reached m bows of is 
the Fersian type, in which usually the. elaborate structure is 1 
entirely SE bya cout of lacquer, upon which fre uenth ri 
great artistic skill is lavished in flora] designs and scroll work >: 
picked out in gold. All composite bows appear to require soak- 
ing in water to produce their maximum effect, and possibly this 
bark: cout, besides. protecting the sinews from injury, was : 
intended primarily to prevent rapid change in the condition of L 
the bow, and specially the sinew and glue, from changes: in pp 
the temperature, and to protect them from the &un's rays, ' 
бесоңйатиу, it was found to he a convenient ground upon | 
Which to lay the varnish and paint which give the finishing 4 
touches. I do not know the composition of the lacquer used, z 
but it must donbtless be of a very special nature not to crack all 3 
over when the how is bent. m, 
The specimens figured are, as appears to be usually the case E 
with the Persian. bows, entirely covered with the lacquer cont, — 2 
peas re ees OF fie „Where the side strips of horn appen و‎ 
on the surface, is in most specimens where they occur at all 59 
A section (Fig, 10) taken transversely across the centre of one "y 
vf the arms, at once exhibits a marked difference from the 1 
corresponding section in the Tatar bow ig. 4). Itisseon that 3 





the centre (a, a) is composed of a ligh loured wood in two Е 
Pieces, unequal in width, and the surface of this is much scored ON 
with rough grooves, to give a firm hold to the glue and sinews. 
composed ofa number of narro des ol horn (b, b) — Y + 
ac ot a single piece. These are joined to the wood and to. VERBI 
each other with glue, which is seen filling up the interstices as an EP S 
hyaline substance (A. Over the horn strips is s very thin E 
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layer of transversely disposed sinews mixed with glue, extending 
from side to side, and apparently to assist in keeping together 
the numerous strips, This does not occur in the “ Tatar” bow. 
The back is covered with n thick. layer (c) of longitudinal 
sinews, slightly mixed with glue, the layer being well coated on 
the outside with plue, the surface of which is smoothed and 
polished. ‘Lhe sinew Inyer appears to be single and not in two 
strata, aa in the * Tatar” bow, - Overlying both belly and back is 
a layer of the finest inner bark of the birch, very delicate, and 
applied in rhomboidal pieces, as before described (there is no 





dayer of coarser bark), gnd immediately upon this lies the 


external coat of lacquer. At the edges the vA Sel horn (d, d) 
are exposed and break the seemingly spiral winding of the hark, 
which is only apparent, as the edges of the pieces on the back and 
Fig. 11, Plate VI, is tnken from a dissection of the belly side 
of this part, shewing the successive strata— the horn strips (b, b) ; 
tlie external side strips (d, d) ; the transverso sinews ($); the bark 
layer (¢, e), shewing portions of two pieces; the external lacquer 
(Li, which replaces the bark coat (/), of the “Tatar” bow, A dis- 
ection of the back is shown in Fig. 12, where c represents the 
sinew reinforcement, and c the external surfaca of this, coated 
with smooth polished glue. 


"ig. 13 shews à tmnsvarse section through tha middle of the 


Tidge at the commencement of the terminal “ ear,” corresponding 
to Fig. 6. The number ‘of horn strips is smaller than at the 
centre of the arm, shewing that these do not all rin the whole 

eth of the arms; the horn ends abruptly at the commencement. 
of the “ears,” about three inches | | 
this section js taken, It js also seen that in the Persian bow tho 
wood base enters less into the formation of the ridge than is the 
case in the “Tatar” form; the ridge is here almost entirely moulded 
up from the sinew mass, 7 | | | 

A transverse section (Fig. 14) through one of the “ ears" showa 
the hardwood base split up into four pieces, a, a, a, a. The two 
smaller pieces commence at the point where the horn ends, and 





take its place. A new element appears in a flat piece of horn. 


m, running down the centre, nt right angles to the faces of the 
bow. This is a thin horn wedge, thickest. at the extremity 
beyond the noek, to which it gives support It resembles the 
similar pièce in a Chinese bow in its use, büt differs in its 
tmversing the whole length of the “ear,” and in never entirely 
forming the extreme tip beyond the nock. The longitudinal 


—- sinews, c, e, surrounding the "ear" are in continuation of the 





il backing sinews, which are, here р round in 
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two bands, completely eneasing the wood, being only separated 
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from each other by the edges of the thin horn wedge, which are 
seen externally, Below the nock is a band of transverse sSinews, 
binding together the. elements composing the " ear There is 
по liyer of bark over the “cars,” tho lacquér and gilt being 
рор directly to the sinew. | 

Pig. 15 is taken froma transverse section thronch the centre 
of the handle or grip, corresponding to Fir. 7: a! and a* are two 
pieces of e forming the base, the amaller piece being 
inserted. to pad out the grip and to give it a rounded form; the 

two are glued together. The number of horn strips which reach. 


thia point is reduced to four, йз this portion is narrowed cone. 


siderably, This section does not cut through the point of 
junction of the two sets of horn strips, for, as will be seen from 
Fig. 16, the meeting point is not exactly at the centre in this 
specimen. The sinew backing extends nearly round the grip, 
omitting only the portion where lie the horn strips, overlying 
which is n thin laver of tranverse sinews, as. elsewhere, Тһе 
‘idges (Fig. 15). The bar covering entirely surrounds this part, 
ns the side Mira o AS do not extend along the grip. — E 
In the longitudinal section through the qm p (Fig. 16), is seen 
the extent of the small pad of hardwood, a, and the meeting 
point of the two sets of horn strips, between the ends of which 
15 inserted a thin strip of wood. The principal piece of wood in 
the grip, a", continues in either direction a асн along 
the arms in the form of a wedge, pushing its way between’ the 
pieces which form the centre of the arms, which are re presented 
in Fig. 10, a, a, 
In the figure of the perfect Persian bow the points at which 
ho transverse sections have been eut are indicated with dotted 
Hansard in his“ Book of Archery,” quoting Thevendt, says, 
" Oriental туа use n peculiar kind of glue, made from a root 
called in Turkey *Sherischoun,’ which they grind like corn 
between two stones, until it resembles sawdust.” It is certainly 
& most effective kind of glue, as it does not appear to crack 
with use, though it sete very firmly; it is also very РВЕ 
Murdoch Smith" saya of these bows that, after leaving the 
шакега hands, in order to be st ting for use, they had first to be 
. sSoftened he ith, and then gradually opened by cords attached 
E. nd. 


Ah igh the finer Indian bows are of a high type, they hardly 
the level of the typical Persian Low, and many of thetn 

_ shew signs of a slight degeneration from a higher type. They 
| hre closely related to the Persian and Turkish type. | 
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The specimen of an Indian bow which I have dissected and 
figured (Figs. 17-21, Plate V) is very strongly recurved in tha 
unstrung state; each arm for a third of its length. is curved 
sharply at right angles to the rest, which is only slightly curved, 
thus forming a marked rounded elbow, It is rather leas 
powerful than the Persian bow described, being less stontly 
made and of wenker materials, In external appearance it 
shows a strong resemblance to the- Persian bow; the ears uro 
shorter and the shoulders more pronounced, these being very 
square. It is entirely covered externally with a thin la пег соаЁ, 
differing in appearance from that of most bows of this or the 
Persian types ; this appears to be due to the fact of its lying not 
on bark, tat on a peculiar metallic laver resembling tinfoil, but 
infinitesimally thin, and perhaps painted on from a solution, 
It gives a hard. appearance to. the overlying lacquer, There ia 
no trace of side strips of horn along the edges of the arms 
The nocks are not, in this specimen, strengthened with horn. 

On examining the structural details by means of sections, 
many departures from the Persian type are observable, — 

. To take a transverse section through the centre and broadest 
part of one of the arms (Fig. 17), it will be at once seen that 
the horn here plays a far less ри part than in either the 
p» dan or a а The belly is not. entirely. dom posed of 











: this substance, as in the latter types, The wood centme (n) is 

. composed of a single piece along tle arms; this is deep 
ш неј longitudinally towards the belly, in order to 
v) 






give firm hold to the glue, which forma a fairly. thick layer (& 
between the wood and the horn, The horn б is composed of 
Persian bow; its surface is grooved towards the wood. Tho 
horn does not extend to the edges, but is overlaid with a 
stratum of longitudinally disposed sinews, similar to those on 
apparently a continuation of them. The sinewa 

are ina double layer; one layer, a, composed of sinewa with 
tle glue mixed with them, does not. extend over the horn, hut 
fills up the space between it and the edges; this is a contintation 
of the inner layer of. the back, e The outer layer, n*, ovirliez 
both horn and inner sinew layer, n*.— The shape of the belly is 
thus to a great extent given s padding out of sinewa: The 
outer sinew layer, n*, is mixed with glue or cement, amd has a 
dull grey brown colour; this is coated with a kind of red brown 
- eement,the surface of which is smoothed. Over this brown 
cement lies the peculiar thin metallic film, which is extremely 















- To this is applied the external ornamental lacquer 
is mot easy to aecount for the substitution of the 
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metallie layer for the bark one, ns it seems to be but an in- 
different vehicle for the Iacquer, whieh flnkes away from it 
rather easily. The external sinew layer of the back, e", differs 
from that on the € in being only slightly mixed with glue 
and having none of the grey brown cement. 
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Fig, 18 shows a dissection of the belly of this part, displaying X 
the snecession of the layers, t—the wood ; A—the glue; bzthe 1 


horn; A", the outer sinews mixed with grey cement; o, thë 
brown cement; L, the lacquer. E NL У | 

A dissection of the back is represented in Fig, 19: p is the 
ше Не Шип, 

Fig. 20 is taken from a transverse section through the centre 
of one of the ridges. The wood centre is seen here to be 
composed of three strips, a!, a", u”, of which the centre piece, a’, Р 


рый; 





enter: largely ínto tha formation of the-ridge, and ira wedge- = 
поред continuation of the “ear,” which fits between two a 
divided ends of the single piece forming the arms. The extre- i 
anities of these double ends form the shoulders. The horn has д! 


ч 


" | — Bi Bm 


dwindled down to m small proportions, ns it is thinned away 
as it approaches the shoulder, and adds but little support to this 
pa his reminds one of the “Tatar” bow, and shows divergence 

rom the Persian types; but this specimen differs from both 


— 
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types in the belly nt this point being chiefly built up of sinews D 
anil cement. Beyond the "shoulder" the " ear" is formed of a A 
single piece of wood, but a layer of sinews encases it as far as x 
the nooks, The actual tips are pointed black, as though intended ‘8 


to represent horn. 
A transverse section through the centre of the * grip" (Fig. 21), 
shows that the bulk of this portion is composed of a single piece 
of wood, a, the horn, however, playing a fairly important part. | 
Round the whole lies the inner layer of sinews, here evidently "EN 
perfectly continuous all round, c*, n' ; and over this on the back x 
the outer sinew layer, c, and on thè belly the layer of sinew 
and grey cement as before, the two different layers meeting at 
the sides and overlapping one another бана. This double 
| sinew casing is of an equal thickness all round, and the shape 
| ef the grip 1 formed by the wood and horn. The central piece 
of wood is continued wedge-like into the arms, tapering at 
- either end and fitting into a V, formed by the divided end of 
the wool of the arma. Represented dingratimuatically the wood- 
work of the whole is arranged thus; табет more than one half 
of the bow being represented. 
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the Persian bow above, a little away fromthawe perm, 1. = 
The more prominent structural peculiarities of this type then, 
are:—(1) The small proportion of horn in its construction ; (2) 
the presence of layers of longitudinal sinews on the belly, 
replacing to a great extent the horn; (3) structure of the wood 
base; (4) the absence of a layer of bark and the presence of 
cement and metallic coat; (5) the absence of side strips of horn. 
It shows resemblance with the " Tatar" type in the sudden 
bend at thè elbows; in the formation of the ridges chiefly from 
the wood centre; in the single strip of horn in each arm ; in the 
double layer of backing sinews; in the thinness of the horn 
towards the “oara.” It resembles the Persian type in the 
general moulding of the shape of the different parts; to a 
certain extent in the structure of the wood base; in the entire 
eoncealinent of structure beneath an ornamental coat, -` 
There is evidence that this form is, to a certain extent, a 





degenerate offshoot from a higher type, eg, the comparative , 


reakness of the whole, and also the weakness of certain parts. 
"This latter is indicated iu very many examples by rongh 





external bindings or splicings at the elbows and on either side . 


of the grip, added in order to assist these parta to stand. the 
severe strain, Sometimes these splicings have been added after 
the completion of the bow, as the lacquer coat haa been first 
completed over these parts, and it seems as осер the то 
- had been discovered to be weak after use. In other cases it 1 
been applied in the first instance, as a finishing touch; the 
lacquer having been omitted at the parts where the splicing 
Cas intended to be added. Fig, 22, taken from a specimen in 
the Pitt Rivers collection, shows one of these bows spliced in 
this fashion; it recalls the similar cross splicing at the elbows 
ol most Western Esquimaux hows, 

Another possible sign of degeneration is the absence of the 
side strips of horn along the edges. These, however, are 
frequently imitated by means of lines of black paint, thus 
indicating the desirability and former presence of the real material. 
Their nbsence is due to the continuation of the sinews: round to 
the belly, thus leaving no edges to be concealed and finished off; 





i 






but as this is so at the expense of the horn reinforcement, and 


во also of the strength of the weapon, it cannot be regarded as 
a mark of pre | 


Amin, the substitution of other materials for the bark layer as. 


n vehicle for the ornamental lacquer does not, judging from this 
specimen, appear to be a success. ; 
The Indian bows vary to a considerable extent in form and 
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The two strips of horn do not meet. 237 К, ^ | 


arance, but, so far as 1 have been able to see 
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| Sabina, the greater number do not differ 
ЕГИП їн ager fea from the specimen described, which may 
be taken as fairly typical of the class, Many. approach more 
nearly z tlie Persian type, and bark is often present beneath 
the 

I си not been able to ¢ examine a number of Turkish bows, 
‘but 1 eather that they are for the most part only slight modi- M 
firations of the type of which the Persian and Indiun bows аге - 
К varieties’ A how in the British Museum, described as Turkish, | 

` işamall and yery beautifully finished, — Its length is 3 ft. 84 in., 
| and greatest width ILinches. The grip is covered with bark, and 
bulges towards the back only ; the horn | of the belly is exposed . 
nnd. polished, thus reminding one of the * Tatar” type; it is in 
two pieces, separated at the centre: of the grip by à thin i ivory 
plate. The sinew backing is covered with a black leather, upon 

— which designs are picked ont in gold., The ridges are strongly 
P. anarked, mwl the “cars” of plim wood and very short, partly 
E. ‘covered on the back with birch bark, The nocks are lined with 
leather, In transverse section the arms are plano-convex. It 
s very powerful for its size; the reflex curve is very regular 
‘ and increased gradually towards the “ears,” resembling the 

оа Ролан bows OL A. Тоты нее аш 
unable to speak. 

T have confined myself in the above remarks to the class of 
weapons which goes by the name of the “composite how,” that 








See, © a 


| 1 is, bows which have a reinforcement of sinews on the baok, and 1 a 
T which in many cases exhibit further a composite structure, in а 
the presence of a variety of materials, There are, however, a x 


1 وی 


few forms which, althongh they must be excluded from this + _ 
class, nevertheless show a relationship to the composite type, pe 
and give evidence that they have been derived from it. ы. 
Many plain wood bows from the Oregon Indians havo û 
strong reflex curve when unstrung, though this is not due to 
the e nep of sinews on the back, the curve being carved to 
ee the wood itself They are very fint, short, Mi apnd 
in general character suggest relationship to bow 
posite nature. Besides these, most. of the bows of the Clapet 
tribe show a similar relationship. These sgain are plain or 
"self" bows, but in their strongly plano-convex or e 
convex n P the aforesaid origin. es E 
moreover ving broad grooves along th 
which may be metere ая possibly imitating a Esrar sinew 
 Jcking, or even as being channels along which a sinew cord 
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of the Composite Bow. 339 „Ж 
used formerly to lie, though now disused and merely retained 
from. force of habit. peau | | 
In Java we find a bow which is peculiar to the island It is 
nposed of two arms each consisting of a single piece of horn, 
usually of black buffalo horn, meeting at the centre, where they 
are fixed into a large rounded wooden handle, composed. of two 
pieces, joined at. m and bottom with a metal ferule. The horn 
is plain and sr án section plano-convex ; in the unstrung 












stat there is à strong reflex curve ; the nocks аге deep and the 
extremities Interally flattened, and there aro ridges below the 7 
noeks From these characters it would seem аз thongh the 
Javanese bowyers had originally had the Asiatic composite bow — 
- in view. This being so, one can understand that the material : 
(horn), which alone i& exposed to view in the Asiatic model, 9 
suggested the use of that; substance for tho construction of thè m 
у. wis Raffles, in his history of Java, tells us that these bowa | 
(" Gendewa") are seldom used in modern days, except on state (7 
occasions. Perhaps I may be allowed: here to digress a little in 
order to mention a somewhat interesting fact which lately came + 

under my notice, Dr. Hickson, on his return from the ay 
Archipelago, shuwed ше, Soe other specimens, a bow which 
had been obtained from New Guinea. This, however, proved to be 
a perfectly characteristic Javan bow, auch as I have described, 
which had sorachow found its way eastward to a region where 
its proper use waa not appreciated. The strongly recurved —— 
mtline of the bow, when unstrung, does not appear to hava * 
suggested its ruiaon d'étre to the mind of the savage into whose 






























ТЕ пя пм i: thestrung bow,and = _ 
>. in this онт to minimize the po er of tha weapon. — 4 
Moreover the shape of the nocks is not A ng for a flat rattan — | 
string, Which in this case does not present its flat surface towards 
the bow, as in all New Guinea bows, biit edgewise, in a highly m 
ineffective position. This serves perhaps to emphasize the _ 
intimate connection between this reversed curvo ad composite — 2 
structure, and to strengthen the idea that the Oregon bows, above | 
mentioned, ate copied from composite bows. It is unnsuul to А 
find a recurved outline in, so to speak, ^ pure bred" self bowsof | 
, Another kind of bow, whieh shows a relationship to the 4 
-  * composite bow,” із that described as formerly in use in lap- 3 
v land "This weapon has entirely vanished in these B, and 
EE was apparently obsolete nt the time of Linnaeus! visit in 1732; 
үү L has suceumbed entirely before the inroad of fire arms, 
PE. Boni these ате for the most part of very primitive YE most 
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T of the rifles that I saw among Lhe Lappé during a short visit 
last summer to East Finmarken, were modern reproductions of 
the. antiquated " snaphaunce" I cannot do better than re- 
luce the description given by Jean Scheffer! of these bows ; 

e says, ^ La premiére arme et la plus en usage sont les arcs, 
3 sont long d'environ trois aunes, larges dèe deux doights, 
dn. la. zrosseur du pouce ou d'un peu plus, faits фе deux 
bátons, qu'ils attachent l'un sur l'autre. Car ils mettent sur un 
biton de Bouleau un autre baton as Pin, qui par l'abbondance 
de Ia resine est. doux et facile à plier, afin que ses qualités 
donnent à l'arc là force de pousser bien loin Jes dards et les 
flèches; et ila les eouyrent tous deux d'eccree de Bonlean, pour 
, les conserver contre les injures de l'air, des nées, et dela pluie, 
. . Jajeüte qu'elles sont collées ensemble avec une espece 
dh glu. "тке Таря рери et fout ninsi cette glu. Ils 
I pt des poissons que l'an nomme es, dont ils ostent 





< enu ehaude, qar й бе qu'on les puisse netteier de toutes 
P. Mi écailles, puis ils les font cuire dans un peu d'eau, et ont 
soin de les Gcumer, de les remuer souvent, de les battre avec un 
EA biton, et de Jes consumer jusqn’ A ce qu'elles me resem- 
L plus estre que du bouillon; ils И cette pee 
paisse on un lieu of elle se dureit, et la conservent 
besoin, et quand il faut coller quelque those, ils A. 
dissoudre dans un d'eau. . This bow is composite 
to the extent of being composed of two kinds of wood, but no 
7. sinew reinforcements seems to have been added, and this 
- wenpon must be regarded пз a variety of the plain bow, though 
- showing the influence of the proximity of bows of strictly 
“composite” type to a very considerable extent. It is said that 
the Lapp bow resembled in shape the “Tatar” form, and 
Scheffer's figure bears out this statement; the presence, mare- 
over, of a: covering of birch bark betrays a connection with the 
more easterly types. The bark in this bow, as in | the Siberian 
bows, appears to have served a purely useful pr , without 


Rivers mentions that these bows were held horizontally, in 
j жү like these of the Esquimaux.? 





etant encore laicis edit peschées, ils les tiennent dané 


used as a vehicle for embellishment. Teneral Pitt 


ice of combining two kinds of wood, te. forming 
“as opposed to = self" bows, became very popular in 
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England, when introduced from France, and has continued to |^ 


the present day. Usually a thin strip of ash, elm, or hickory 
was glued upon the back of a yew low, when the best quality 
of the latter wood was not obtainable. Occasionally the two 
pieces were ingeniously united together by a groove and 
dovetail throughout their length. These bows must, however, 
be regarded na varieties of the “arcus” or plain bow, nnd not 
related to the “composite” bow. — | | 

Steel bows have been made in imitation of composite bows 
of Asintie origin. — Anuchin sys, * Composite bows from the 


Greeks spread to Italy in the XV and XVI centuries, where 


their form was imitated in bows made of steel, as also in India 
One more kind of bow deserves mention, as particular] 
interesting from the locality in which it is found, W. М. 
Moseley, in his “ Essay on Archery,” says, “The Otuheite bows 
are very long, and consist of one piece only, on the back par 


of which there is a groove. containing a pretty thick cord, The 


сог reaches the whole length, and is fastened very stronely at 
each end. This contrivance is found very yim 

ing the strength of the bow, and acts in somo measure ns a 
spring.” He also compares this to the sinew backing of the 
Esquimaux. I have never scen a specimen of a South Pacific 


bow reinforced with a cord in this way, but this passage seems. 
to offer a far more rational explanation of the groove, which 


forms so characteristic a feature in the bows from the Tongan 
group, than that given by Captain Cook, who says of them, 
“On the inside is the groove in which is put the arrow, from 
which it would seem that they use but one.” Very likely this 


may have been a secondary usa of the groove; Cook in fact 


gures an arrow in «ify, but then this hardly have been 
sufficiently desirable to hove giren rise to the groove. The ends 
of most Tongan bows are carved to form slightly mised channels, 
whose hollows are in continuation with the groove along the 
backs of the bows, жег Fig, 33; the outer ends of these raised 
channels form the shoulders upon which the bow-string resta 
when the bow is strung. The form of these channels, and their 
continuation into a groove along the back of the bow, is very 
suggestive of their having been intended fora cord to lie along, 


the groove being necessary in order to prevent the cord slipping : 
en 


away when the bow was bent. The cord could have 
wound round the shoulders in the same way as the bow-string. 


The groove along the back varies very much in depth in different. 
Specimens, in some being deep enough to contain an arrow, 
while in others it is very slightly marked indeed and incapable — 
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| of serving a useful purpose. Possibly, in the case of these latter, { 
2 when the cord reinforcement went out of use, and the deep “ж 
rovve became по longe necessary, the latter was still from 7 


L forme of habit carved along the back, though far less deeply, in 
Бошо ima being a mere narrow indented line; the raised 
_ channels in some specimens no lonyer exist. Ido not know of any 
- Otaheitan bows which have grooves,or which appearto be intended 
to be used witha “backing” cord] but it is possible that the bows 
whieh Moseley desoribed as from Otaheite were really bows of 
this Tongan form, and perhaps from that group of islands, This 
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3 
Ambas € 


| form of reinforcement must цате been independently evolved en 
_ in the South Pacific, as the jonly other races using a “free” | 


baeking are restricted to North. America and the easternmost " 
parts of North Asin, The pise should therefore be regarded as M- 
ont of analogy rather then- of homology, Bowa frum Guiana > 


and Pern frequently have a groove or furrow running along the- : 
back, often fairly dee y. and tha Chunchos of Peru are said to 
insert à oe arrow into the groove and hold it there with the ira 
bow hand. There is no evidence, so. far ns I know, of a cord © э 


T reinforcement being used in South America (though it is common 
lo see bows (ле bow-string fastened to them). This may 
appear to gò aginst my remarks in the case of the Tongan bows, as 
we have in South America bows in which-a groove is used solely - 
~ -for the insertion of an arrow, with no record of ita having been (| 
therwise used/; but I think that nevertheless the fact of there 4 
being specimens of reinforced bows on record from the South e 
Pacitie, спар with the very specialized form of the groove in а; 
` many of the Tongan bows, gives support to my suggestion." Er 
~ . In seekyhg for the original home und birth-plaee of the =; 
oninpositg’ bow, the mass of evidence seems to refer us to some ^ 
part of forth: Central Asia,’ possibly the more northerly regions ү 
of the gnoient Scythia, where the absence of wood suited to tha 57 
makin of “plain” bows created the necessity of employing a 208 
Somifinntion of heterogeneous materials, in the -attempt to es 
imiyite the bows of other peuple. There is strong evidence, as < 
Gyheral Pitt Rivers points out, that this scarcity of proper wood | 
. extended further to the southward in prehistoric times than is 
ре case now, | 
| E The seer at hong arrows {п the hom hand when Mosi M 
о оттек oan 
f Tey, m abo ol Norman archers on the Mayeox tapestry. Fide Anuchin, 
BE Lies (opi pdt.) sapi Тени | 
Ted to think that it woe inven | 
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It i$ impossible to say whether the “free” backed bows; of 
which those of the Esquimaux are survivals, were really thé 
earliest, and that this was the most primitive method. used. in 
reinforeing thé bows. This kind, if it ever existed there, has 
entirely disappeared in Central Asin; but when we consider 
that all northerly races, from Lapland across Asia and America 
to Greenland, employ the sinews of animals constantly in the 
form of twisted thread or- plaited conls for a variety of purposes 
wherens, moulded masses of sinewa ore, to say the least, bu 
rarely employed, we can see that there is grent probability that 
the earliest way in which sinews were employed for backing 


= в 


bows, was in the form of twisted or plaited cords rather than of 


P ў great grandfather of Cyrus, ee 
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masses. If this beso we must consider that the introduction of 
the how amongst the Esquimanx took place at a remote period, 
айй that these have existed in this state to the present day, 
chiefly on aecount of. the isolation of these parts ; uen in the. 
westerly mgions the bows of the Esjuimaux shew that they 
have been influenced, in shape at least, by the proximity to the 
Asiatic continent, and that for the same reason, aa well a5 because 
of the access to better materials, these bowa have been greatly 
Improved and altered from the primitive type, which to a certain 
exteut Is represented by the Eastern Esquimaux examples. 
o dts spread from the place of origin to other parts of the 
` world, gave in same cases a new weapon to nations which could 
never have used the earlier “self” bow, whereas in other cases 
‘its introduction nmongst fresh races must have been subsequent 
to its having reached some degree of perfection, as it ousted the 
"Self" bow then im use, and became recognized as a superior 


з 






weapon. . Thus by its spread in a northerly and easterly direction, 
peross the Behring Sea, the Esquima ах аше possessed of a 
weapon hitherto unknown to them; ‘and so also in the case of 
Siberia, where it is very improbable that the natives made tise 
of a plain wood bow. “When introduced by the Mongols into 
Chins it supplanted the “ plain" bow, which already existed 
there. General Pitt Rivers mentions that the * kung " bow was 
not the original bow of the country, but was introduced by the 
Tatars. It spread into India from the north, and here again 
the indigenous “long” bow has given way before ita composite 





rival, and only the uncivilized aborigines of the north retain E 





the nao of the former, though it has heli 
and Ceylon. | 
‘We know that the Persians owe this weapon to the Scythians, 
as Herodotus tells us that Cyaxares, King of the Medes, and 
| z other important military 
litary weapon, having learnt 


its own in South India 


- reforms, adopted the bow as a militari 
_ ha nse of it during his wars with the Massagetae, Scyt 
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amd other races, He even kept certain Scythian archers to 
teach his son ages to shoot, Cyuxares died p.c. 594, but 


















the how remained in use and became n national wenpon, and з | 
figure of it a national emblem. Persian bows remamed cel ۳ 
brated to the eighteenth century. | 

| t а not easy to - ent (the probable affinities of the A 
lifferent existing varieties of the composite bow in the form of S 
КЕЗЕБЕ сө] tree, but T give here a rough scheme, which seems | 
to me to illustrate broudly tho Mines of connection of the leading К 
modern types. / | 
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i bid id 80 Apta material nt my iot. ав the lisse 
в léger number of varieties would no doubt S Ande 
y towards establishing the lines of connection between the 
e logical ze from earlier forms Without 
the assistance of a “ reconl" and "em cal" 
"viden oo hoe tel ote 
| үч rolog ring the pologia, compa of such an object as the 
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Deseription of Plates. 215 


Deseription of. Plates V. and VI. 


Fig I. Bow with simple form of "fme" sinew backing: 
Eastern Eequimsux, Obtained by Capt. Lyon, Ashmolean 
Museum collection. | E 

Fig. 3. Bow with more advanced type of “free " sinew backing, 

— and shewing the * Tatar” outline. Western. Esquimaux 
‘near Jey Cope. Obtained by Capt. Beeohey. — Asli 
. Museum collection, dr 

Fig. 3. Bow with simple form of “close” sinew backing, 
California, Obtained by Capt. Belcher, Pitt- Rivers 
collection. | 

| Fies. 4-8. Chinese bow of “ Tatar” shap 

Fig. 4 Transverse section through the centre of one of the 
" armis." зу nS 

Fig. 5. Dissection of the back at the same part. 

Fig. 6. Transverse section through the centre of one of the 








Fig. 7. ‘Transverse section through the centre of the “ grip.” 
Fig. 8. Longitudinal section through the * grip." 21 

ах, Wool base extending along “arms” and “ grip.” 

a?, Hardwood forming the "ears" and "ridges, and 

. . inserted s& a plug to pad ont the grip. 

à. Horn, a single piece to each arm 

e". Inner layer of backing sinews  . 

PNE S la ta 

d. Side strips of horn, : 

e Layer of fine inner bark of the birch, 

f Courser outer bark. Sih ee 

у. Coatse trunsvérse sinews round the grip : 
Fig. 9. Persian bow, dotted lines indicate the points at which 

transverse sections have been taken in the «following 


Fig. 10. ‘Transverse section through centre of one of the arms. 
Fig. 11. Dissection of the belly at the same part. | 
Fig 12. Dissection of the back at the same 





_ Fig, 13. Transverse section through the centre of one of the 


ridges. 


_, Fig. 14. “Transverse section through one of the “ ears.” 


Fig. 15.. Transverse section through the centre of the grip, 
Fig. 16. Longitudinal section throngh the grip. 


| 3= a Haniwood base. 


> a. Plug of hardwood inserted into " grip." 
iB 
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e Sinew backing. 
d. Side strips of. horn. 
€. laver of very fine inner bark of birch. 
k. Gine. | 
k. Transverse &inews over the horn on the helly. 
L Laequer coat. 
m. Piece of horn, supporting the * ears " ani * nooks.” 
Figs 17-21. Indian Bow. 
Fig 17. Transverse section through the centre of one of the 


arms, 
Fig. 18. Dissection of the belly at the same part. 
Fig 19. Dissection of tho back at the same part. 
Fig. id Transverse section through the centre of one of the 
. Mipir. 
Fig. 21. Traunsverse section through the centre of the “grip.” 
п. Hardwood base. 
b. Horn, a single piece in each * arm. 
e! und e SEN dno layers un sinews on the back. 
A Glue _- 
i. External lacquer 
n. Layer of longitudinal sinews on the belly. 
n* Layer of grey brown cement-like QM, mixed 
with sinews. 
о. Red brown cement coating. 
p. Metallic film upon which the lacquer lies. 


Lo Fi?X Indian bow, probably from the Punjib, slewing sup- 


plementary tr unsverse Splicing of sinews at the “ elbows " 
‚ and on either side ‘of the “ grip.” Pitt-Eivers collection, 
Fig, 23. One end of a plain wood baw from the Tongan Group, 
shewing the raised channel and part of the groove Pitt- 
_ Rivers collection, 


a. 


Drscvssiox, 


General Prrt-Rivens ke upom the subject ûl he) andy 
has since forwarded the f este Mie { jao ; | 

‘Mr. Balfour's paper has been sent to me for my remarks, but I 
regret that having since been engaged in a tour of Inspection of 
Ancient Monumenta for the Government, I- have not had time to - | 
do more than read it over ċursorily. It ieee, to havé been mich: ч 
аар оао f te | 
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collection and of nmceummlating additional evidence about tha 
ae iens contained in it, The bow ocenpied fifteen pages of my 

riptive catalogue of the weapon department of my museum, 
which went throogh two «ditions in the hands of the South 
Kensington Authorities, tefore the collection was presented to 
Oxford, and of these, six pages were devoted to the class of bow 
to. whieh I gave the nime of "composite" in order to distinguish 
it from the plain bow. 

The neral idea that 1 endeavoured to gire e о іп: 
connection with the composite bow was, that it КООБУ originated 
&hrough necessity in a region in which suitable elnstic woods for 
the plain bow were not to be proenred; becanse it is used 
exoluaively in tlie north, in which ee of the world such woods do 
not, or in early times, probably did not grow in great profusion; 
beeanse it ia quite unknown in southern and tropical regions 
where such woods do w habitually, and also because there ia 
distinct evidence that in India and China the use of the composite 
bow came in from the north. 

z Su that this class of bow was adopted throngh necessity, 
— — from the absence of proper wood for making a р Inin bow, and that 
it was of very early origin, e we know that in timen follow- 

~ ing the Drift period, the cold region, in which nothing but drift 
wood conld be obtained, extended much farther south than is the 
cose at present; and we have also evidence that tho Esquimaux in 
М = вое ріпсеѕ пот adopt this form of bow because they can get no 
‘better, and that people resembling the Esquimaux in their arte 
- and implements are known to have inhabited as far south as the 
facem caves, the came causa may have led to ita adoption in early 
times farther south in the world on in places where no necessity 

for sach a makeshift exists ab tho present time. 

The perishable materials of which tho composite bow is 

| make it impossible to trace its history by means of 

aiias specimens. In the ease of bronze and stone implements 

| Лой to arrange them with some certainty in the order 

„in whieh they were invented or introduced, but in the case of 

° objects ко subject to decay as the bow, and especinlly the 
composite bow, it is only by means of survivals that we can form 

any conjecture as to ihe order in which they arose; and this is 

а an uscertnin process, because degeneration of form is às 

| prevalent in all the arts of life as improvement. In nearly all arta 

— itis possible to obtain and &rrange specimens so ns to represent 
‘continuous stages of perfection or imperfection arising as much 
from carelessness in manufacture, want of intelligence, or the 
absence of suitable materials on the one band, as from the exercise 

| of inventive genis, merensed skill, ar inervased facility for obtain- 
> + ing better materials or more perfect tools on the other hand. No 
T ‘certain clue can be arrived at as to whether the several objects 
EN E nenne eim нь P UE. T 
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composite bow, and which Mr. Balfour appears to have adopted, "7 
Was, that tho Esquimaux bow, consisting of separate pieces put “ч 
together with riveta, strengthened and rendered elastic either by Ц 
means of numerous strands of sinews tied on at the back, or of b 
sinews fürmed into a stout cord and bound оп pon the convex N 
silo, represented the survival of the earlicst form-of the composite 3 
bow, which primeval mon, in the absence of a better cluas of d 
Weapon, was compelled to form in order to serve his purpose as n J 


bow. That the bows in which, like thom of the Californian 
Indians and other tribes of the north-west const of America, the i 
sinew instend of being formed into a strong cord or numerous | 
amall stends atthe back, is spread over the back in thin layers Е 





and glued on.to jt, represent an improved form which all must . 
have gone through before they divus into the more advanced 2 
form of Tatar, Indian, Persian, and Chinese bows, in which the . 
Bingwa or other elastic materials besides being spread over and t 
glued to the back, are bound. np and covered over with bark or | 
some other suitable substance, so na to give it the appearance of a T 
single piece like the plain bow. I also showed that the eonnection 
between the Chinese bow and the bow of the Western Esquimanx 
is rendered certain by the adoption in both, of the curved back 
Straight pieces nt the enda, which Mr. Balfour terma * eure,” 
united to tho body of the bow, at an angle or elbow, the particular 
use of which is not very clear, though its influence on the Hight of 
the arrow may be conjectured, "The probability of. its being n 
form of some specinl use is made more likely by the fact of ita 
having been adopted in Indin with the steel bow, made entirely of 
one piece of that metal, and consequently not n necessary adjunct 
of any composite construction of the weapon; unless indeed it was 
adopted in the steel how through sheer unreasoning conservatism, a 
like so many survivals in ihe materin! arts, J think, however, d 
that this form may have a tendency to draw the bow-string tant Д 
i the direction of its length during the release, and thereby Wi 
possibly to increase the initial velocity of tha arrow. — * 
But there is another pomt connected with the origin of this 
class of bow into which Mr. Balfour has not entered. He hns 
given detailed descriptions of sonie varieties in the construction of — 
the composite bow, bat he has not said anything about the os 
advantages which the different changes and additions were | 
destined tonchieve; yet ench variety must either have been intended = = ` 
ан ап improvement, or musk have been introduced through some À 
nnkoown conditions affecting the craft ofthe bowyer. If we could 
get nt these we should be in а better position to appreciate the 1 
causes of the vurintions nnd the spread of the different varieties, > 
fn my catalogue I endenvoured to collecta few facts relating to | 
the performances of these two classes of bow in respect nf range T 
and accuracy, It is not an easy matter to obtain relinble informa. He 
tion on the subject, for the ussrs of the long bow have never been І 
Бети for the no ri eMe statements coneerning i. Im è 
e Carly parè of ury professional career as Chief Instructor. of 
Y part of uy pm n GR E 
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Musketry, I had considerable experierces in the methods of testing 
wh the range and accuracy of missile weapons, and I am woll awaro 
^ - how much care would be required for such an investigation. Yet 
E the information is not altogether inaccessible, and from what I waa 

able to gather, the composite bow does not appear to be a superior, 
T but, if anything, an inferior weapon to the plain bow, when made 
Е of the proper wool and in akilfol hands Wa know how 
Ё tenacionsly the soldiers of our own country clang to the long bow 
А for some time after the first introduction of fire-arms, and how 
ur many works were published in praise of it at that time. But this. 
P 






has an important bearing on the origin of the coniposite bow, 
which, being of more complex strneture, must certainly be of later 
introduction. No one would have originated the idea of piecing 
together several bits of hard anbendable tmaterial, and giving 
them elasticity by means of sinews or hide, unless they had 
previously been acquainted with the use of the plain bow. — It must 
either have been done through nocessity or hy way of improvement, 
and npon this depends the question whether ib was introduced in m 

primitive or an advanced stage of the arts. If the composite bow 
! Baa xxv maltrad ad wo tages over the plain bow, then there ia no 
] oceusion to bring in necessity as the canse of ita origin, It may 
|. 









have been intended to give inerensed initial velocity or greater 
minit or momentum to the arrow; it may have been a means of 
Р producing equal power with a rednoed length of bow thereby 
y adaptin it better to be used on horsehook, and it may have been 
regarded in its day as a triumph of mechanical ingenuity, in 
| which ense the Western Esquimaux bow with its stout cord at the 
\ back, nnd the Eastern Ksquimaux bow with its numerous strands 
m ûf sinews bound on behind, the North West Coast bow with its 
w — adhesive backing, and the various descriptions of Asiatic bows 
: | 






Á 
Jj. which Mr. Balfour has introduced into his paper, may be degener. 
r- - ate copies of the more perfect weapon. Perhaps the observation 
ү òf Sir Edward Belcher that the Esquimauz in their construction 
| ofthis bow, appeared always to have the Tatar form in view, 
a and the observed fact that the nearer the American tribes to the 

— .. Asintie continent, the closer their bow resembles the Tatar form, 
^j may be taken as an argument in favour of this view. But if, on 
ED. the other hand, it can be shown that the composite bow, even in 
wd its most perfect form, never exceeded or equalled the plain bow in 
| dts performances, it is evident that no one would have taken the 
= trouble to constroct ae айн x не HAMA 
| contributery processes, when they could have obtained a more 
заа уа аа by simply бир oying a bent stick. On this 
`, hypothesis it would be reasonable to regard necessity rather than 

-  . improvement ms the cause of its introduction, and to assume that 
EU aug y probabl "have come into being lower down in the scalo of 
T." civilization amd at an earlier period in the history of the world'a 








в in the decline of the art. In this, as in all 


, and the various forms now in use in diferent parta of- 
nay represent successive LA of improvement rather 
o ol 
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the arts the various stages, whether of improvement or decline, 
co-exist in different plnces at the same timé. They aro liko 
geological formations cropping out on the surface: like different 





, octupying different areas at the anme time; or like the dialects 
and families of langnages co-eximting nod showing affinities for 
each other, yet not derived from one another, but from earlier und 
perhaps undiscoverable originals, But itis evident that the bow 
cannot be studied apart from ita performances, and that the cansus 
as well na the reanits of the variations will have to be taken into 
considerntion, if we are ever to have an exhaustive treatise on the 
bow, similar to that which Sir Richard Burton has written for the 
sword. | 

My own contribution to the subject was nothing more than an 
introduction to the study of the bow contained within the limits of 


рЫ ы К =." 


a deseriptive entalogne, and included as part of a series of other 


developmenta which my museum was collected to throw light 


| изу The museum contained "privo specimens of bows, of 
. which twenty-two wero ЧҮЙ рс ows, and the number was 
somewhat increased before the collection was presented to the 
University. Hot the amount of illustration in my catalogue was 
limited by the South Kensington Authorities, by whom it was 
published, and was totally inadequate to display the collection 
properly. Mr. Balfour has gone into much greater detail, and 
although be has not, I think, extended the known aren of distribu. 
tion of the several varieties, he has contributed materially to n 
more thorough ERN of their construction. It is also 
satisfactory to me to find that his researches have done nothing 
to discredit the views that Tat first held, but have rather confirmed 
them, and I trust lie will be encouraged to take up hereafter an 
original subject of his own, for nearly all the arts of life nre 
capable of the same developmental treatment, and the field that ia 
open for the curntor of a musenm of evolution, such as I have 
endeavoured to establish at Oxford, is almost unlimited. In à 
museum so designed and arranged, no halting place is possible: 





it must itaelf develop ns the series of objects contained in it have ^ < 


developed; new series will have to be introduced, and old series. 
must be extended, modified, nnd tbe superflnous objects tending to 
Other musenms will have to be established containing other series. 
suitable to the localities in which they are situuted, far no single 
museum can possibly contain specimens illustrating the continnows 
growth of all the arts and contrivances of mankind. зд уд 
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3 ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 





Ritt аҳр шкалан. 


Ihave read with much interest Colonel Campbell's note on the 
übove subject (^ Journal Anth. Inst," Vol. rix xix, p. 80). But with 
teard to my own note on tbe matter (Vol. xviii, p. 459), I fail 





the Duke Captain Bart.” 
o The passage quoted by Colonel Campbell from “ Burt's Lotters " 
| seems to me to show think tbe Duke's statement that, “so late na 
7... a&bont 1730-35 it was difficult io get domestie servants from Fife- 
M shire who could speak English,” is practically borne ont by Burt's 
_ . Gmmarks My own object was to call “Fr ba by iba De Mni io 
n county like Fife, oceupyir g towards Edintn 


to that of | Essex bevy 



















rwicksh quede rn Doin 
ie week sons p then that ae 
dom of Stra (the population of sip 
q j wed to o lal Cdi Celti. and pre-Celtic 
it is interesting Colonel Campbell 
e t there is eridi Gaelic was MN cae 
about the middle of the 18th century." 
I have long, felt with Colonel Campbell that “we must recognise 
that phage nt speech, or even change of sovereignty, implies no 
e of race. ا‎ ot- Macs iud d Language, indeed, 
suggests so much in the way of remark and illustration as to be 
_ quite beyond the scope of a йы note. бо will-only add that it 
p ЭЙ to ша ЫЙ While A reoth that English was the langnage of 
у mouse of the people of Fife 400 or 900 years ago, would 
LC no means necessarily imply the destruction, ar driving ont, of 
А, grent * part of & pre-existinm Celtic-speaking race, the fact 
nel. ilt n O Ct- ¢ tongue was the language of the mass of the people 
| there a century and-a-half ago is strong evidence of the mainly 
— Y ed origin of the present "Ph spiking inhabitants of Fife, 


NE ту. нама, 


to see in what way [hove " misunderstood the Duke of ‘Argyll, or 
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252 Anthropological Miscellancit NE a 
Naaa Orsay, 
Inthe * Journal of the Ant ropological Institute" for November, 





1885, there app late of Akku ornaments entitled, * Objects 
AM E M Tt struck me that these were 
pa pied mies thse ae tee $0 [ wrota 
DA of who accompanied mie 
into the Daphla Hills in S End I enclose his remarks. Ishould 





аан наталната Кай їмо Мана ама Вааай Мт. 
e үс 
moas i ча nd: on the ground that it 

ver to correct false impressions, [ am 





m None of the ornaments nor the dha came from this eide ot 
river." 

my knowledge of the N ;Ishould say the shells wero 
ra ie pere worn on the back of the 
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~The following presents were announced and thanks voted to 





List of Presents. 


Foun me Linkarr. 


From the Avrior.—Notea on some objec ects from a N eolithic Settle. 


ment recently discovered. 
in the Chota-Nagpore District. By J. Wood- Manson. 

—— The influence of posture on the form of the articular surfaces 
of the tibia and astragalus in the different races. of Man and 
the higher Apes. By Arthur Thomson, M.A. Oxon, MB. 

Notes on the eoamogony and theogony of the Mojave Indians 

of the Rio Colorado, Arizona. By Cuptain John G. Bourke, 


U.S.A. 

— The othnological affinities of the Ancient Etruscans. By 
Daniel G, Brinton, M.D. 

—— Working Sites and Inhabited Land Surfaces of the Palmo- 
lithie Period in the Thames Valley, ete. By Jno. Allen 

y FGS, | 

—— On the discovery of Elephas Prim тайа, associated with 

Flint Implementa, at Southall. By John Allen Brown, F, G8. 





 vigbt-bandedness. By Prol. D. J. Cunningham, M.D. 

"The proportion of bone nnd cartilage in the lumbar section 
of the vertebral column of the. oa and several races of Men. 
By Prof. D. J. Cunningham 

—— The Spinal Curvature in an Аааа Australian. Ву D 
J. Cunningham, M_D, 

— Does the Increase of Civilization render the Occurrence of 
Sepsis more common? By R. W. Felkin, M.D, 

— Ап Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy. By F. Howard 
Collina. 

— Huron Folk-lore. By Horatio Hale. 

An International Langasge. By Horatio Hale. 

L Nois on Ojibwa Folk-lore. By W. J. Hofman, MD.‏ س 

—— Eskimo Tales and Songs. By Dr. H. Rink and F. Bons. 

Ганни all” antropologin del Sordomutismo. Memorin 

del) Dott. Paolo Riccardi. 

— ÜbsrikheristykR. Fizyezna Górali reskich mna podstawie 
nm пема na osobach zywych opracowa. Prof. Dr. 

opernic! 

From A. W. Faxes, Eag, C.B., F^R.8. — Statement of progress and 
ncquisitions made i im the department of British and Medieval 
NP nities aml Ethnography of the British Museum in the 











ar 1888. 

Nox С. Н. E. CARMICHAEL, —'"Transactions of the Royal 

.  Bociety of Literature. "боо Вене, Vol. ziv. Port 2 

From the Ispa Orrick.—Epigra Indica and- Record of tho 
Archeological Survey of India. Part IIT. April, T8589. 

From the Vicrowa Instrrvte:—The Botanical Geography of Seria 
and Palestine. By Rev. George E. Post, M.A., M. 


J 
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„H P. Driver at Ranchi 


The occasional eighth irue rib in Man and ite relation to 
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. — Mémoires couronnés et des sava 
— Mémoires couronnés vb autres mémoires Tomes xi-xii. 
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Last of Presenta, 255 


From the TuvsTEES OF TUS. AcsrraLiAw Mrsruu,—Annunl Report 
for 1888, 


From the отл! Апсижошнисаь IxsrrrUTE,— Tho Archmolozical 


Journal Vol xlvi Nos 162, 183, | 
From the mu Frec Cion—The Essex Naturalist: Vol, iii 
Nos. 1-6 | | 
From the Roran Boornam Geognarmoan Sourtr.—The Seottivh 
Geographical Magazine. Vol. v, Nos: 7-11, | ee ha 
From tho M Issrmerios,—Smithsoninn Report. 1590, 


From the Drevracim GesuLLscmarr vÜn Asrnsoronoong, ErnsoLoatk 
uxp URorscmumrrz—Arehiv für Anthropologie. Band xvii 
Heft 4. | 

| | | o1, Ernsorogr 

usp Unoxscnicnte.—Zeitechrift für Ethnologis. 1889, Hefte 


From the Sooreta Iranani Dt AwrkorOLOGIA, ErwotoGra x Psroo- 
LOGtA ÜourARATA. Archivio per l'Antropologia e la Etnologia. 
Vol xiv. Fas. ]. | | 

From tho Baraviaascm GrsoorscHar vàw KUOxsrRN kN WyTENSCHAP- 
pzs.— Tijdschrift voor Indische Tanl-, Land-, en Volkenkunde, 
Deel xxxii. Aflerering 6. | 

—— Notulen van do Algemeene еп Bestuurs-Vergaderingon. Dee! 
xxvi Alevering & —— -m 7 

—— Dugh-Register, 1659. 3 | 

From the Bociérá AxcmmoLoiquk, Acraw.—Viestnik hrvatakoga 

, Arkeologiekoga Dru2tva. Godina xi. Br. 3, E 
From the Acabfuir  Roratm pes Scimxcen oe Bawargue, À 
. BuavxkLLES.— Mémoires des Membres, Tome xlvi. | 


ante ctrangera. Tome xlix, 





-——— Bolletins de l'Académi, Зе вене. Tomes siv—xvii. 


| —— Annuaires de 1888, 1889, : | 
From the Acapzwr.— Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of 


Natural Sciences. Vol. v, Part TI. _ 

—— Bulletin International de l'Académie des Baiences do Crncavie. 
Comptes Rendus des Séances de l'année 1859, Nra. î, Û. 
From the Assoctarios.— Report and Transactions of the Devonshire 

Association, vol. xxi; and the Devonshire Domesday. Part 6. 
—— Journal of the East India Association, Vol. xxi. Nos 8-5. 
—— Proceedings of the Geologists" Association. Vol x. No. 9. 

Vol. xi, Nos 24 
— — Journal of the Royal Historical and Archmologienl -Associn- 

tion of Ireland. Fourth Series. Nos, 78, 70. 

—— Proceeilings of the American Association for the Advance. 
 tentof Science. Vol xxxvii. 1588. 

From the Ixsrirvre.—Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
о]. хт. 

— Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand Institute, 

1888. Vol zzi. 
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` Fram the Iusrirertos, —Journal of the Royal Unitel Service Insti- 


tution. VoL xxxii, Nos. 149, 150, 
Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, Vol. ir. 


Part 4. 
From the Socirrr.—Proceedings of the Royal Society. Vol xlyi. 





Noa. 290-283, 

—— Frotstings ef the Society of Antiquaries of London. Vol. 
xi. Nos 

—— Procesilings of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. xi, 
Nos, 7-11. 


—— Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archmology, Vol. xi. 


Purt 8. 

—— The Sixty-ninth Report of the Conncil of the: Leeds Philo- 
sophioal and Li Society. 1888-9. 

—— Journal of the Ch e Branch of the Royal Asistio Society. 
Val. xxiii. Nos, 2 

— Proceedings and "en sartions of the Royal Society of Canada 


for the year 1888. Vol vi. 

= The о kiio. Transactions of the Royal Dublin Society. 
Vol. iv. Parts 2-5. 

—- The Scientific Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society. 
Vol vi, Parta 2-6. 

—— Journal and Proceedings t of tha Royal Society of Now South 
Wale. Vol. xxii. Part 2. 

ie Pe and Proceedings at the Royal Society of Tasmania for 
1 


—— Proceedings of the Hoyal Society of Victoria. Vol. 1. 
(New Ecries.) 

—— Transactiona ond Procesdings of the Royal Geographical 
Бойу of Australasia. New South Wales Siig Vola 





| t pal of the Society of Arta. Vol. xxxvii. Nos. 1.910- 


1,939. 

—— Mémoires. de la Société d'Anthropologie de Paris. "Tome ir, 
Faz. L 

—— رو و‎ de la Société d'Anthropologie de Paris. Tome xi 


- Bulletin de la Société d'Anthropologie de Bruxelles. Tome 
vi. 1888-1850 





— Bulletin de la Société d'Anthropologie de Lyon. Tome wii. 


No. 4 

— Balletin do la Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Moseon. 

18950. No, L 

Bulletin de la Société de Borda, Dax. 1889, Fas. 2, 3, 

== Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. 
Hand xix. Heft 3. 

= Jabrosbericht des тан für Erdkunde zu Metz für 


uas Scbrifte йа Ире. (aseliskef: n 
 Künigsberg in Pr. 1889, 
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r Fri the Socretr.—Mittheilungen des Vereins für Erdkunde ш — 9 








B "Verhandlungen des denhachen wiewnschafilichen Vereins au — 99) 
3 вдо. 1888, Heft | | 


Santingo. 18 Қ a 
— Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa, Ba Serio. 
Nos, 3-0. | | 
ук иы ЧЫГЫШ of Mental Science. Vol. xxxv, Noa. X 
14, 115 | 
— Nature. Nos. 1028, 1045. 
v Am er Ш n Antiquarian. Val. EL Kos. $, «. w 
— American Journal of Psychology. Vol ii, No. 3 = 
—— '"Timehri Vol, iii Part 1, | 
—— Revue d'Ethnographic. Tome vii. Хо, 6. 











T ош. 1-19. = | | 
| — Bullettino di Paletnologin Italiana. Tomo r. Nos 3-8. 5 


The Present read the following Paper — 


Observations on. the. NaTURAL COLOUR of the SKIN in 
ceriain ORIENTAL Races, — 


—.. By Dx. Bxppog, ERS, President Anthropological 


| А VOYAGE round the world, in 1885, afforded an opportunity 
uf making a few observations oti the colour of the skin in some 


These o rations were taken for the most part an the clothed 
body, so as to obtain the natural colour unaffected by sunshine. 
I usually selected the outer part of the upper arm, but when 

this part was unavailable, some covered portion of the chest: 
very frequentiy both arm and chest were inspected, when, if 
any difference appeared, the mean between the two was noted, 
A regret that I seldom made any record of the colour of the 
‘exposed parts, such as the face, for the purpose of comparison. 
l did this, however, in two or three Chinese and Anglo- 
Australians, and I observed the colour of the exposed parts only 
in 2 Singhalese, and in about 15 of the so-called Portuguese of 
(roa, and in about 20 Lascars from Gujerat. 
My largest series are two of 35 and 20 respectively, from 
7 the eastern extremity of New Guinea and the neighbouring 
ialands, the Lomisiade group, &e., and from the New Hebrides. 
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These were observed at Townsville, with the kind assistance of 
the Bishop of North Queensland, and consisted of * coolies " 
imported for service in the sugar plantations, or of the same on 
their return home after three years of work, In either case 
the men had worn European clothing for a considerable 
period. 

My standards of colour were those of Broca, ns given in the 
“ mv fours Notes and Queries" of the British Association. 
Of these tliere nre thirty-two, but large as із that number, it is of 
course insuflicient for the expression of all the shades: that шау 
be met with. Where the skin did not very nearly mateh any 
one of the types, I set down the two or even three between 
which I conceived the true colour to lie, ranging first’ the one 
that seemed nearest. 

These skin colours may be divided into four series, much in 
the same way that Topinard divides the shades of brown that 
say ш “arp These series are -— 


Red (ineluding pink) үк through reddish brown 


towards black. торе E 25, 26, 32, 31, 21, 29, 
28, 43, 27. 

2. Orange or reddish-yellow, passing through brown towards 

black, 44, 30, 37, 35, 42. 

3. Yellow, passing through yellow-brown and olive-brown 
s ards black, 23, 02, 33, 47, 45, 40, 46, 22, 39, 3, 
8. 


4, Grey or cendré, darkening to black, 24, 51, 50, 49, 






Besides these, here: remain 34; 41, nnd 48, three: teties of 
back which are almost undistinguishable by my eye, though only 


48 is really conl-black.' 

The number of different shades, of varieties of complexion, 
occurring in the course of. these observations was very large— 
between < 40 and 50; but the constituent elements, the shades: 
given in the table nre only nineteen, and in accordance with 
these I have armnped the tables which illustrate this paper. 
Where two colour-nutbers are set down, I have assigned to the 
former two-thirds of the whole valuc; where three are 


‘Though the colours in the British Anthro, Notes and Queries were taken. 
from those af M. Broca, and eg m with his kind. assistance, they are not. 


sinolutely identical with, those of the latest edition af the Paris Queries. In 
шу отп inm the British anes are on the whole better executed, and 
prohahly Hress en than the French ones. 

The principal differences appear to be the following -—22 is yellower 
lighter in the British, 2 BET gry rather tha pink, on lighter sone of 
MM WEN Шар 30 is lighter, 30 red, 81 is not of quite so deep 


ja) & xmmll madieum of yellow ; 32 i» pinker amd 


and includes 
ghi aa ауа 36 li ter, P. ss ts lighter anal less grey, 45 is lighter, A darker 


A 
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wer ‘end love ктеу: 63 and 54 are left out in the British. | 
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— mentioned, which the actual complexion stands, I have 
ICs hir ipe natn tone yar to 

of the others The darkest shade met with in the c 

| skin was far removed. from Mack ]t was 42, a i doo idi 

yellow, and. oceurn i patty only ance among the 38 New 

а шеп (їп a mainlander from Wage дй), twice in 
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Shin in certain Oriental Races. 261 


Examination of the tables brings out strongly the prevalence | 


of reddish hues in most of the peoples observed, but especially 
in the Pacific Islanders, of whatever race.’ The Chinese are an 
exception ; in them yellow preponderates, and grey is common, 
but pale reddish hues are far from being otherwise, The varin- 
tion among the Chinese is considerable: of twelve, two were to 
my eye purely n red. (21 and 26-32), three purely yellow, 
two orange, and five of sundry mixed hues, into which grey 
entered more or less. The Fokien people are easily distinguished 
from other South Chinamen; at least so easily, that having 
seen опе, І мах able to diapnese the next that I met with, though 
the one was pale yellow and the other light grey (23-52 and 24). 
Both had features almost European, with well-formed aquiline 


Trt will be observed that in respect of colour, the Chinese and 
the Australinms are mutually exclusive; with all the other 
races examined the former have at least one point of contact, 
according to my second table, Still, the correspondence ig 
not exuct except in two eases among the Oriental series: it ia 
only the New Guinea men and the Maoris, both of the Malay 
syrup who reproduce exactly a colour type or combination 
lound in the Chinese, viz, 21 of Broca. There is really more 
likeness in this respect between the Chinese and Europeans 
than is generally supposed. An Amoy man and a Macao man, 
who professed to he of Chinese blood, and showed no other 
indication of European admixture, yielded me Nos. 24 and 
24-25, the only ones by which I could designate my Englishmen. 
And at a scouring-pool, wherein a number of Englishmen and 
Chinamen were working together bare-legoed, it was difficult and 
sometimes impossible to distinguish the darker Europeans from 
the fairer Chinese, by the colour of the legs alone. I lay no 
stress on this pointas showing the presence of an Arian element 
in the Chinese ; though some may do sọ; and though the fact 
ey certain on other prounda. | | 

"iere is a great difference in the degree to which skins 
tan or blacken from exposure, and errors are often còm- 
mitted ns to the natural colour of races in consequence of this 
fact. Ths my Melanesians (from Fiji, New Caledonia. Maranoa, 
and an unknown island) were naturally of a lightish red or 
orange colour, decidedly lighter, on the whole, than the Austra- 
lians or even the New Hebrideans. But they burn almost black, 
much darker than either of the races with whom I have com- 
pared them. Their natural colour is identical with that of the 

PT regret having made no exact notes on the Somuli, many of whom 1 жал nt 
They are the rexdest of men, and reproduce in modern times the ancient 
| d onventional ?) Egrptian male of the old paintings, 
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‚ darker among the Maoris, as might be expected, perhaps, from 

the Maori pedigree, —— 
__ The New Hebrides people are darker than those of Eastern 
New Guinea and the neighbouring islands. They seem to vary 
in the several islands п good deal, but on the whole are almost 
as dark as the Australians, with a little more of the red element. 
Here aguin, it is by no means the darkest individuals who burn 
to the bluckest hue by exposure. 5 | 

My two series of Mooris, one of adult males, the other of 
children, were gotten, at the ill-fated village of Wairoa, near 
Lake Tarawera, a few months before the catastrophe which 
destroyed it The subj ects were all of the Arawa tribe, Ther 
may have been a European cross in some of the subjects, but I 
took no observations where I had any suspicion; and indeed 
the Arawa, havin scarcely any white oeople living among them, 
ara Of purer A RR SS A tribes. | 

The Siochalese, who were observed in Queensland, came out 
[еза red thon I should have ex; чцей. One of them, whose 
chest and arms marked 28, y a face of an almost sooty 
blackness, 


In are of tint the burnt-in colours of the G tjerati Laacars 
and of the so-called Portuguese of Goa may be compared to the 
natural colours of the New Guines men and. New Hobrideans; 
but they are less red. in tone; and some of the Goanese have a 
distinct yellow or olive element, which may be a legney from 
their boasted European ancestors, some amall partion of whose 
blood they still retain. 

The depth of colour to which Europeans, even Englishmen, 
may attain under free exposure to a tropical sun, is not perhaps 
generally known. North Queensland is a fairl healthy country 
for Europeans: the air ia clear and dry, 2d the sun is ex- 
tremely powerful, but exposure to it is not shunned asit is in 
most hot countries. The young men on whom [ made my ob- 
servations were fair examples of their rac one, indeed, a 
colonial by birth, was “blond ardent” by nature; but they were 
all accustomed to expose their arms freely to the aun, The 
Tesult. may be seen in niy tables; on the whole my Envlishmen’ 
Were fanned to very nearly the same points аз my Chinamen, and | 
two out of three became darker than my fairest Gujerati, 






! Mr. Guppr gives 42. 35, and $8 aa ihe prevailing colours in the Solomon 
clothed Austmlima, T am told that the darkest af the Pacific Islanders are the 
raup, and thet they are blue-black“; but thie last 
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Discussion, 


President was the result of observations made under circumstances 
which most travellers would have let alip. Wherever Dr, Beddoe 
had halted bo had made observations of the varions races he 
came in contact with, and had consequently been able to present 
to the Institute a valuabla paper. In connection with his obser 

tions on Australian Aborigines; Dr. Garson inquired whether or 


not Dr. Beddoe had ohaerved any physical differences in the people 





ofthe varions parts of Anstralia he had visited which would lead 


him to the conclusion that there was or had existed more than one 
race of Australian natives, as some anthropologists had tried to uhow. 
The question was an important one in cannection with the ethno- 
raphy of that part of the world where, in some respecte, well- 
eine varieties of mankind were met with, removed from one 


Cuüother by comparatively no. great distances, as for example, the 


Tasmanians, now extinct, with their woolly orfrizzled hair, and the 
Australians now known to us with their long straight or wavy hair, 
but whose cranial characters were much more. nearly allied to the 
Tasmanians than the character of their hair would indicate. Any 
information which would help to elucidate the ethnogrnaphical 
history of these races would be & valuable contribution to our 
knowledge. 

Professor A. C. Hannos referred to the colour of the black 
Papaana of Torres Straita and the neighbouring coast of: New 
Guinea. Their colour ia very similar to that of the natives of 
Tanna and other islands of the New Hebrides group, ie, à very 


dark reddish-brown. The colour appears to be decidedly darker 
than that of the Papuons of the south-east peninsula of New 
Guinea, He inquired whether Dr. Beddoe had made a momoran- 


dum as to whether the skins of the natives were oiled or not at the 
time the colour notes were taken, as oil on the skin somewhat 
modifies its shade of colour. 

Mr. Biainook remarked that he was interested in Dr. Beddoc's 
avowal that Broca’s types were: insufficient to describe the shades 


«f colour observed by him, having understood that the modern 


tendency wie rather towards closer grouping. He would like to 
elicit Dr. Beddoe's opinion whether, for practical purposes, Broca's 
types should be meressed in number, | 

Dr, Berpûg, in reply, said he had seen hardly ony Australians 
except those who were natives of either the coast or the interior of 
North Central Queensland, and these appeared to him to belong 
to one and thesame race. In answer to Professor Haddon, he did 
not think the skin was sensibly darkened by oiling in any of the 
cases observed : no doubt the wild blacks in Queensland made nse 


‘ofp mixture of snake's gni and charcoal as a cosmetic; but the 


blacks he examined were semi-civilized, and near] y the same might 


be said of his Popoangand Melanesians, 
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The Secrerany then read the following Paper:— 





Maxwees, Costows, Sueenstrions, aad ReLIGIONS of SOUTH 
| | АЕРШСАЧ ТЕПБЕВ8. 


By the Rev. Jaaes Macpoxanp, Reay, Caithness, N.D. = 


T. Tur information contained in the following pages is in a large a 
*  aneasure the result of a twelve years residence in Africa, In „1. 
| 1875 1 went to Lovedale, where Î resided Гога уен and a half, 3 
` and came into constant contact with Giatas and Fingoes. 

Thereafter I spent a number of. years in the Transkai, and had | 
| Gehlekas, and Tembus;— ————— ss ү -- 
During my stay here occurred the Glaleka war of 1877-78. < 
From 1880, till I returned to this country in 1887, I was 
engaged chielly in organizing the Scottish Missions in the 

T gions devastated by the Basuto-Tembu ‘wars of 1879-80. Ж 

During this period I lived among Pondomisi, Pondos, Bacas, f 

Xezebis, Tolas and Hlubis, to whose habits I gave special 

attention. I propose to follow ns closely as I can in the line of % 

the questions drawn up liy Mr, J. G. Frazer, of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. And here I wish to acknowledge my obligations to. = 

those who have given, or promised, assistance in the preparation I : 

E 






E 


of these papers. The Hon, Charles Brownlee, the first living 
authority on the subject, has given invaluable assistance. 
’ Others too have taken a deep interest in the proposal to have a 
T permanent record of customs that are fast disappearing, and are 
still making enquiries. I wish specially to mention the names Жы 
of Ù. G. EL Bell, Esq, the Rev. J. Lundie, the Rev- J. W. Stirling — | н. 
and Mrs. Johanna Sutton, the lutter having made native jurispru- 

| dence a special study for yeurs. | | 


L 


Іх studying and recording the customs and superstitions of 

South African pooples, it is necessary to bear in mind that they 

- are of very mixed—many of nncertain—origin, and that at 

р one period or another during the last two centuries, most of 
them, have had less or more contact with men of European 

bleed, Shipwrecked sailors and even delicately-reared. ladies 

have lived and died among the tribes of the South Eastern ~ 

‘Seaboard, and contact with thora must haye infinerived iu some | 
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degree the primitive beliefs of simple barbarous people, such as 
they then were. Again, daring spirits have not been wanting— 
from the first discovery of the Capo of Good Hope—to engage 
in expeditions for discovery and hunting, and these introduced 
to the native mind sits Tui idea of fire-arm& Round this 
mystery has grown up a class of superstitions which it ia at 
times very difficult to separate from what is ancient and belongs 
properly to native mythology. It thus becomes impossible, in 
a great many cases, to arrive at a perfectly satisfactory con- 
clusion, and im eliminating what is recent one may reject what 
is of great antiquity and permanent value. In what follows 
every care has been taken ty examine and compare doubtful 
customs and superstitions, and everything that eonld be traced 
to an European origin has been rejected, and only that retained, 
where any doubt existed, which seemed to throw light on the 
life and history of the people. 

The tribes whose customs are detailed in this first paper, are 
those occupying the South Eastern Seaboard between the Cape 
Colony and Natal, and to a distance of about two hundred miles 
inland, The principal Of these are :—Ginéas, Gtalekas, Tem bas, 
Pondos, Pondomisi, Xezehis, Hlubis, Fingoes, and Basutos. 

The Zulus: may also bo regarded as in the main having the 
same superstitions and customs as those nimed. These tribes, 
the Basutas exoepted, speak a common language, with moditi- 
cations of. dialect : they are all tillers of the ground and owners 
of cattle. They have, in the main, the same precise form of 
government ami similar systems of law. None of them have a 
Written langnape, nor any means of making a permanent record 
of any events. Laws are handed down from ene generation to 
another by oral tradition, through a class of men who devote 
their whole attention to such work, while history is chiefly 
remembered in the form of song, commemorative of great 
victories and deeds of valour done by men of renown, 

. South African natives are divided into clans, tribes, subtribes, 
and families, all. under paramount nnd subordinate chiefs and 
heads of families—which latter has a much wider signification 
than among Europenns —the family comprising many households, 
sons, grandsons, sons-in-Inw, and other connections, Wealth is 
usually the door by which a man comes to be regarded as the 
head of a family, while connection with some royal household is 
the рар tothe most insignificant subordinate chieftain- 
ship. The orivin of royalty is lost in the mists of antiquity, bu 
it was doubtless primarily based on military prowess, Almost 
every second family claims kinship, directly or indirectly, with 





some royal household, and princes of the blood are found with 
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| | Among the families of paramount chiefs intermarriages are ”س‎ 
EL frequent, so that most of the tribes are in this way less or more - 
connected by ties of. blood ns among Europénn nations, Such а 
| elutionships, however, do not preclude war between the zJ 
| respective clans, But while marrinzes nre. frequent, two chiefs j 
T of equal standing as paramount can never moet. If they did, 
T one must salute the other, and salutation acknowledges the 
- superiority in rank of the chief saluted. If there is no saluta- 
tiom each chief's followers fall to blows, and a struggle leading 
to intertribal war is the result. Subordinate chiefs have each 
` their places of precedence assigned to them, and no friction ever 
^o takes place. Subordinate chivfs visiting’ in another tribe always 
E salute those whose guests they are. The writer once invited 
T two paramount chiefs ton public function; vach ascertained that 
Г the other hul been asked; neither came. They could not meet 
> even under the roof of a stranger. Numbers of their followers | 
P — appeared, and eluborate apologies were tendered on behalf of the 
D great men. So much for royal etiquette. among the ruling 
ГК — classes of the swarthy pa mation of Sonth Pair. Africa. 
E In dress there is le dillerenee between one tribe and N 
T another, but fashions in form and colour change frequently, and К 
the sume fashion is seldom observed in many tribes at the same И 
T ë bime agone tribe adorns nll garments with shells, unother with f 
bends or prepared hits of wood, all of which may be reversed ^v 
in a few years, The hair on the other hand is so worn n 
as to. indicate the tribe to which n man belongs; and a royal <. 
messenger sent home with his hwir eut is equivalent to A . 
declaration of war. E 
Tribal names are rarely the names of plants or animals, and : 
totema am unknown The Basutos call themselves the А 
^ Bakwena," or croculile people, and they regard the crocodile c 
аз sacred. The Bechuanas к called the “ Hatlapi,” ie, swim 4 
iri et fish peo la, A nes special superstition can be traced to р 
| ео however, a number of animals that —— ^ — 
T are saris and killing wh which would entuil disease among — «^ 
sickness and death of children, and generally dire calamity to E 
Ф the luckless wight whose foolhardiness would lead him to 
commit such un aggravated offence against custom and the 
| known wish of the spirit» of his ancestors Among such 
| animals may be mentioned the Abyssinian hornbill, or hrown 
.. easle of the Cape Colonists, the tufted crane, and. the common 
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А "rth snd аы Aer ihia ith of a child the mother is 
secluded for a month, reckoned by lunar time, and this period 

of svelusion is called incubation, without which the woman's ~~~ 

fertility would cease. He diet duri: g this period is subject to 
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1 ‘no special observance; during pregnancy there is a certain 
ч restriction ordnined by custom, but departure from it is not 
/ regarded otherwise than as unusual conduct on the part of the 
woman, and no evil consequences nre supposed tofollow. After 
the child is horn, and the wise women report favourably, tho 
m father NES an animal, sheep, gont, or ox—as a thank- 
Nx offering to the spirits of his ancestors, his household gods, so to 
E speak. This is also sup 1 te secure their favour on behalf 
EC of the child during the first few years of life. If this domestic 
"7 sacrifice should be neglected, and the child grows up sickly, 
Е: the magiciins are ealled in, who after much ceremony and 
P 


- 
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mystic rites, order certain sacrifices to be offered to 7 pitinte 
the offended spirits, and as the major portion of all animals 
sacrificed ‘Is eooked and euten, the magicians never stint the 
number of victims, nor are they careful to curtail the days of 


T feasting connected with such religious observances. The father 
» із not subjected to any special treatment after the child is born, 
p" only that he is on no account to see his wife during ineubation 
BÉ. time. 


Numes are given to children in the most arbitrary manner. 
D Often passing events serve to suggest a name, and not infre- 
р. quently the childname is in after years rejected in favour of 
"T, one supposed to describe some personal characteristic or 
peculiarity of gait or figure. But while the namo is selected at 
haphazard, there are other observances which must on no 
account be neglected. During incubation the wise women 
sprinkle the child d daily with a decoction of herbs, and repent 
certain rhymes, mostly utterly meaningless, which are supposed 
to ensure natural development and physical health. Then 
- there is 4 fire of aromatic tomboti wood kindled at intervals on 
. the floor, and the’ child is passed and repassed through the 
smoke. This insures mental vigour, wisdom, valour, strategy, 
and eloquence of speech. The spirit of fire escapes in the smoke 
as it ascends, and this the chila receives and retains, providing 
. the smoking process is duly performed by qualified persons. 
Children are never killed or maimed at birth, and a large family 

ig regarded as a murk of specinl honour. Wlwen the elder or 
ürstborn children die from any cause, the domestic sacrifices at 

hirth are made more ¢ostly, and are performed by a tribal priest. 

In the domestic life of the people the father rules supreme in all 

things, and the children are surnamed after him and belong to 


et el id all 
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his tribe. Neither father nor mother can transfer children to 
another clan, and persons residing amony other tribes than their 
wn atl regard themselves as. members of that to which their 
HOW forefathers belonged. 

lf. A woman at inarriage becomes a member of her husband's 
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— drink milk" Such foster-children have during life all the 


- before they can be initiated into the rights of manh 
undergo circumeisinn, which is usually performed between the 
-sixteenth aml eighteenth year, and this being the most im- 


they rove they have tos 
when “white boys” nre about, stealing is not by any means a- 
simple art, nor is failure in the attempt the end of the affair. 





tribe. ion is never practised, but foster-parents are corn- 


mon, It is usual for à rich man to have quite a number of 


children belonging to poor parents living at his braal, "to 
regard and affection for their foster-parents as is represented by 


Sir Walter Scott at having at one time existed in the Highlands 
of Scotland. No special E the receiviug 


of n foster-child into the family. It muy be | 
this virtually represents the native system of poor law, The 
rich are bound to help the poor, and a wealthy man who failed 
to lend a cow in milk to a poor neighbour with young children 
would disemee his name and dishonour the chief of his clan, 


here noted that 


would probably result in severe punishment by fine or 
sention dt soot’ iy the tribal council, 
Puberty —At puberty the life of an African may be said to 
begin, and the ceremonies that are connected with initiation 
into manhood are both elaborate and protracted. © Yoma men, 
wood, 


inust 








oiant of all rites connèoted with the pertod of youth, a 
etailed account must be given. | 
At a particular season of the year, when the crops “are 
beginning to show signs of ripening, all the young men of a 
locality are cireumeised by the village dogtor, or medicine man, 
und are then isolated in huts previously prepared at some 
distance from the ordinary dwellings. Men are appointed to 
watch over the neophites, and to prevent their having inter- 
course of any kind whatsoever with women, They daub the 


young men all over with a pure white clay, which for the 
peri 


of probation is their- distinguishing badge. During the 

four or ¢ix months’ training which they have to undergo they 
are subjected to considerable privations, What butchers’ meat 
ne steal, and aa every one is on the alert 


They are beaten unmercifully for their clumsiness, while a suc- 
cessful foray is regarded as deserving of all praise. They are also 
compelled to do vidlent bodily exercise in dancing and running; 
are often kept awake for several consecutive nights; beaten with 
saplings over the arms and thighs, and at intervals deprived of 
food for varying periods, all of which is. meant to harden them 
and render them indifferent to toil, privation, and pain. That a 
good many die in the training ix a minor detail. Atthe close 


of the initiatory rites the white clay is washed off their bodies; 
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proceed to the residence of the head of the clan, where the 
elders of the tribe have already assembled. Their bodies are 
now anointed with oil and smeared over with red clay (ochre). 
Harangues from the elders, minister of war, chief magician, and 
barnia follow. They are told that now they had washed off their 
white clay, and os all utensils, tools, and clothing which the 
hod used during their isolation had been burned nlong with 
their temporary huts, so all that belonged to boyhood must be 
of the past and re-appear no more in their lives. They are now 
men; men's work and privileges are to be theirs, and the menial 
doties of childhood—herding, hoeing, and ordinary drodgery— 
is to devolve in future on their younyer brothers, “At this atage 
arme are plaeed in their hands, and this is the sign of full man- 
hood. With these they are to defend their chief, avenge his 
wrongs, wage war at his word, anil generally use their weapons 
as he directs, even if it be against their own mothers, and we 
shall see that even this extreme of fidelity is occasionally de- 
manded, There is no tattooing, knocking out of teeth, or any 
malformation whatever connected with the initistory rites, nor 
are these ever practised except asa matter of personal choice 
or adornment. Various parts of the body are tattooed, but from 
the throat to the abdomen is most frequently selected, and the 
marks are generally in groupa of parallel rows, thus :— 
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with considerable variety of detail ii the case of individuals. 
The face is very rarely tattooed, and in no case do such marka 
Serve os S wem badges for either men or women. 
Among both Zulus and Pondos the eirs of boys anid girls ате 


' pierced, and distended so as to admit a very thick quill; but tlis 


practice is not connected with any period of life, and is merely 
intended as a personal adornment or, more correctly, a receptacle 
for ornaments in the form of earrings or small tapering horn- 
shaped reeds, which hang dependent over both shoulders, the 
points looking forwards and upwards, the reed being fixed in 
the lobe of the ear as if in a | 

Girls nt puberty are. grouped and isolated in much the same 
manner as boys are One of the old women of the village 
/ = frzical operation, and after a period of sechi- 
Т е and perform various obscene pretia, 
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which are brought to a close by the slaughter of an ox in 
honour of the event. To this subject further reference must be 
nade in another place. 

AMarriage,.—À mnu is free to marry a woman of his own or 
any other tribe if there is no blood relationship between them. 
The precise degrees of consanguinity are not very clearly defined, 
buta man and woman whose origin can be traced to a common 
ancestor cannot marry, nor can they without breach of law have 
aexual intercourse one with another. Breaches of these laws 
are not supposed to be followed by any special evil effects, but 
should there be issue and the child die, it is attributed to 
the displeasure of the ancestors. Fines invarinbly follow 
breaches of the marriage law,  lllegitimacy i& very rare, but 
this is largely owing to the knowledge the medicine men have of 
medicinal herbs which produce abortion, Adultery is common, 
and frequently a woman allures with the knowledge of hur 
husband, as to him belongs the fine inflicted by the chief on 
conviction. Polyandry does not exist, but polygamy is universal, 
and various reasons are adduced in defence of the practice. It 
has been the custom from time immemorial. A man may not 
have connection with a woman during either menstruation, preg- 
nancy, or Inctation, and a multiplicity of wives is supposed to be 
necessary on physiolegical grounds, | 

A man obtains a wife by giving her father a certain number 
of cattle, but though often called such, this is not purchase in 


the ordinary sense of the word, The woman retains certain 
rights, and. the cattle are as much a guarantee for the husband's 
good bebaviour as the price of the wife. She may not be ill- 
treated or chastised wise well-defined Limits; she can neither 
be re-sold or dismissed from her husband's house without good 
cause publicly proven; and the cattle paid for her revert to. 
herself in case of ill-treatment or desertion, while the husband - 
claims them should she desert him. 
There ія no Special preparation necessary before ‘marriage, 
The bride at the close of the ceremonies is taken to her husband's 
home, when a- separate hut is set apart for her vse, and which 
she is to occupy permanently whether she is the first wife or 
not. The choice of a wife seldom lies with the bridegroom. im 
the case of a first wife, and the choice of a husband is never in 
the hands of the bride onder almost any circumstances, The 
parents of eligible young people talk the matter over; diseuas 
the mutual advantages a marriage between the young folk would | 
be to them, and if the necessary preliminaries are only satis~ 
factorily urranged, the young man's father informa him it ia 
settled thnt so and so is to be his wife. Неда 
amb*ions, nnd may never have seen his ini 
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her name; but he is as a rule, too wise to offer any serious 
remonstrance, for by so doing he is "throwing ashes" on the 
head of his parent, and running a risk of being consigned to the 
care of some old woman of the village till he has learned better 
manners amd how to respect hia seniors and forefathers. 

In the case of a “chief wife" the bridegroom may not see her, 
seldom does if à man of tribal standing, till after the whole of 
the marriuoe ceremonies are performed ; greater latitude is 
allowed in the case of aubordinate or “ little ^ wives 

When the families have agreed upon the union, and the time 
їв fixed for the ceremonies, the bride starts upon her journey, 
going by easy stages and avcompanied by her bridesmaids and 
the groomsmen, the number being regulated by the mnk of the 
parties. -As illustmting the jealousy with which custom is 
guarded, I shall quote a short passage from an article by the 
Hon. Charles Brownlee, than whom no man living is a better 
authority on native customs and laws. Mr Brownlee suys, ^ A 
young Zulu soldier came to the station in great distress — He 
informed Messrs. Champion and Grout that a few days previously 
he and a companion were travelling to headquarters to join their 
regiment; that at a village where they stayed they went into the 
iawu (stranger's hut); that there he took n mat, and on unrolling 
it found head ornaments and articles of femule dress such as are 
used only by the myal family. Seeing this he again rolled up 
the mat, and piit it aside, It belonged toa girl of the king's 

rem on her wuy to the capital, who had stayed there with 
other girls and attendants on the previous night. She had forgot 
her mat and her ornaments, Оп arriving at headquarters he 
was at once detailed for cattle guard, but on his return in the 
evening he was told by a young man of his regiment that his corm- 
panion had beeu pat to death for touching the mat and ornaments 
of tha * king's children; and that he himself was to be put to 
death ... A girl, Inbikicane, having overheard the soldier's 
atery, went at once and told her father, who arrested the шап, 
The matter being repeated to Dingan, he sent orders without 
further trial for the exeention of the poor fellow, and three or 
four days after I heard some boys describe with great glee the 
manner of his execution, which’ seemed to afford them infinite 

aAmtisement.” 

When the bridal party arrive a specially prepared hut is set 
pert for them, and attendants are placed at their disposal. On 
he following—and in the ease of persons of rank— for ишу 

days there is a procespqie ageling about the precise number, 
i nd ola Ж ш бае to be given. When this is | 
Pe Mestaction of all the parties, à. great ^ 
| which friends, neighbours, anii ra 
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tainers are invited. At this feast at least one head of cattle 
must be killed, or the mar is irregular and may be neg 
the shedding of blood being the e proof of a legal marriage. ‘hile 


all this bargaining aud rejoicing goes on outside, and people are 


making merry with wine (Kalfir beer) and milk flowing freelv, 


the bride is secluded ; in fact, strictly confined to her hut, where 


she sits closely veiled and jealously gui wrded. The bridegroom 
is not allowed to see her, but at the relia of the preliminaries 
the bridegroom's friends are admitted to see and inspect her, 
when her veil is raised by one of her attendants, The interview 
over, she resumes her veil and retires to her privacy till again 
called, this time to be conducted to her hughand’s house, when 
she, often for the first time, sees the man to whom she has been 
married, andl settles down to the ordinary domestic duties of 
Afiiean village ife with no further ado or ceremony of any 
find. To the ordinary course of native life, as understood by 
Kuropenns, there is not much interruption. There is no co- 
habitation during menstruation; during pregnancy ; during the 
titne the mother is nursing, or before going to war; but this 
latter custom will fall to be discussed under the usages of wur. 
"There are cases in which men exchange wives, but the arrange- 
ment is of a temporary nature, and each woman remains the 
wife of her original husband, and any children born during 
such exchange belong! to the lawful husband. Transfer of wives 
would not be rec ed or allowed by law. A frequent cause 
of exchange is sterility on the part of one or both wives, it being 
found that oceasionally an exchange results in children being 






"born. The custom is net common, and has no recognized legal 


sanction, though the position of the children shows that it does 
enter into their system of jurisprudence. 


Among Zulus and Pondos, tlie brother or next-of-kin eohabits | 


with the widow to raise up children to the decensed, but this is 


again utterly at variance with the custom among the Те 






and Gintas. In either case the widow, as a rule, remains 
динне а of her husband's family, and if she has children, ı enjoys 
property. She herself may return to her own people, but in 





that case she has to leave her children behind, and practically 


disinherit herself of the widows righ its. H &he has no û 
her late husbund's relatives may | 
paid for her at marriage, and she in that case retains no claim 








дЕн in them. The reason underlying this is that she, 
See ese bearing af children Sere 


bargain is cancelled; while he — 
‚ран do for reaping of as ЩЕ ether 


» Sareea | 


ship of them, and in great measure the care of their 


restitution of the cae 
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Women of twenty or under married to octogenarians as minor 
wives, having children with the same regularity that is expected 
when both husband and wife are young. The “ faney man” is 
a recognized institution among the ea wives of oll men, 

One other peculiarity remains to be noted. Should u childless 
widow return to her own people, and the cattle be restored 
to her late husband's representatives, und she re-marry, the 
restored cattle must again be handed over to her friends. Ty 
this last, case it is not she who failed as a wife, a» is evidenced 
by another man marrying her. 

After a man is married he has to be very reserved in the 
presence of his mother-in-law, whom he muy addresa, but never 
on any subject beyend what is absolutely necessary. A newly- 
married woman may not see her father-in-law unlesa when 
veiled, and does not speak to him under any pretext. The time 
during which these restraints are imposed and observed varies 
according to the. rank of those interested, from a. few weeks to 
many months, or till after there are children of the marriage; 
when the normal manner of life is resumed, There is no 
restraint between other relations, such as brothers and sisters, 
consins or brwthers and sisters-in-law. | 

Disease. and. Death. — With the exception of natural decay, 
the result of old age and infirmity, diseuse and death is onli 


marily attributed to witchoraft, though it is acknowledged 
that men are born with disease’ in their constitution, and that 


this may lead to death from natural causes, Which cannot be 
explained. As scab in sheep is supposed to be a natural defect 
in. the anim | this opinion is held by the more ignorant 
ut it ae eee in man are beyond the reach of 
medicine or magie, an can only be accounted for b referring 
it to that convenient region, the ancestral spirit ME 
. Whena ease of sickness occurs, the medicine man ia called, and 
he prescribes certain remedies which he keeps safely guarde| 











аз а secret of his art; aml here it may be explained that many 
of these herbalists have acquired considerable skill in treating 


commen ailmenta. Among the plants from which they draw their 
supplies, the common aloe, the castor-oil plant, mux vomica, 
rhubarb, fern root (uspidium filix-mas), acacia bark, and many 
others might be cited. Lf a cure is effected, the whole affair 
ends with the offering of a domestic sacrifice ; but should the 
preseribed remedies fuil and the patient either gets worse, or 
continues without marked change, the magicians are called, and 
their trentment is ag irrational and empirical as the medicine 
man's is sensible and in accordance with reason. Should they 

“The digease ig the result of some offence given to 


sl to appease their wrai The 
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bones and fat are carefully collected and burned, and as the 
smoke aacends, the magician, assuming the priestly character, 
prays thus," Ye who are above, who have gene before, look 
upon us in pity,and remove our affliction. Ye who see it js not 
the dead we offer, hear, Itisblood. We repent, Will yon not 
relent. and be favourable to us who offer sacrifice to you now ?” 
A rich reward awaits the magician should the patient recover, 
and there the cease ends — —— —— | ichs 

If the disease happens to be the work of wizards or witches, 
an entirely different course of treatment is necessary, and our 
friend the magician, being a shrewd observer of human nature, 
venerally succeeds in attributing the evil to that source which 
shall best serve his own ends. After the. patient has been 
examined, the following may be taken as a characteristic methed 


of treatment. A small portion of the skin, generally behind 
the left shoulder, is rubbed by a stone or other rough substance, 
till slightly abraded, but not bleeding. Then a prepared horn 
ia applied, the magician sucking the smaller end, and forming a 
partial vacuum under it. The abraded surface bleeds slightly, 
and on removing the horn, he searches, or pretends to search the 
aceumtlated blood, and presently starts to his feet with an ant, 
beetle, or other insect in his ‘hand, exehiining, “There is the 
disease for you; it is now extracted; the patient shall do well” 
When improvement follows, and the expectations of the patient 
often dees much, the magician is ead arded, and takes his depar- 
ture, iter having given various dark hints about the wizard 
who originated the malady, but these are of Delphic ambiguity. 
If there should be no improvement, or the patient dies, the 





magician in that case laa to discover the author of the evil 
This department of his art is known as “smelling out" The 
first step in this ease is to offer sacrifices, the number of victims 
being regulated а to the wealth of the family, and to 
have two or three days feast ng. Thus 

tribal council is assembled, and after a number of mystic rites 
and acta of necromancy are pu the magician names the 
guilty party in the ear of the presiding chief, whereupon the 
couneil breaks up. — The chief calls for his war minister or adju- 
tant, and to him isentrusted the execution of the culprit, who is. 
generally ames before morning, unless a friendly hint is 
conveyed to him of his danger, and he seeks safety in flight 
from the tribal territory, beyond which he finds, if charged рет 

Ні 


with witehemft, a safe ssylum with any other tribe. 








property, whether he escapes or is executed, is divided between 
the chief of tlie clan and the magician, anil it i3 enripus to remark . 
that no poor man is ever found guilty of practising the we 
art, There are cases in which the wizas 
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guilty, torture is resorted to in order to extort a confession. The 
ordinary forms of torture are: & live fire stick applied to the 
Sole of the foot; suspension by the arms and gs over a nest of 
red ants, or driving pins into the fleshy parta of the body. The 
accused, after enduring this torment for some time, generally 
pleads guilty, when a spesdy death puts un end to his maleria. 
Among some tribes, the death sentence is carried out amidst the 
must protracted sufferings that the executioners can devise. 
When a chief dies, men are appointed to watch the body till 
the whale tribe ean be assembled for the funeral. An epening 
is then made in the side of the house, and the corpse bound up 
in the Jeopard-skin blanket which was the late chief's robe of 
office. The whole tribe then stand in order opposite the newly- 
made opening, and as the body is brought ont they give the 
royal salute, as if the chief were still alive and reviewing his 
troops. A grave is prepared, usually in. the gate of the centile 
fold, another entrance being made for the cattle, and that over 
the grave closed. The body is wrapped in the royal robe and 
deposited in a space hollowed out under the bank on one side. 
af apna l worn hy the depe rted are placed in the prave, ns well 
F his broken spear, walking stick, and other small personal 
effects, When the grave is closed, the whole multitude once 
more stand in order, and bowing low towards the grave, repeat 
three times, " Chief—fare thee well,” and then depart. in silence. 





> Fasting ią not uncommon on such occasions, but this will fall to 


Men are now appointed to watch over the grave day and 

- night for several years, to prevent wizards exhuming the ‘body 
ind using portions of it for the purposes of their dark art, 
Formerly it was customary to bury chiefs only, now sepulture ia 
universal except im cases of death by lightning and certain 
other accidents, Those who handled the body were unclean, and 
had to bethe in running water before associating with other men 
or partaking of food. The ghost of the departed is not feared ns 


such, it simply goes to join the other ancestral spirits, and. this 
is “going home.” The widow is secluded for some days, and 
casts away all her old clothing; after she has obtained new gar- 
ments she may be visited, and resumes her ordinary life, The 
immediate relatives fast for a day, and are unclean fill the priest 
sprinkles them with a deenction of herbs and flowers, after which 
they bathe and can acigissocinte with their fellow men. The 
men of n tribe shoei heals in token of mourning on the 

pg death of n chisi Mhary cases the relatives only shave. 
he same aged twice, and any one touching the 


polluted, and require protracted 
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treatment ot the hands of the priests, which would include 

isolation, bathing, and sacrifice. i. 
After the funeral rites are completed, and tho mourners have 
dispersed, the house occupied by the deceased at the time of his 
death is burned with all that it contains, even articles of value, 
gmin, utensils, arma, ornaments, charms, as well as furniture, 
m and bedding must be destroyed by fire. They are polluted 
resence of the dead body in the house, and cannot be 


the pore 
cleansed, nor would it be permissible to use them in amy case 
on the direct displeasure of the ancestors. This system of quasi- 
ancestor worship enters into every relation of life down to the 
minutest details, Domestic events, war, peace, agriculture, 
disease among cattle and goats, drought, floods, cold, heat, pesti- 








lence, sterility, fecundity, and almost every event or circumstance 


that affects the life of man is traced directly or indirectly to 


ancestor spirita, and na they are pleased or displeased eventa are 


propitious or the reverse. 


II. 


Property amd Inheritumee— The chief holds the land for 
communal purposes, and each member of the tribe cultivates 


a3 much as he requires. During the time a man occupies and 
uses land it is regarded as his own, and no one, not even the chief, 
can dispossess him without ample compensation. At his death 
his ground passes to his heir, but he can neither will nor other- 
wise dispose of it to any other. Even should he during his life- 
time give a portion to another, this is regarded simply as a loan, 
and does not in any sense interfere with the heir's rights. Should 
the borrower clear and improve the land at great cost and labonr, 
no compensation can be claimed from the heir, A man's land 
cannot be: put under arrest or taken possession of for debt or 
any form of liability while he remains a member of the tribe, 
For certain crimes, murder, arson, theft, &c., he can be expelled 
the community, and if taken im the act may be slain with im- 





punity. He isa wolf. 


A considerable portion of arable land is always reserved, with 


the view of giving ont new plots either to younger sons, or to 


men who may from time to time join the tribe. This reserve 
land is never in one block, but in comparatively small patches 
scattered all through the tribal allotments. Africans of to-day 
send no colonies of new arrivals te a specially reserved Goshen to 
increase and multiply where they cui retains their nationality, 
and ultimately become a troublesome or dange tor in thi 
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aman can pastore his flocks and herds wherever his fancy may 
lead him, only that the vicinity of the “Great Place,” ie, the 


chief's dwelling, is reserved specially for his own use. It may 


also be noticed that the Great. Place is never near cultivated 
land. The chiefs cattle are not supposed to be disturbed by 
such vulmar beings аз herd boys, which would happen if pas- 
tured on lands adjoining corn felda and ordinary homesteads. 
The chief has, however, other homesteads besides the Creat 
Place, and at these fields are cultivated and the ordinary occu- 
рете of life carried on the same as at. any other man's dwel- 
ng. To serve the chief as steward at such places is a post of 
highest honour. ©” 

Besides the lands maed for &rahle and pastoral purposes, we 
almost invariably find huge stretches of forest and plain re- 
served for the purposes of the clase On these high-lving 
pens the game is left undisturbed, except during the winter or 
hunting season. Hunts are then organized on a great scale, and 
continued for days atatime. On such expeditions hundreds of 
men and dogs accompany the chief The ordinary warrior's spear 
—Asseoni—is the only weapon. I of course speak of the custom 
before the natives became familiar with fire-arms, and the un- 
written law is, that to him who first draws blood, however 
insignificant the scratch, belongs the quarry. The animals of 
the chase comprise what is usually described as the “ Large 
game of Africa.” I am not aware that natives ever succeeded in 
xilling full grown elephants before the introduction of fire-arms, 
and a lion they hardly attack, unless indeed he is old and lazy, 
and becomes very troublesome about their homesteada, Whole 
villages have been known to migrate to avoid a place where 
lions had taken up their quarters. I am not aware of any 
superstition connected with killing lions, though among some 
tribes the hippopotamus is sacred. | 
- In the matter of inheritance, though apparently confusing, 
their system of law iş better defined than in almost any other 
branch of jurisprudence When a man has but one wife his 
ellest son із his heir, and inherits all his civil and material 
rights a3 atribeaman. He is also entitled to a certain propor- 















tion of all movable property. The residue may be divided . 


between other members of the family in any proportions 
Daughters can thus inherit, though in practice this seldom 
happens. They are supposed to get married and add to the 
fathers wealth, and when past the ordinary age of marriage, 
are regarded as a failure and become little better than domestic 


c drudges, or so much useless lumber. Theirs is a rather hard lot. 


Where there are more wives than one the position is complicated 


by a variety of regulations. The first wife may not be, und 
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seldom is, the chief wife. It is the latter's eldest son who is the 
heir, but at the same time the first wife's eldest aon has a claim 


“superior to that of other sons of subordinate wives. During the 


father’s life-time he usually кла his property to the 
respective households, always subject to the heir's claims, and 
tae vie y not so apportioned is equally divided, the heir 
taking the larger share according to a recognised ratio. When 
a man has no heir, he can will his movable property to others 
than relatives, subject to a certain claim which his brother, if his 
‘mother's son, has. His civil rights lapse and revert to the chief, 
in whose gift they are to conferon whom he will, Whena man 
dies hoth heirless anil intestate, his brother, if his mother's son, 
is the heir-at-law, or failing such brother, then the nephew. If 
he had no full brother, then that one of his father's sons highest 
in rank by other wives is the heir, and takes all the rights which 
would belong to a full brother, ‘The wife's relations do not 
inherit, nor do the daughters or sisters of the баба ай 


intestate estate, nor under any circumstances other than the very 
“pare cases alreudy referred to. | 
-Tt not unfrequently happens that the youngest son is the heir, 
na the chief wile may be the one married last, and as her son is 
the heir, should she have only one, he, though the youngest of the 
family, takes precedence. of all his brothers, and is trained and 
educated in all tribal customs and traditions to take his father's 
place. Offices of honour and power often pass from father to 
son, m& also such arts as medicine, sorcery, and other occult 
sciences. 


Fire—Africans obtain fire by preparing two pieces of wood. 


One hos a hollow dug in its side, the other is carefully rounded | 


at the end so as to fit loosely into the pitor hollow. The process 


after this differs in no essentinl from what is common among most 


savages. The upright stick is grasped between the palms of the 


hands and revolved lightly and rapidly, men relieving. ûnê 


another in order that the motion may hot Ше interrupted. When 
once obtained fire is kept always burning When possible. There 
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are no ceremonial observances connected with fire as such, though — 


it enters largely into the ceremonies connected with the ргерат- _ 
ation of charms and medicine, and in such ceremonies ns were 


referred to in connection with new-born infants. - 
The origin of fre is attributed simply to the power er spirit 
1 wes as burn, but no explanation 1s offered asto 












L how such latent power can be made active by friction. They 








to the effect lof rubbing the 
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 bably a crude form of a well-known fact which has slowly filtered 


hrough the native mind from European sources, and probably 
roduced in connection with the mystery of fire-arms, round 
which cluster numerous legends indicating the superstitious fears 

Food — Almost all articles of food are nsed, though certain 
animals are unclean to men though not to women and children, 
while others ore unclean to all. To men, swine, hates, fish, 
domestic fowls, ducks, geese, and turkeys are unclean, but all 
wild fowl may be eaten. Women again may eat all the above, 
except fish, which is classed with serpents and must not be 
partaken of by any. — P 

Men frequently hunt hares and wild pigs for the tise of their 
women and children, but though they may kill and dress them, they 
must not be eaten on pain of being polluted. There is no reason 
nsaicgred for abstinence from the articles named, nor do they ex- 
plain why they should be unclean. The observance is simply 
referred to custom, and that none of their people ever did 
otherwise, | | | 

There are no specified times when particular articles of food 
may be eaten or abstained from, on the ground of such articles 








being unclean, though for other reasons there are restrictions 
imposed, but these will fall to be considered in other connec- 


tona, 






ordinary m art, and are waited upon by the 
women and children, who as a rule eat after the mon have finished, 
hough it is à frequent habit for men to throw small portions 
to the children, who generally sit in a group together, waiting 
their turn at the food busin, The only reason that can beas- 
signed for men and women eating apart is the subordinate position 
af woman, who practically becomes a chattel after marriage, und 


receiving such signa ol favour as may be extended to her with 
due thankfulness. To act otherwise involves the taking of 
another wife, who for the time being becomes the favourite. What 
lias been said of eating applies to ordinary everyday family life, 
but to this habit there is in tines of great plenty an important 
exception, Then the principal meal of the dwy is taken about 
1l eelock a.m., and in publie. A little before that time each 


шап in the village sends what has been prepared for him, 


ordinarily boiled millet and fermented milk, to some shady or 


"sheltered spot, and all slowly saunter to the appointed pluce 


where they sit and talk, taking their meal very leisurelv, and 
exchanging portions, when different articles have 
repared for them. — The women on such occasions usually 


E spective huts with their children, and any man or 
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woman sho, through accident or ns a stranger has no food, shares 
in whatever is going. They ure, however, supposed to be fed by 
the head of the village, It is he alone who is responsible for 
hospitality. Often the same basin or tub is used to hold the 
food. òf a considerable mimber- óf persons, and in that case each 
has a large spoon, with which he lifts a portion, enting it with 
the aid of his fingers, Giving a stranger a separate vessel apart 
from the family basin would be regarded ss an insult. lt ia 


supposed to indicate fear of some contagious disease such ns 






p rosy. In the evening the meal is taken in the hut, but 
oth 


erwise differs in no essential from the forenoon meal, except 
that flesh is more frequently used at night than during the day, 
which, however, may be regarded as equivalent to late dining! 

There is no DRM NONE. South African tribes — In 
but in what eonnection tradition does not make clear; most 
probably enemies slain in war Prisoners seem to have been 


retained as domestic drudgea. They neither use the blood of 


men or animals for any purpose of ordinary food, but both enter 


into the кыне of certain of the magician’s decoections 
^ There is no o 


hjeetion to blood being seen and handled nt any 
time, only nien must neither see nor touch the blood uf 
menstruation. It ie uncleanness. ا‎ 

Fasting is a recognized semi-religious practice, and is observed 
ufler the death of a chief or. relative, and on special occasions, 
when great events are expected to happen. When a chief dies 
the whole tribe fasta, usually for one day, but in special circum- 
stances longer, At the conclusion of the fast the ordinary 
method of life is resumed without any ceremony, The seclusion 
of widows after the husband's death is called fasting, though 


this does not imply abstinence from food. Among the tribes 


whose customs are under consideration fasting has in great 


measure been discontinued, but according to their own traditions 
fasts were observed much more frequently in former times, and 
lor a much larger number of objects, chiefly connected with 
disease and death, together with exceptional events; the ap- 
pearance of à brilliant comet; an eclipse of the sun, and 

About 1857, certain of the South African’ tribes beeame 


possessed by an extraordinary delusion. I refer to it partly 





to illustrate the nature of their fasts, anil purtly also tai show the 


ү ка magicians. Shortly before the date 


ed to there had been a good denl of guerilla warfare 
ween the English settlers and the native tribes, resulting in 
confiscation of territory. Under this the nntives sinarted, and 
cast about for s means of revenge. In previous wars ther had 


bet 
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g been heavily handicapped by the necessity of guarding their 
Ч cattle in comparatively open country, where cavalry could 
| operate with effect. An i 


B fect. An impostor named Umlanjeni predicted 
that if the confederate tribes slaughtered all their cattle, 


1 destroyed every peck of corn, and left the ground untilled in the 
h. pring, that at a given time their ancestors would rise and drive 


- the Engliah into the sea whence they came. He further alleged 
that he saw in his visions the cattle belonging to the ancestors 
coming in huge droves over the hills, m that after the ex- 
| ulsion of the English, every man could have aa many as he 
ч had provided folds for before the eventful day, The corn pits 
also were to be filled without tillage. 
This delusion took possession of their fevered im: rinatinns, 
F and a number of tribes destroyed every hoof and left their 
| corn lying in heaps to rot. Feasting, dancing, and warlike 
demonstrations occupied their whole time. In vain the Govern- 
ment tried to avert the impending ruin. Nothing could be 
; done but await the development of events and prepare for war. 
Before the arrival of the eventful day which happened to be 
» the morning after ful! moon, solemn fasts were appointed amd 
| observed. Every hill amoked with sacrifices offered to. the 
Р ancestors, and on the evening preceding the resurrection day a 
: solemn sarvice was held under a hill near the mouth of the great 
Ке River, at which tens of thousands of expectant men were 
present. The sign given by Umlanjeni was that on the morning 
succeeding the full moon the sun was to rise double. During 
1 that memorable night not an eya closed. Young men feasted, 
. drank, danced, and carried on high revelry, while the older sat in 
silent groupe, or walked кашу about the huge fold prepared 


E for the risen cattle of the chiefs. As the night wore on, and 

















feebly shining stars, the anxiety deepened till the dawn of day 
proclaimed the sun's returning once more. As the king of day 
showed the edge of his disc above the horizon all eyes were 
companion lagged behind, and already black fear entered hearts 
which a little ago beat high with hope and expectation. Uin. 
noon, and predicted triumph on the morrow. The next twenty- 
four hours was but a sad time. Such food as had not been 
_ = destroyed was quite exhausted, and as afternoon wore to evening 
hunger reminded men of their possible plight should Umlanjeni's 
predictions prove false, But not a murmur was heard till once 
more the sun appeared in solitary majesty. After thatit was in 
vain that skilled and daring warriors urged their men to follow 

ner m" bold rush upon the Colony, if but to secure food for a 
س‎ : 






all Ша ined silent and still, under the bright moon and 
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vs 
perishing nation. Along the frontier every pass was scourely 2 
guarded, nor were hungry and s. iud men likely to force E 
them. What followed is I ntu with which in these га) 
rs we have nothing to do, nur with this delusion except as К 
lasting the magician's power, and the occasions on which n 
solemn fasts are observed. { 
Occasionally the flesh of the lion or spotted-leopard is cooked 
and eaten by men—chielly warriors, to make them cotiragéòna ,; Л 
but the practice is not general, though found among all the Р 
tribes... Portions of such animals are used by magicians (war zx 
doctors) as ingredients in preparing the decoctions used for “J 
sprinkling the warriors before entering on a campaign, and Y 
greater reliance is placed on this than on eating the flesh. 2 
There is no objection to eating s the flesh and heart of a deer. « 
Типу ін. hot induced by any article of. food, but ill-luck and M. 
diro would result from a neglect of the doctoring | 


process epit going to war, E 
Hunting and Fishing—None of the tribes of South East 
Africa ostch fish. It is unclean and belongs to the category of 1 
eptiles, which are shunned and abhorred. eS 
There are no preparations or ceremonies of any kind before | 
entering on 4 hunt, ue ond looking to the condition of one's ^ 
weapons ; nor do those left at home observe any rules differing A 
front what is done when a man is absent on business or on a i 
journey. On the hunters return he receives the ordinary 
attention due to a wearied traveller, but there are no ceremonies 
either on his own account or in connection with the animals 
he may have slain. The flesh and bones of wild animals are 
treated precisely as in the case of domestic animals, the bones: 
being thrown to the dogs. In the hunting field there are certain 
rules of precedence, but these are based on айы! rank, or _ 
hunter's fame, and are in no way interesting as a distinct _ 
charaeteristie, It may, however, be mentioned that all native _ 
hunts assume the form of a game drive, and that animals are 
killed in the most indiscriminate fashion, useful and useless. 
Agriculture—If we except the Bushmen, all African. tribes, 
towards the south, may be regarded as regular tillers of the soil. 
But there are few or no superstitions associated with the pursuit 
of agriculture as such. On the other hand, the most elaborate 
and sacred of all their observances are connected with tha min- 
-fall during the sowing mûntha. While there are no ceremy Aies 
connected with sowing, ploughing, or harvesting, there mutt be _ 
аак ploughing nor sowing till the rain-maker has "been paid 
* | 
There are some tribes, ns the Pondos, whore nothing of of the: new 
crop may be eaten till after the chief holds the jemst of first- 
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fruits. This assumes the form of an ordinary social fathering, at 
which the tribal bard attends and sings the. praises of. the year 
and the chief, The court magician is also in attendance, but his 
services are not essential; he is thererather to receive honour for 
the care bestowed on rain-making, and the success attending his 


efforts to save the crops from hail, blight, and floods, 


The Tembus, Gintas, Géalekas may eat of the new crop before 


Ше feast of first-fruits, but mèn abstain till the crops are well 
matured, while both women and children may eat pumpkin, 
maize and millet while quite green. There ja nothing peculiar 
about the fire or manner of cooking first-fruits among any of the 
tribes The completion of harvest is an occasion of social 
festivity ; but there are no tribal ceremonies, and each man suits 
his own convenience па to time, There is nothing peculiar in 
the custom, and its omission would not be regurded as entailing 
evil or affecting the next season's fruitfulness, | 

A magician 1s occasionally employed ta exercise his arts in 
order to secure a rich harvest, and prevent the destrnetion of the 
growing crops by hail or blight. The ceremonies are not 
elaborate, nor do the people attach very much importance to this 
particular form of magic. The usual custom is to kindle a fire, 
2nd as thedense smoke of green branches ascends, tocast. charms — 
shells, bits of wood or bone, leopard teeth, horse or ox hair, or 
some other specially PM substance—into the fire, and at the 
same time exorcise the aon of blight, hail, or whatever is 
ared, repeating at intervals a brief incantation for plenteous 
crops and successful harvesting. Sacrifice is not resorted to; in 





_ апу case I have never heard of an instance in which this was 


During the season of growth, hail showers nre not uncommon, 


29) and when the appearance of the sky indicates the approach of a 


storm, the magicians, secompanied by all they can muster, 
especially women, repair to eminences near the dwellings. 
"There they shout and yell in the most frantic manner to divert 
the storm from its course Such storms frequently diverge 
from the straight line, and. occasionally part into two or more 
sections in their course. This is attributed to the power of the 
magicians. He who bas the highest skill diverts the storm from 


his own locality, and should he fail it is because one more 


powerful than he was working against him, and sent the storm 


| on the coursé it took. 1 
Most anvusing incidents could be related in connection with 


this practice. One must suffice. The summer of 1885-6 Was one 
during which hail-storms were very prevalent. One day a very 





severe one passed near the writers dwelling. All the magicians 
| were out, and succeeded in diverting it to the next valley. On 
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the following day an old magician came to me, expecting to be 
complimented, and began: “The white chief is indebted to us 
to-day. There would be no fruit in his garden if we had not 


‘gone out tomeet the storm” — [ asked where the storm had gone ; 


he mentioned the valley where hisown paramount chief resided. 
I then said, “You are a curious doctor; you save my garden 
and send the hail to your own chiet. What will he say if T tell 
hitn this morming's conversation.” A roarof laughter burst from 
the bystanders, and my friend, hiding his head in his blanket, 
fied precipitately, leaving the white man for once master of the 
situation, | 

“There are no roles observed in reaping, threshing, winnow- 
ing or grinding, nor are there any special observances or uses in 
connection with the implements used in agriculture. In con- 
nection with agriculture rain-making might be appropriately 
considered, but as rain. doctors, lightning men ef hoe penus omni, 
must have a chapter devoted to themselves, it is better to defer 
these subjects till they can be grouped conveniently together. 

War—Before a tribe engages in war great meetings of the 
warriors are held, and after the decision of the Council is made 
known the braves must be prepared for the expedition. The 
war minister determines the strength of the army that 1 to take 
the field, and selects his men, ordinarily by sut-chiefs and their 
following, a certain proportion remaining at home. Tt is the prò- 
vince of the war doctor to prepare them for the field, and this 14 
done hy means of incantations, sprinkling, war paint and cursing 
of their enemies, After the army is assembled war dances are held 
in which men and officers take part. Bards sing the praises of 
their ancestors and the deeds of valour done by them, and also 
predict a glorious return for the expedition. The war doctor 
meantime makes a decoction of roots and herbs, with which he 
sprinkles the soldiers, after which they must have no connection 
with women till they return from the expedition, Should their 
een be delayed and any of them have visited their wives, 
the sprit 
siili streak on the forehead or over the eyebrows and is by no 





ans conspicuous. At the opening of a campaign war pant is 


made from herbs, but after a battle has been fought and enemies 


alain, portions of dead warriors are added to the decoction, and 
during a protracted war the army is frequently doctored. This 


is to give them courage and make them victorious. The portions: 
of the bodies of the slain used for war paint are usually the 


heart, liver, testicles, &e.. There are occasions when the war 
doctor administers a small quantity of this hell broth internally, 
but this is rare. | ——_ 

Enemies slain in battle are not aa a role mutilatal, thous’ 
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inkling has to be redone, The war paint consists of & , 
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this may happen. Certain tribes deem it necessary to rip up the 

abdomen of the fallen, If this is not done they may suffer harm. 
When decomposition sets in and the body becomes distended 
with gas, the magicians belonging to the tribe of the slain 
are able to work witchery and bring defeat by means of this 
gas confined in the bodies of the dead. The war doctor may 
order any noted enemy slain to be decapitated, After this the 
head is boiled and the roof of the cleaned skull made into a bowl 
for holding the charming medicine with which he sprinkles the 
soldiers, War medicine from such a vessel is supposed to have 
special virtue, and to convey to others something of the spirit 
and prowess of the original owner of the novel cup, When the 
army returns, whether as victors or vanquished, there are no 
ceremonies observed beyond the bestowal of honours for bnivery, 
nor ar aby ceremonies prescribed to the man who has slain an 
enemy. The act brings him honour and adds to his reputation, 
but it does not necessarily imply reward or promotion, Great 
feasts for rejoicing are held after the mourning for the dead is 
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ended. 
The following, from the conversation of a Ginta named Ga, 
^ 4 most intelligent man who was attached to the staff of the 
k “Hon. Charles Brownlee, who records the incident, will serve to 


illustrate some of their war practices. Brownlee says: “Go, 
‘Sitting by the camp fire, would begin, * In the last war I was in 

the Colony, Two men accompanied me. We went to Alice, 

. — bat the F س‎ were on the alert, and had their cattle carefully 
. guarded, and we could get nothino—ic, by theft. 1 crept up 
near their camp fire, where one of their diviners was performing 

an incantation and cursing vog the Ginóns. He had the 

. dried fingers of a dead man in his hand, and was shouting and 
dancing about in the most frantic manner, predicting vietory 
and success to the Fingoes, and pronouncing maledictions against 
Sandili, saying, * Little jackal of the Gindas get out of this,’ the 
people leaping and shouting, ‘We assent On the following 
day I met the Giaca army under Oba on their way to attack the 
Fingoes, Two ospreys had in the moming flown over the Giada 
army, uttering piercing shrieks. This the old men considered a 
bad omen, and begped Oba to return, and have the army re- 
ocharme as the flight of the binds boded defeat, and indicated 
_ that they were there to feast on the eyes of the slain, But Oba 
^ — Fis young and obstinate, and would not be terrified by the 
; » 5 шг birds. This was the first time he wns in command, 
— and would listen to no one, nor would he be terrified by Fingoes 
eae hinds Lut the army was disheartened, and many feared that 
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pen they were going to certain destruction. 
Be Eiven, and Quarana, a brave warrior, led 
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the van. From the creat of the hill we saw the cattle with six \ 


men guarding them, and they advanced towards us, shouting, 
Busoliwe/ iz, ‘Evil has been sid of them,’ referring to the 
previous night's incantations, When quite near they fired a 
volley, shooting Quamna ا‎ the body. He wns led back, 
his horse covered with blood. This was enough. The warriors a 
shouted,‘ We have been warned by the ospreys; our leader is | 
killed, and with this the army turned and fled, though up till 
now only six Fingoes were in sight ron tous, Oba did all 
in his power to stay the panic, He prayed and begged the 
Gintas to act like men. He called them cowards and women; 
he broke the heads of his flying men. He might às well have 
tried to stop a stream after a thunderstorm. He declared he 
would die rather than be a sharer in such disgrace, and was at 
last carried forcibly off the field by his attendants.” Oba, hend- 
strong us hè was brave, led a somewhat chequered life, but to B 
the end of his days be remained a fine specimen of the Giata от 
a post generation. I knew him in his old age when he occupied 
a paltry Government location, and often thought how bitter his 
feelings must have been when he contrasted his actual position 
with his prospects in early life as heir to one of the most 
powerful chieftainships in South Africa. But as the objects of 
these papers ia not to record historical events, we must say fare- 
well to both Go and his chief, Oba. 


HL 


Between the coast tribes and those occupying the mountain 
valleys there are marked differences, and these appear chielly in 
their religious rites and military organization. Both Zulus and 
Basutos have a regular military system, and each regiment: 
is trained and disciplined for particular duty. Among the 
const tribes every able-bodied man is a soldier, and there is no 
well defined division into separate companies, nor do different | 
bodies of men ever receive special training for particular 
military purposes. They are all characterized by loyalty te 
their chiefs, and their religious observances tend to strenythen | 
this, both in times of peace and war, Е М 
The relirion of the Bautu, which they meigz | 
really regulate their conduct by, is based gn 
viria of their ancestors interfere const 
Every man worships his own ancestors Buy a 
avert their wrath. The clan worships DN 
aneestors of its chiefs and the tribe workhilli 
aneestors of the paramount chief. 
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e belonging to a tribe regard their chief as descended from a 
- . eommon ancestor, the belief welds p the military orgnniza- 
з tion; hence the coherence of the 2 ulu armies as distinguished 
—0 from almost any other African tribe. This element of union is 
_ wanting wlen the tribe ia composed of clans of different, origin. 
In such cases an able chief may by nice balancing keep them all 
well together, but there is alwuys a disintegrating if not an 
explosive element present. ná^ 

. The Bautu have no definite idea of the mode of existence of 
.  theirdeities. In the extreme south they inhabit underground 
i caverns. Farther north they dwell in certain objects or in 





particular | It is characteristic of Africans to drive all 
thought of the unseen world from their minds, and never 
mention it when it is possible to avoid it. Their greatest dread 
is to offend their ancestors, and the only way to avoid this is to 
_ dò everything according to traditional custom. Under such a 
P. system progress is almost impossible. And when to this we 
— . Add that any man who is mentally ahead of his fellows speedily 
+ earns the reputation of a wizard, for whom there is neither pity 
Г пог compassion, and whose end is generally a violent death, we 
: can understand how matters have continued unchanged for 
— . thousands of years. ке 
Lo We understand how in the short glinting time of peace and 
plenty that oceasionaily throws a beam across his village 
gathering, we find the African dancing the same steps as are 
_ depicted in old wall paintings of ancient Egypt, the land of his 
| captivity; steps which he danced round his chiefs pombi pot 
- before he was marched off with galled neck to take his place in 
p the famous slave market of that country ; stepa which are the 
fashion now as then, and may be seen danced any night among 
— — African hilla and valleys if the moon is full. 


The people of all the tribes are inheritors of a system of 






 somunon law, which is admirably adapted to the circumstances 


— dn whichthey live. Tt has, like their dancing steps, come down — 


to them from a period so remote that ita ongin is lost in the 
mists of antiquity. Not only its salient points, but its minutest 
details have been transmitted from generation to veneration 
by men who make it their business to master it. АП trials аге 
in open court. There is perfect freedom of speech, and as any 

. . ne can interfere, departure from custom is all but impossible. 
“This common law is well adapted to people in a rude state of 
7 ‘Society. It holds every one accused of crime guilty, unless he 
бап prove himself innocent: it makes the head of the family 
responsible for the conduct of all its branches; the village 
collectively for all reaident in it, and the clan for each of its 
m Е = | is no such thing in it аза шап professing to 
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know nothing of his neighbour's doings. The law requires him 
to make himself acquainted with every thing in his neighbour- 
hood as a duty which lie owes to. the community, This doubt- 
less gives rise to injustice occasionally, and especially in the 
case of persons accused of witeheraft, for which crime the law 
allows torture to force a confession, and the punishment is 
death. There are other rare cases in which espital punish- 
ment follows conviction, Among these, treason and such acta 
as may involve the tribe in war may be mentioned, In the 
сдан of chiefs, the low is often impotent, while offences against 
them are punished with more than legal severity. For ordi- 
" offences, theft, assault, homicide, cruelty to women or 
children. adultery, and all minor offences the punishment is 
ordinarily by fine, ranging from a sheep or goat, to all a man 
may possess, and in very Rene ond confiscation of a 
mays property and civil rights, together with expulsion from 
qur tha REDA or law there are inferior and superior 
courts, from any of which an appeal may be taken to the 
Supreme tribal council presided over by the parmmount chief, 
The paramount chief can also hear any cause, however trifling, 
without its passing through any other court. Every member of 
the tribe has free access to him at all times, He is not only 
the E and military despot, he is also “the father of the 
In the inferior courts, presided over by heads of villages nnd 
their advisers, petty cases corresponding to our own police cases 
are tried and summarily disposed of, the most common being 
civil cases of dispute about the boundaries of fields, water righta 
where. irrigation is carried on, the adjustment of disputes re- 
garding bargains and contracts, and in short any question which 
may casually arise between one man and his neighbour. Corni- 
ance is also taken in the inferior courts of minor criminal 
offences. Village squabbles and fights, cases of assault, petty 
nd disorderly conduct may be enumerated as among the 

cases most frequently tried before the village council, Puniah- 
ment i$ invanably by fine, and the head of the household is 
bound to pay the fine inflicted an any members of hia family. 








When women get into trouble, and their husbands aré fined im 


consequence, the actual delinquents are chastised by their own 
lonis as a kind of grim satisfaction for the loss of the inet 

From the decisions of all inferior courts there are f |uent 
appeals, and if the decision is confirmed, the fine is largely in- 
creased. There are no legal expanses оп either side be on the 


fine imposed, A quashed sentence implies rena: ition to ‘the 
ee p pem n | 
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. The higher courts, presided over by the head of the clan, deal 
- with all cases which arise, and are too grave or important to be 
| settled by a village conclave. This court may be said to be 
, always in session. The great man is constantly attended by a 
ita ui of his councillors, and when а cause arises they sit and 
hear evidence. The case may not be disposed of. More coun- 
cillors may be called, and the proceedings commenced de novo, 
and days may elapse before the decision is given. 
The highest, or chief court, is presided over by the chief himself 
assisted by the council of state, and very few cases are heard by 
him in court except those of the gravest character. Treason, 
witcheraft, murder, homicide, rebellion, and overt acts leading to 
war, are among the canses most freqnently decided upon by this 
tribunal If conviction follows trinl the chief may sentence a 
man to capital punishment or inflict a fine. In such state trinla 
the power of the chief is all but absolute. The councillors take 
the chief part in examining witnesses and bringing all the facts 
to light. They are then asked one by one to give their opinion, 
and the chief pronounces judement. This is almost invariably 
зп accordance with the opinion of the majority, but there is 
nothing in their system of jurisprudence to prevent its being 
- directly opposed to the opinions expressed by the greater number. 
Much weight is given to the opinion of the older councillors 
who are higher in rank ns n rule. A paramount chief cannot be 
ê tried by any court, unless, indeed, one is invented, as in the case 
- —  efa well-known English monarch, There is, however, no case 
| en record where a chief has been either tried or deposed, except 
| cthat in extreme old age a regent may be appointed. 
E P The functions of government, though in ppp the same, 
Are carried on ML differently among the coast tribes and 
the hill men. Among the former the chief and his council of 
` state not as a rude hereditary parliament, and to them any repre- 
Bentations may be made h can accredited deputies from the 
Various clans. Among the Basutos, on the other hand, there is a 
great yearly gathering, called n Fits, of the whole tribe. All 
public questions of tribal policy are there discussed, and sub- 
mitted to a popular vote, and it is the duty of the executive to 
_five effect to all decisions arrived at by the Pitso.. In Zululand 
the details of administrative government are greatly modified bv 
the existence of their military system. The interests of the 
army are supreme, and must be considered before all things else. 
Men who render distinguished service are frequently raised 
to the rank and dignity of eouncillors and sub-chiefs, or heads of 
—— clans With this sole exception almost all offices of honour and 
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of trust under the government are hereditary from the chief 


downwards. 
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The power of an African chief is in many ways practically 
unlimited, and though usually guided by the advice of his 
council, it is well known that the chief is above all law, But 


oven here experience has taught wisdom, A chief who disre- 


gards the advice of the head men of the tribe comes to be dis- 
liked, and rivals appear upon the scene. These gradually gain 
influence and power, and a successful revolt quenches the auto- 
erat's life in darkness, when his son is placed in power, generally 
n the loss of the revolting clans, who form themselves into an 


dent tribe under the highest hereditary chief among the 








disalfected. Of mutual confidence between one tribe and another 
there is little, and of trust none. Fear of rivals and of intrigue 
from without is ever before the chiefs eyes, while his mure 
‘powerful councillors are always jealous of any exercise of 
absolute autocratic power, It is this mutual jealousy and fear 
whieh is the cause of almost all intertribal wars, and contact 
бе are brought under the firm rule of the pale-faced stranger, 
and then common cause is made against the usurper so far as 
rigne, distrust, deceit and jealousy go, | | 
Outha and Ordenls—There are hardly any such, with the sole 
‘@xception of certain secret guilds, A man may swear by the 
spirit of. his ancestors or chief, but this though regarded sacred, 
is by no mens binding; departing from it is regarded as an 
indication. of want of individuality and character. 
Salulations. — Among Gintas and Tembus the salutation to thë 
chief is “Ah! s and so '—giving hia title rather than his name, 







and is equivalent to ^ Hail, Chie" The Zulus salute the King, 
and the King only, with the word Bayete, which means, give or 
hand them over to us, referring to enemies, or rather surrounding 
tribes, that he should give them over to the army for destruction, 





The ordinary form of salutation between man and mam is. 


Sadubona, “1 see you, and Tam glad,” the response being Sala 
Kahle, "Go pleasantly and remain prosperous.” The latter phrase 
is used more frequently when men are about to part. The 
number of exclamationa ia very large, and their meaning, both 
good and bad, most expressive. 

Arithmetic—Numerals are used for units, and multiples of 


ten to 100, for which Jéwlw is the term, 1,000 is Jwaka, 10,000 — 
Jlitye, 100,000 Jgidi, 1,000,000—a great multitnde—is Tike - 


Both Jgidi and. TiÀi are really indefinite terms, ner do we find 


` that they have any clear conception of numbers beyond thou- 


sands and perhaps tens of thousands, The fingers are constantly 
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used for counting. The little finger of the right hand extended 


means one, aud so on, proceeding from right to left, the hand 
being in pronation. The thumb of the left hand extended means 
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six, Both palms clm together means ten. The feet and 
toes are never used for counting. Numbers above ten are 
always expressed in words. 

Measwrement of Time—Time is measured by days, moons, 
and years, The time of day is told by the position of the sun, 
‘dawn, suprise, early in the day, noon, afternoon, sunset, and 
twilight. At night they reckon by the position of well-known’ | 
stars, and can come wonderfully near the time as reckoned by 
other means. 

The month, which consists of the twenty-five (7) days during 
which the moon is visible, is reckoned by her phases, The 
daye of darkness between the old and new moon are not 
counted ; the moon has gone to sl The beginning of the 
new year is determined by the budding of certain trees and 
shrubs, after which spring operations commence. They calculate 
only twelve Innar months for the year, for which they bave 
names, and this resulta in frequent confusion and difference of 
‘pinion as to which month it really is For example, there is 

month of the euckoo when first heard; the month of the 
Exythnsia, when it blossoms; the month of great dust, mid- 
winter, and as all these events may vary in time, the astrologers 


E ше frequently at sixes and sevens as to which moon they have. 


i The confusion is always rectified by the first appearance of the 
Pleiades just before sunrise, and a fresh start is made and things 


gh smoot: Îy for a considerable time, till once more the moons 


ef the’ 





‘Bet ont of place, and reference has again to be made to the stars. 

The names given to the moons are riptive less or more 
enson, Ep, Niele, green, indicate the first appearance 
of vegetation ; Purufu, September, cattle lieking green grass ; 
ZibandAlela, October, footpatha being с covered with grass; Hio- 
damos, January, time for looking for first-fruits ; Hlangula, 








me Fay time of falling leaves. There are no ceremonies at the 





nent of the new year, and the solstices have either nat 


Le. heen observed, or no regard is paid to their recurrence. No 


eu side of the door, On entering t 


artificial means of recording time exists, and in dark or cloud 
‘Weather they are quite at a loss to tell the time even appraxi- 
mately. 

IU end Danes —The principal &musementa are the fal- 


1. Tahotsha—In this rame a number of young men collect and 

Bi are taken, each leader calling out men alternately. One 
party then goes to a hut where a number of girls are assembled, 
with a dikazi—a woman of ы virtue—as sentinel on either 
ey give their scanty goat-skin 

_ garments to the girls to hold, and form a circle kneeling. They 
then go through most violent contortions of body till perspira- 


with very little trouble, T] es 
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tion pours off them, and forming a stream, runs along the #0 ing 
floor. When thev are exhausted, and can go on no longer Shar 
retire A mark is made at the spot to which the stream af 
perspiration has reached, the hut is cleaned and aired, and the 


-second party enters to perform the same exercises, The party 


whose perspiration rons farthest is declared victorious! The 
girls supply the music by clapping their hands, the men making 
& grunting noise in unison. 

_2. Jaketa.—In this game a young man stands out with stick 
and shield. All the oth er young men and women present fall into 
line with men and women alternately. The leader marches 
about in eireles nnd firures, singing a song and contorting his 
body, which all the others imitate, swaying from right to left, 
and he or she who can Jean farthest over the perpendicular is 
egarded the winner of the honours of the game. 





C. Dedera (cattle running)—This may be regarded as the 
African's national amusement. The cattle are trmined for the 


game, and a race causes as much excitement as turf eventa do 
amongst oursèlves. The cattle are taken to a distance from 
home often many miles. When all is ready, young men, run- 
ning and shouting alongside of them start them off at a tun. 
Presently they break into a clumsy gallop, and this is kept up 
for miles, all the young men following at top speed. The owner 
of the successful beast receives the vietor’s garland. — This train- 
ing to run to a certain cry proves of great, value in time of war, 
зя the cattle con be run to a place of safety with little trouble 
when there is occasion for flight. 


| da Orem with riders is common, and bets are frequently 


laid on the event. Whether this species of sport has filtered 
into the heart of Africa from European sources I do not know, 
It probably has not. _ a 

4. Ukubambaona—A species of wrestling. Two men sit down 


with crossed legs, and grasp one another firmly round the waist. 


First one and then another tries to free himself, and they move 
and roll about more like pigs in a sack than men wrestling, 
The victor has a feather placed in his hair by the umpire. 

Other and more elaborate dances accompany the rejoicings at 
weddings, the arrival of young men at puberty, the feast of 
first-fruits, and the rejaicing connected with victory in war, or 
the falling of min after long drought. Witch doctors dance 
when performing incantations till they are in a state of frenzy, 
which occasionally, by accident or design, end in their dropping 
down and remaining insensible for some time. It is then the 
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mon are supposed to make revelations to ther, Many of —- - 


em acquire the art of assuming a semii-comatose condition 
sse are the best doctora. ' 
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Mairie and. Divination.—So-called witcheraft is rampant, and 
those who practice the art of witch doctor have enormous power 
and occupy a very large place in the social life of the people. 
There are witch doctors of both sexes, and the profession is 

-- emt or move, or even converse with othera. A doctor із then 
sent for who makes a careful examination of the patient. If it 
appears that he is suffering from delusions orany form of mental 

hallucination, steps are taken for his recovery if possible, If 
an the other band, the doctors conelude that he is peepsring for 
‘the office of doctor, they declare that he is inspired by the spirits 
and that he must be left alone. He thereupon adopta singular 
and peculiar habita, assumes a fantastic form of dress, abstains 
from certain articles of food, professes to have dreams and see 
visions, and presently becomes a full-fledged doctor, with 

r practically unlimited power over men's lives and property. 

| They are supposed to be able to effect cures, and as disease and 
disaster are caused by wizards and witches, the discovery of the 
rn is a more important function than the administration 
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i | When any one, say a man in middle life, falls ill, his friends 
E or relations go to the witeh-doctor's kraal, and sit down close to 


~ 


it in a PA Minds  By-and-bye the doctor appears, sits 


down at a little distance, and takes a pinch of snuff. If the 


___ Visitors ask for tobacco, he knows it is but a casual call and he 
_ enters into ordinary conversation, If they do not ask, he, scent- 
.  anga case, goes into the house and brings out a dry hide and 
Some sticks, These he throws down before his visitors and 

| says, ^ You have come abont a child” And they, beating softly 
— — en the hide with the sticks, reply in a low voice, " We agree." 
The doctor proceeds,“ You have cone about a woman.” The 
: е ч is continued, and the same reply is made as before. 
"he next remark is, “The man you have come about is very 

ill" They, beating loudly, M before, twice repeated. On 
such lines our friend proceeds till he has discovered all he wishes 

_ to know about the man, his family circumstances, and history. 


After this he sits in silence for a long while und then says 
oraculary, “You are being killed." When asked how and by 
whom, he replies that he cannot tell, they must return the fol- 
ne day, and perhaps the spirits in the interval will reveal to 
him the author of the evil. Meantime they are to bring a beast 
as his fee, or there will be no revelations made to him. The 
deputation then retire, and when they go home they give a 
~ neighbour a hint as to whom they suspect, fixing on someone 
who has a grudge against the patient. This friendly neighbour 
goes nt dead of night and tells the doctor. He is now ina 
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position to nct. The next day the beast is driven to the doctor a, 
and the sick man's friends, having warned the chief of what is 
going on, proceed to the appointed place fully armed; atten- 
co on the part of all the neighbours being compulsory. The 
 auecused thus marches, in ignorance of his doom, with the caval- 

- emde On the way he may be casually asked,“ What does the 
person bewitching our brother deserve 7" and he of course replies, 
"He must die" On arrival, they tind the doctor's men all 

T armed, and the visitors give up theirs, to the men of the village. 
The whole party then seat themselves in a semi-circle, the chief 
wesiding. From this point the custom varies among different 
tribes, With some, the doctor commtinicates the accused's 
name to the chief, who in turn tells his war minister, and the 
man is dispatched that night. Among the Bacas on. the. other 
hand, the doctor "- a song standing in the middle of the 
T — eirele, and then suddenly rushing up to the doomed man, cries 
- out, " This is the wizard who bewitched so and so" He then 
- runs in among his armed followers, and all the people jump up 
_ and leave the culprit sitting alone, He must not move, nor may i 
LJ anyone go near him. One of his friends will ask where he got " 
the bewitching medicine, and the doctor from the safe shelter of “al 
his friends’ spears, cries out, “ He bought it at such a place for | 
so many cattle” No one ts allowed to plead the cause of the " 
culprit. His friends are disarmed and cannot strike a blow for Y 
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) him if er would, and the poor wretch, utterly confused and А: 
^ eonfcunded and unwilling to die nlone, as often ns not accuses 7a 

| someone else of assisting him—denial is utterly useless—and + 
this man also is at once isolated ; bunt he has the right of ordinary 4 

trial, and may be acquitted. The chief may refuse to have the b 


T man executed, in which case he is permitted to leave the terî, | 
| tory with bare life. If the sentence is to be carried out, he is "n 
allowed to depart and is murdered a short distance from the 
place of meeting, on his way hume. It sometimes happens that 
the prisoner, when ordered to leave for his home, is able toshow 
Ses ir of heels, in which vase he is of course safe on cross- 
is Ehe border, 
5. Witch doctors are at the head of the profession, and take - 
- ranks na chiefs in the tribe. They are thus entitled to have 
| armed retainers and a regular court, a5 in the case of hereditary ` 
| chieftains. Medicine men are quite a subordinate class of 
| doctors, though in point of fact very useful members of the 
profession. 
2. Rein doctors —These are a shrewil, clever class of men, who 
are careful and accurate observers of all indications of rain, and “OO 
are generally able to tell with a considerable dermee of accuracy - 
when rain is likely to fall. P | 
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If spring rains are later than usual a black ox is sent to the 


| doctor, who being warned of the approaching visit, sits in hia 
— hut covered with mud, with which he smears himself instead of 
the ordinary every-day fat, If there are no indications of rain 
E he may either direct them to come again or order a meeting of 
- the tribe. There is then much eating, drinking, and dancing. 
| harms are produced and mystic ceremonies performed, and 
` Bday is named before which rin isto fall. Should this prediction 
T. prove correct, the doctor is liberally rewarded, but if it should 
not he must explain his failure. This ig always accounted for 
by some one in high authority working against him; when 
E rione er name the chief wife of the paramount chief or 
B ia mother. As these, under African native: W, cannot be put te 
death, the rain-maker cannot bring rin, and is either excused 
D. or condemned according to the humour the chief happens to be 
| in atthe time. Chiefs have been known to sacrifice every doctor 
| belonging to the tribe in one buge holocaust. 
| If too mach rain falls, the doctor, accompanied by a large 
- . erowd, repairs to the house of n family where there has been no 
| death for a very long time, and there burns the skin of a coney. 
_ He shouts while it burus, "the rabbit is burning" This ery 
is thken up, and the whole crowd continue shouting till лы. 
If this does not stop the rain it is given up us a hopeless case, 
and T sit down with such resignation as they can till nature 
herself brings relief. Tels doctor deals with bail and the 
. protection of erops as detailed in another wiper. Oneimportant 
. detail T omitted) When he sees the ыа кшш ы 
begins by filling bis mouth with his own urine, amd this he 
spits towards the storm and waving his arms frantically calls 
fur help to resist the huil 








р 
* 
| Jaghtning doctors are those who protect persons and property 
~ from the thunderbolt When a mal de killed by | нао 
T M. othing can be done till the doctor arrives. Ho enora te da. 
- — sprinkles place and people with " medicine." He then orders а 
_  Inrge gathering for a dance. Cattle are killed in sacrifice and 
eaten by the company. Till this last ceremony is performed all 
who dwell in the village are unclean, They cannot visit their 
neighbours, nor can their neighbours come near them. The 
relatives of the dead must show no Sign of mourning. Tt is 
said, “ Heaven haa taken ita own,” and mourning would be to 
Protest, and might bring punishment. Heaven im this sense 
means, “ the dweller in heaven,” or in other words, “the Great 
Spirit of whom nothing is known.” | 

_ Anything unusual is an excuse for calling the magician, 
Domestic .animala indulging in gambols of an unusual kind 
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for the eves of the Чит, and bodes defeat. The Abyssinian 
hornbill alighting on à house fortells calamity or death, A frog 
in a sleeping apartment is a sure sign of bad luck. For 
these and many other such causes of death and disaster the 
majneian i» in constant: demand, and only through his prompt 
attendance can the predicted evils be avoided. In this way 
the whole domestic life of the African comes to be lived in a 
constant state of anxiety and fear. He clings to ancient 
customs, while these gall him like a fetter. Phantoms haunt 
him in his revelry, and the dark shadows of disaster or death 
coe? his steps on the field of battle or while tending his flocks 
d the silence of his native hills and valleys. 


NovkwnBER 26r8, 1889. 


| Jonmw BEknDOE, Esq., M.D, FES, Premdent, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed, 





The election of Dr. Rrporro Lrvr of Rome, as an Honorary 


Member, and of the Hon. Jomx AsEkCROMBIE, of Chapel Street, 
Belgrave Square, as an ordinary Member, was announced. 


The КОЮКЕ presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For tHe LIERART. 


From the Arreor.—Nnove Ricerche intorno a gli Sforzi Muscoluri 


di Compressione. Nota de! dott. P. Riccardi. 
From the Gzotocman Awp Narrran Hisrokv Sukvkr or CaxapA.— 
. Üentribntions to Canadian Palaeontology. Vol. i. 
From the Goverwaext Cenrean Musacm, Madras.—Adminis- 
tration Report for the year 1888-89. 
E^ маа: Баститт оғ Axriqvamiks OF LONDON. —Archeologin. 
i, 
From the Iurenian Ustvenatrr, Japan.—Journal of the College of 
Science. Vol. iti, Parta 1, 2. 
a aus der Medicinischen Facultat. Band i. 





Prom the Socteti Traniaxa 01 Ахтворотота, Етмотоста, ж. “Paice. 


ETT Comranata.— Archivio l'An tnol 
Vol xix, Fas. 2. vil pekine ars: 
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From the Acapíwig Hovaus pas Sciescgs, Amsterdam — Jaarboek 


voor 1 
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erslagen en Mededeclingen. Afdeeling Natuurkunde. 3de 
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«o Reeks, Decl y. 
From tho Società pt Scrgxz& Narumari gp Ecosowtcug pi Parggwo. 
—Üiornale di Scienze Naturali ed Economiche, Vols: xviii, 
ХіХ. 
From the Magran Trorowinros Axapimta—Almanach, 1889; 
Nyelvtudományi Értekezések, xiv, 8-10: Г 
N elyvtudomanyi küzlemények, xxi, 1, 2: 
Tórténettudományi Értekezesek, xii, 9-12; xiv, 14; 
Társadalmi Értekezések, ix, 8-10; x, 1, 9, 4; 
 Bálesészeti сае tii, |. ax. ; i 
Dr. Pistóry Mór.  À nemzetgazdaságtan haladása és irány 
az utolsó tizenüt év alntt; E 
Rentmeister Antal, Lex falcidia és quarta faleidin ; 
Ungarische Revue, 1888, 7-10; 1880, 1-3; 
Naturwissenschaftliche Berichte, Band vi; 
Supplement au Nr. 2), 1889, de “ La Revue de l'Orient." 
From m octetT.— Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1930, 
: From the Eoiror—Nature, Now. 1046, 1047. 
Science. No, 352. ir 









i A. C. Happow exhibited a large collection of objects of 





IY of the Wesrens Taree of Tonnes Srrarrs. 


Ву Атғвир C. Hapnox, M.A., Professor of Zoology, Royal 
| College of Science, Dublin, 
[Wire FATES VI, VIT, IX, AFD I] 
INTRODUCTION. 


Is the summer of 1888 I went to Torres Straits to investigate 

the structure and fauna of the coral reefs of that district. Very 
soon after my arrival in the Straits I found that the natives of 

the islands had of late years been greatly reduced in number, 

- And that, with the exception of but one or two individuals, none 
Rue white residents knew anything about the customs of the 

| natives, and nota single person cared about them personally. 
When T began to асан the natives I discovered | is 
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young men had a very imperfect acquaintance with the old 


bits and beliefs, and that only from the older men was 
reliahle information to be obtained. So it was made clear to 
of the islanders, it 
ige would never be 


- me that it I neglected to avail myself of the present opportunity 


of collecting information on the E 
was extremely probable that that knowlec 


gleaned—for if no one interested himself in the matter mean- 
while, it was almost certain that no trustworthy information 


could be collected in, say, ten years’ time. This being my 
opinion, I felt it my duty to fill up all the time not actually 


| employed in my zoological researches in anthropological studies 
- o and the 


т 


A 


2 following is a portion of the result of my enquiries 
amongst the Western Tribe of Torres Straits. The legends and 
myths 1 oollected are presented to the Folk-Lore Society. Their 
art and ornament will be dealt with elsewhere, and the M&. 
vocabularies I have compiled are availuble for anyone who 
wishes to study them, | =i 

I would remind anthropologists that I had not previously 


made a study of that subject, and before I left home I had no 
intention of seriously studying the natives, or | would have 
endeavoured to prepare myself for the work. This will, to a 


certain extent, account for vagueness and deficiency on pointa 
which I now perceive to be of ethnological interest and 
importance, On the other hand, one benefit resulting from my 
imperfect knowledge was that | was not prejudiced in favour of 
any one particular theory, and therefore did not ask such 
lending questions which, unconsciously on either side, might 
have resulted in erroneous information. But, further, I do not 
claim that my ignorance of ethnology was a gnin for accuracy; 
none but those who have undertaken similar enquiries can have 
any idea of the great difficulty there is in acquiring reliable 
information concerning past events. Even among ourselves 







there are comparatively few educated укш who can given _ 


trustworthy account of sights they have seen long ago, mentioning” 


the events in their proper sequence, or who can repeat fairy о 


stories correctly, or give an intelligible and logical account of 
their religious belief and of their sacred legends What wonder 

then if I have been led into error when it is remembered that | 
much of what I have gathered is now passed away, that I` 
laboured tmder the great diffieulty of translating the thoughts 





and beliefs of men, practically in the stone age, into terms of the 


complex civilization of the nineteenth century, and that, too, 
with the very imperfect medium of the jargon-English spoken 
doubt, I have done my best to keep it out, but one is necessarily - 
at the mercy of one’s informants, Whenever possible I, of 


` În the Strait& That error has crept into nt! accounts I do not- 
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course, checked the information by asking other men on the 
same or ona different island. | 
The following paper deals with the Western Tribe, and only 
occasional reference has been made to the Eastern Tribe, or to 
the neighbouring peoples of New Guinea and Queensland. The 
account hag already assumed such proportions that I have 
allied nationalities. My friend, the Rev. A. E Hunt, the 
resident missionary at the Murray Islands, has promised to 


investigate the ethnography of the island of Mer, and so for the 


present I refrain from publishing the information I have 
collected about the Eastern Tribe. | 
Tt will be obeerved that I have quoted largely from J. Beete 


Jukes’ “ Voyage of the Fly " (1847), and from 4. Macgillivray's. 


“Voyage of the Rattlesnake” (1852). Extracts will also be found 
from W. Wyatt Gill's“ Life in the Southern Isles,” and from 
other sources, all of which are acknowledged. I have in wlmost 
every case given the exact words, and I believe I have recorded 
every fact of any importance concerning the Western Tribe of 
Torres Straits which: has been mentioned by these authors. 
Even when I have observed the same fact I have invariably 
given the older account, instead of repeating it in my own words, 


in order that the older travellers might have all the credit of 





their observations, and which were aften made under difficulty. 

My own interpolations are placed within square brackets [ ] 
It affords me great pleasure to add my testimony, superi 

ugh it may be, to the accuracy of my distinguished prede- 





| may mention that though forty-five years have passed since 


Jukes visited Erub and the Murray Islands, the geniality of 
his nature was such that he is still held in remembrance by the 
natives, ami I was astonished to find that the interchange of 


- mames between him and a young Ernbian named Dudegah was 


remembered to this day, for when 1 mentioned Jukes name, 
that fact was immediately related to me, and the old anchorage 


_ of the * Fly” was pointed out. 


1 


o The following communication consists of two parts, the first 
of which is a general account of the manners and customs of 


‘the Western Tribe, and the second describes particular customs 


of certain islands or groups of islands. My im perfect knowledge 


in some cases prevents me from stating definitely how far many 


of the latter are confined to that island from which I obtained 
the information, or how far they are common to the whole tribe. 
Rather than generalize from insufficient data, I have preferred to 


=" deal with them ns being insular in character. In some mises, at 


all events, the proximity to New Guinea on the one hand or to 
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Australia on the other has had its effect on the customs of the 
people. 

os the first or general part I have followed the order of the 
sections in Part lI, Culture, of that invaluable little book, 
© Notes and Queries on Anthropology,” compiled by a Com- 
mittee of the British Association. When I have presented my 
account of the Eastern Tribe I propose to consider the physical 


characteristics of the islanders na a whole. I am wlso indebted ` 


for many hints to the excellent list of “Questions on the 
Manners, Customa, Religion, &e," drawn up by my friend 
J, (+, Frazer (see this Journal, XVIII, 1889, p. 451), also. pub- 
` L have adopted the following vowel pronunciations :-—a, as in 
"father"; (f, as in ^at"; e usa in "date"; ¥, as in " debt"; $, 
as ee in "feet"; T, as in. " iL"; o, ns in "own"; d, as in "on"; 
w, as o0 in." soon "; O, nsin “up”; ai, na in "aisle"; an, is ow 
in “cow.” The value of the vowels is always given on the first 
occasion when the word is used, but not necessarily afterwards, 

- Finally, I would like here to express my gratitude to the 
Queensland Government for facilities granted to me, and to the 
Government Residents at Thursday Island, Hugh Milman, 
Esq. and subsequently the Hon. Jolin Douglas, C.M.G., who 





with the other officials carried out the kind intention of their 
Government, To other friends I am niso much indebted, notably 
to the hospitality of the Revs. E. B, Savage and A. E. Hunt, and 
of Mrs Hunt, of the London Missionary Society. | 





L—dGENERAL ACCOUNT OF THE ÜULTURE OF THE WESTERN 
Task or Togges STEAITS, 


History—aAs the art of writing was entirely unknown, oral 


tradition was the only means of preserving the memory of past 


events and as a matter of fact, stillis. The people often sit 
and “yarn.” The repetitions are notin the form of songs or 
chants, neither have those I collected any religious character 


that I am aware of; such, probably, do exist, as [ understand 
that the lads were instructed in the Legend of Malu during the- 
initiation ceremonies in Mer (one of the Murray Islands), No, 
special class relates the legends, There is no picture writing, 
nor did I learn that the memory of events was kept alive by 
any form of quipu, but. I believe a record of dugong harpooned, 
or of turtle caught, was commonly made by tying on to a string 
a piece of woot or the point of an arrow for every capture. I 


saw such a bundle at Mer kept to record the number об. 
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of time, and all count is 
~ T know of no tradition concerning their origin or their con- 
nexion with other tribes, except a hint in certain legends, 
"Gelam," “ Malu," and “ Yawar,” of the carrying of a higher 
. eulture to the Eastern Tribe, but this I. shall refer toon another 
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amatory successes of Various men. There was a friendly rivalry 
between these men, “all same as race," ns they expressed it. 
(See PL TX, fig. 5.) | e 

There is no system of chronology, and the natives have no 
idea of their own age or even of that of their young children. 


When I asked a father how old his son wus, a little hay of four 
or five, trotting by his side, he replied, " I no savvy, he ten 1 
he hundred ^ And he would cheerfully accept any numerical 
statement suggested as being the correct age. - Their old limited 
range of numerals (see subsequent Section on Arithmetic, p. 303) 
is probably answerable for this. The Muralug natives keep 
up the remembrance of Giom, the white woman (Mrs. Thom- 
son), who lived there over four years, forty years previously 
(see Macgillivray I, p. 301). Jukes is still remembered at 
Erub and at the Murray Islands, as well as the fact that he 
changed names with Dudégnb (Jukes I, p 178). This was in 
March, 1845. No date beyond the lifetime of a living man 
can be relied upon, and even that only relatively, Thus, an 
old man would point to d boy and say he was as big as that 
when a certain event Мыр. They- have no idea whatever 
ost of a previous generation. 








. There are two distinct tribes in Torres Straits, the longitude 


of 143* 30' E. dividing them. As there is no native name for 


them I propose to term them the Western and the Eastern Tribes. 


The Western Tribe is variously sub-divided. Maegillivray records 
Seven "tribes" but it is my belief that he has exaggerated 


| the mimber on account of the custom of the natives to call 


T 
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the people of an island by the name of that island orofa 
district in it, He says, “The Kowraregas inhabit the Prince of 


Wales group; the Muralegns and Italegas divide between 
between them Banks Island; the Badulegns posseas Mulgrave 
Island, and the Gumulegas the islands between the last and 
New Guinea; the Kulkalegas have Mount Ernest and the 
Three Sisters; the Massilegas reside on the York Isles, and 
others adjacent” I found that the natives of all the islands 
recognised the inhabitants of each of the following groups of 


islands as being distinctly allied: (1) The Prince of Wales’ 


group and Моа; (2) Badu and Mabuiag; (3) Boigu, Dauan and 


Sattar; and (4) The remaining islands (Nagir, Tud, Маап, 

&c.. If it he considered desirable that distinct names should 

Бей уер + those groups, they might be severally called (1) 
"H XIX. ] Y 
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Kaurilaig; (2) Gumulaig; (4) Saibarumle; (4) Kulkalaig^ y 
As is to be expected in an коне there | are slight differ- 7 
ences in * each and customs in the diferent islands, but they ‘4 
all have the same language. — So far as I know they do not 
know of their own origin, nor do they trace their descent in 
any way. As mentioned above they name the people of a 
place from. that place, as, for example, the Badulwig inhabit 
‘Badu, while the inhabitants of Mabuaig ure called Gumulaig, 
from the name of an old village in that island 
I have never heard any suggestion of former migrations, | 
 ]tis well known to all that their numbers are decreasing, | 
They rightly believe that their forefathers were more renowned 
than themselves, but I should hanily consider that they thought 
them wiser, except in- such matters as sorcery and power 
over the elementa. — All this is ^ finished " now. I believe that 
none doubt that their “all men" really possessed the powers — 
they professed. The knowledge of all the ald ceremonies is fuat 
passing away ; much of it has irrevocably gone, and also the 
art of making certain articles used in some of the ceremonies, 
or even soine of those used as toya: the иуи алі рт (вее 
Turtle Customs ant Mabuing) are examples of the former, and 
jew's harpa (darabi) of the latter. Ont's cradle (womer), too, 
will soon be a lost art ва, EM, puetioniy, it already is in the 
Eastern Islands of the Straits. A 
The name, it is- impossible to say whether real or mythical, КЕР 
the introduoers of several customs and arta (“culture heroes"), | 
is still handed downan legend, as, for example, Yawar, who 
first taught an improved method of cultivating yams; Sesere, 
who first constructed a net (or platform from which dugong 
are speared), and introduced the dugong as an article of food: | 
Tini, who introduced certain funeral customs, and. so. on. The ue 
wess of their national heroes is handed down, as in the | Й 
mal of Kwoiam; in these, I believe, there is a distinet | 
historical base with mythical additions. Several oh ai ae 
out in Mabuiag as relics of Kwoiam, hia 
e; his water hole, his shell-trumpet, and the ruins of his ic 
Similar monuments are to be found on other islands, - 
They appear to have legends connected with a very laê 
number of noticeable stones and rocks, and even for the ort 
of certain islands, as will be seen on reference to the legends '. 
of Gelum, Kwoiam, the Six Blind Brothers of Moa, &c. — I did 
not hear of any tradition of a flood, 


Tr will be noticed that I hare adopted the ton “aig ina. 
“leg,” for the term “man” or MA. P I fonnd i the mort gener T» 
p I obtained the word Saibarumle st Mer for the wn guae Й 
? у ая е бетшіпайоп “ Ге" іпабемі об = аср" Gau 
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A rchanology.— Unfortunately, I was unable to diseover any- 
thing concerning the arclueology of the Torres Straits Islands, 
I did not see any shell mounds, although I looked for such. I 
consider it improbable that much will ever be found to illustrate 
the former condition of the people The spears and arrows 
are tipped with bone or hard wood, not with stone or metal: in 
fact, the only stone implements I know of were fighting clube. 
It i» unlikely that any of the latter will be found, as they 
. were of great value, and were not likely to be lost or thrown 

away. All articles made of vegetable products rapidly dis- 

appear in such climates, owing to the depredations of insects 

and the rotting action of moulds. There never has been any 
pottery. ‘Shells, too, rapidly decay in the tropics, especially. so 
after they have been. baked in the. fire; this being tie tistics 
of cooking shell-fish by the natives. 

BEtymology.—No information. | 
, Astronomy.—There ere names for many of the stars, and they 
| are largely grouped into constellations. The year is divided 

into the two seasons din (f) the “South-east,” and Kwki, the 
“ North-west.” The seasonal appearances of certain stars or con- 
stellations were noted, and their rising regulated particular 
_ tlinees sind, I believe, the planting of yams and sweet- potatoes. 
There was no division of the year into months or days, and the 
- years were never counted. Time was usually reckoned by 
Sans or di | Ng test edited. eee Natives who have learnt 
— time by the clock can usually tell the time very accurately by 
 moting the height of the sun. Sun-rise is now usually called 
. "small daylizht " or “little fellow daylight” There is no 
m. Е" method of measuring time either by sun-dial, pipes, or 
- Arithmetie.—Throughout Torres Straits there were practically 
.. but two numerala, trapan und т, which are respectively one 
— nd two in the western language. Three is okom wrapun, four 
.— is okusa okom, ive is okom olusa urapun, six ia okosa akosa okosa, 
— "beyond that they usually say ras or“ a Jot." 
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EX Heint рай теба аге tm equivalents of the Eastern Tribe, threa being asiri 
wetted, four ia seis i-us, so on. Jukes sare (LI, p. 202), “ The rarely 
ши beyond six, but for higher numbers collect bite of stick in bundles, and 
‘nama’ [rir] repeated three or four times rapidly, means an indefinita large 
umber; twice only means ‘a few,” sa ме aor, “three or four" (sce 
also Vol. I, p. 194). Is a MS. memorandum Dr. S. MacFarlane anya, * Ther 
persi words for oue and two, except ther count the fingen on oma hund, 





| he Wrist joint above and below; the same with the elbow, shoulder, 
AL mde | ме the other arm, beginning "Wr gr oo 
niunge. in this way they count up to twenty-five. For anything berond that 
ey úse bundis 2 small stinks abont the Chicknem af з match" I have 
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Thove noticed a decided tendency to count by twos or couples. 
As an example of the differences in the vocabularies of the 
same language taken by various travellers from different islands, 
I will give all the variations I have collected of the two 


numerala. 


2. qnassur oa tribe. 
3. üquassur-wiri pune the Kowrurega [ic] 


1. eaten bu z. ees Gill (p. 225), for the 


i whpán ^. ars (IL, p. 301), for 


2. ANGORA s.s oe estern Tribe as a whole. 
3. warabon-augosa .. 


l wampon.. ——.. Sp D'Albertis (П, р. p38. for 





2 Чаш? в = =.= f asig 

3. ukesar- -warapon . 1 ” ed 

1. wara, пгароп EM n ME for Saibai, 
2, uka жа ee 





1, йй ог бер „ВАЩЕ TT. ' 

2. svn SEM . z jee (A.C Н.). 

3 Бабан .. а а. ! 

Е un, отара, | 
pun S 5 “Moa, Badu, Mabuiag, Nagir, 
2-okósÀ — .. ia " and Tud (A.C.H.). 

3. Okosa Oropun — .. 





I believe one hand, а stood for five objects, and 
fs pre okosn wetal, xs ten, but I do not think they would —— 
eeomnize ten as bein composed of five twos, ie, okosa, okosa, 






okoa, okosa, okosa. 1 had “ wigetal wagttal” given me for ten Ё? 
уа Badu and by u Moa man Fr 
It a that in Muralug they originally counted up to — — 


three. Г ао, it was the only island where thia occurred, "and ib 
suggestive of Australian influence, T also obtained at Muralug 5 


ttle 4th and Iml — ); index finger, danke ( D 
(is eae a uke (ig ene) er, Гере ; elbow joint, det 

| каана J: armpit, Fumi; shoulder, tage; pit wbovwm — 
PETI ok s mrkip, and then passing i in thé a 








em аташа wiih | the little finger, with the same names. This giras | 





| s there are also only the two numerals, naw (1), and 

$ pinty, or a lot, is omma or monar S 
A p. tribe of Uape 

гійтаая, гүш ا ی ال ا‎ ‘inclined to think that 

the а а сае 

ner ат vekersls tock by the aberieals of Cape 
&ill sa е abo 

kigen htly E DA those of the Torres Straits islanders }.— Pirman = 
1, Labi = IS SR Cat ie, Сте." 
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tne nabigtt, or nabiget, for five, nithigel nabiget for ten, nabikoleu 
for fifteen, and nabikokw nabiboku for twenty (gt 2 hand, and 
koko=foot). Nabige can hardly be suid to be the name of the 
number five, but that there were as many of the objects referred 
to as there are finpers on one hand, I further had from the 
same island mara for 100 and kai gasa for 1,000 (this is pro- 
bably bei ras," a great lot,") but these and several other numbers 
I do not believe in. | 

Ino i» sometimes used in connexion with one, tpal 
and i with three, but I do not know in хаб" 
Thus one Murnlug informant gave me 1 —ino gi =ipal 
ийоза, Sita budagili, 4= ips "юга vk ‘ost, S=ipal ukosa ukosa 
ino o and 6— ipa! uos ukosr or werabadagili. 








They usually count by their fingers, and ns a rule begin with ` 


the little finger of the left hand. I believe this was the original 


method, There was another system of counting hy commenc- 
| ne at the little finger of the left hand, fofodimura, then 
follo 


wing on with the fourth finger, kotodimura gorngoringa (or 
guruzinger) ; middle finger, il get ; index finger, klak-n&toi-git ; 
thumb, eee ; wrist, perta or tap ; elbow joint, kudwu ; shoulder, 
тиийбит: ft nipple, кизи modu; sternum, kosa, dadir ; right 
nipple, зили madu, and ending with the little linger ol | the right 
hand, (These names were obtained at Mabuing, those in 
Tud and Muralng are somewhat different.) This gives nineteen 


enumeration, of which eleven to nineteen are merely inverse 
Tepetitions of one to nine. The names are simply those of the 


parts of. the body anoles, an are not numerala In my 


coats this зубеш Se only have been used as an ald to 
\ nz, , like using knot 
actus al numbers. ‘The 


string, and not aa a series of 
t int, budu, might be either seven 
1, and T could pip ions that Accu really stood for 





Giles of those numbers, but in a question of trade a man would 
remember ow far along his person a former number of articles 
d, and by beginning again on the left little finger he 





~ could recover the actual number. Only the old men are 


ym 


Aequainted with this method, and, in fact, few of the younger 
men have any idea of their own mode of counting, our system 


now ‘being used everywhere, I have experienced a sur- 
amount of difficulty in getting any reliable information 


on this apparently simple subject. 


Dr. W. Wyatt Gill says (p. 225), " Anything. above ten the 
Torres Straits Islanders count visibly, thus: touch each finger, then 
the wrist, elbow, and shoulder joint on the right side of the body ; i 

the sternum and proceed to the joints of the left, not‏ ا ا 
forgetting the fingers of the left hand. This will give seventeen.‏ 
If this suffice not, count the toes, the ankle, knee, and hip joints‏ 
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(right and left). This will give sixteen more, the entire process 
yielding thirty-three Anything beyond can be enumerated 
only by help of a bundle of sticks," | | 

All the numerals now in use are borrowed from the English. 
Simple urithmetic is taught in the Mission Schools, and the 
ciphers are all introduced, 

Medicine —Disease and death were always supposed to be 
the result of sorcery, and cures were also credited to the skill 
of the * maid#aig,” sorcery or medicine man. Certain vegetable 
products are still used for some specific complaints, for example, 
the bark of the root of a particular bush wns chewed nat Tud for 
diarrhoea, Some of these bush remedies are known to all, but 
it is probable that the Maidelaig were acquainted with several 
medicinal and poisongus planta. ; 

The following appear to be the usual diseases to which the 
people An :—Tweatarrh, cough, weak eves, consumption or 
some form of lung disense, elephantinsis, boils, uleerated sores. 
.Small-pox, menales, and syphilis have been introduced ; the two 


former have caused the death of a large number of people. 
Mnlarial fever occurs on some islands, such as Muralug ; in the 
north-west time, or rainy season, it probably always, more or 
less, hangs about the mangrove swamps. Мас утау (1, p. 
* He was laid upon the ground while several men in. succession 
took his head between their knées and kneaded it with their 
hands. After this they placed him close to a fire and sprinkled 
water over him until s copious perspiration broke ont, denoting 
the third and Inst stage of the attack.” He also says the fever 
‘js not much dreaded, os it is supposed to remove former com- 
plaints, such asthe sores prevalent among children.” White 













ore uso practise tight compression of the head during the. 


stage of the fever to alleviate the рай 


As Macgillivray states (LI, p.31),“scarification of the affected. 
part ia w common mode of treating local inflammatory com- 
ps iin x I also found that it was employed for almost every 


A t ache or pain. In some cases the body is so scarred 
irs might readily mistake the cicatrices for tattoo marks: 





ene across the forehead to remove head-ache" This I have al 
Been. 


According to MacFarlane, “The treatment of the sick is 


most Inhumane; they are mostly left to their own resources in 


the Straits (Darnley and Murray), cared for at Saibai, &с., and | 


carried from place to place. A needle made froma casson 





| bone is always taken to battle in a small bamboo with fine’ 
. oeon-nut fibre thread for sewing up wounds.” (MS) —  — 


- 
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y continues—^ Ligatures are also used, as for example, — 
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“Boils on various parts of the body, even on the head, are 
prevalent, especially during the miny season, when the food is 
of a poorer description than at other times. ‘Children are most 
subject to them, and I have more than once seen them so 
covered with offensive sores na to be rendered most disgusting 
(Macgillivray, П, р, 31). 

e the natives ‘rarely carried about with them the 
bones of their deceased ev ulthough they often kept the 
skull of a relation in the house in a basket, and that of an 
enemy outside the house or in some public place. An exception 
to this general statement is recorded by Macgillivray for the 
island of Muralug (1L, p: 32). Some time after death, the head 
of a husband “is removed and handed over to the custody of 
the eldest wife. She carries it about with her in a bag during 

her widowhood, accompanying the party of the tribe to whic 

she belongs from place to place." I gathered that the custom 
of keeping the skulls of relutives was mainly on account of 
affection, but such skulls were also used for divination (see the 
Myths of Sesere and of Upi). Again, on first removing the 
skull from the body it was often used to divine the Maidélaig 
io sneer the death of the deceased (see funeral customs in 
Тод). a dagong-charm, the efficiency of which was 
haa | the the addition of the fibulw of е Маі аід who 
originally madeit I never heard of haman bones being nsed 
as amtlets to avert sickness or other evils, or as remedies for 
sickness. In the legend of Tiai, we find that his mother carried 








A with: her; slung round her neck, the bones of her baby boy, for 


MS Ti principal support of the Cape York and Muralug - 
r. 


what purpose 1 do not know. 
"phe houses and enclosures round them are always kept 





 s&cru upulously clean and tidy. 





м icles af Food. The chief food substances are fruit, 
and sweet potatoes, | gar cane, “biin” the larve and 


d pupas ota large Lago bs e, crustacea, shell-fish, numerous 


tùrtle, monitor (* iguana"), birds, and dugong, 
Several vurieties of yam are cultivated. Macgillivray gives 
the names of half-a-dozen kinds, and wild yams are also eaten. 
On p. 49, Vol II, Mucgillivray says: " Not less than nine 
different kinds of yams and yam-like tubers—ineluding the 
sweet potato—are cultivated i in Torres Straits, and are specially 


Е рее by name.” Yams and sweet potatoes form the 
5 farinaceous food of the people. Sugar cane is only met 


-witi in a few islanda. Mnogillivmy (П, р. 26) thus describes 
` the preparation of biim, “When the rains set in the biyw 


people. This isa grey slimy paste procured from a species of 


mangrove (Cande/ix 7), Ше sprouts of which, three or four inches - 
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long, are first made to undergo a process of baking and steaming 
—a arge heap being laid upon heated stones, and covered over 
with bark, wet leaves, and sand—after which they аге benten 
between two stones, and the pulp is seraped out fit for use. It 
does not seem to be a favourite food, and is probably eaten from 
sheer necessity, Mixed up with the diy to render it more 
palatable they sometimes add large quantities of a leguminous 
seed, the size of à chestnut, which has previously been soaked 
for a night in water, and the husk removed, or the tuber of a 
wild yam (Dioseorea bullifera) cut into small pieces, and. well 
steeped in water to remove its bitter taste.” Bim is referred to 
in the story of Gobá ; it wns eaten throughout the Straits. 

“The banana is cultivated in some of the islands, but it 
nowhere forms such an important article of food as in the 
Eastern Islands. Many islands are also devoid of the cocoa 
palm; in the islands wnere they do occur every tree is owned, 
owner of every palm in that island. M. | 

* Among the edible fruits of Cape York I may mention the 
letra, a species of Anacardium or cashew nut, which after being 

l roasted to destroy its acridity, has somewhat the taste of a 





we | to dest: | : | 
filbert—the eldri (a aoe of Wallrothia), the size of an apricot, 
th a nearly insipid but slightly mawkish- 


soft and mealy, wil d bı 
taste—mobar, the small, red, mealy fruit of Mimusops Kaukii— 
[uur 





fruit of two species of pandanus yields a sweet mucilage when 
sucked, nud imparts it to water in which it has been soaked, 
after which it is broken up between two stones, and the kernels 
are extracted and esten” (Macgillivray, II, p. 27). Beans 
(Kalopi), “the produce of a vine-like creeper with legumes a 


foot in length, were eaten with biyuw" (Lc, p. 289). The seoda 5 


of the pandanus are usually ronsted before being eaten. 


There are several varieties of banana: atleast one kind has 
been introduced, I wns told, by South Sea men. The green 


banana roasted on the embers of a wood fire forms n very 

satisfying meal; it is often eaten with the kernel of old cocoa- 

nuts. Р 
No cereal was known, 


Sago (bist) was occasionally imported from Daudai and Î 


have heard that an inferior kind of sago was oceasionally made 
from the pith of a local cycad. The sago palm * is occasionally 
earried by the winds and currents [from the Fly River district] 
as far south as the Prince of Wales Islande, when the natives 
scoop out the soft spongy inner wood, wash it well with fresh 


water, beat it up into a pulp, separate the farinnceous substanoe 


^ 
i 
-i JA 


and most of the inhabitants of nn island appear to know the 


] and the apiga (a species of Eugenin), a red, apple-like- 
t, the pericarp of which has A psi acid taste. The 
el 
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which falls to the bottom of the vessel, and bake it as bread " 
(Macgillivray, IL, p, 63). 

The edible roots are yams, sweet potatoes. and according to 
Macgillivray (LI, pp. 288, 290), those of the Hellenia cerulea 
(eaten raw), of a kind of rush, and of a convolvulus, ear. 

As there were no indigenous land mammals, milk and 
ordinary flesh food were unknown, The dingo was formerly 
domesticated in some islands, but I never heard of its being 
eaten, 1 think it is doubtful if the pig was introduced into the 
islands, or at all events it was not pem 

I coull not say for what class of. food there is a marked pre- 
ference unless it be the flesh of the turtle and dugong, as these 
were very eagerly sought for, as well as the eggs of the former. 
The larve of a Longicorn beetle are considered delicacies. 
Marrow is unknown, as neither the turtle nor the dugong have 
it in their bones. The porpoise is not eaten in some of 
the islands; a Muralug man informed me," Me fellow no eat 
him, he too fat; Masig, Pourma (Párema) and mainland 
(Australia) man eat him, because he no savvy spear dangal 
(dugong)" The blood of the turtle is eaten. 

I have no information concerning any prohibition from eating 
special kinds of food during certain seasons, except in the case 
of lads during initiation. Thus in Muralug I was told the lads 
had to abstain from all animal food, including mollusea and 
crustacea. At Nagir 1 was informed that the Kerngé lads were 
not allowed to eat certain fish, Pasa and Tokam, nor “ the red 
one inside craw fish” (i.¢., stomach, &.). Flesh and fat may be 


eaten, but not “guts” (aroi) 1 doubt if my Nagir informant 


was quite correct. Members of a clan might not eat the totem 
of their clan, with the exception of the dugong and turtle clans, 

— Macgillivray says (IT, p. 10): " Aa a further proof of the low 
eondition of the (Muralug) women, 1 may state that it is проп 
them that the only restrictions in eating particular sorts of food 
are imposed. Many kinds of fish, кыл some of the best, 
are forbidden on the pretence of their causing disease in women, 
although not injurious to the men. The hawksbill turtle and 
its eggs are forbidden to women suckling, and no female, until 
beyond child-bearing, is permitted to eat of the Torres Strait 
pigeon.” In the story of Gelam it is stated that his mother ate 
Torres Straits pigeons, I do not know whether she was sup- 
posed to be past child-bearing, or whether this custom wns con- 
ined to Muralug, und thus possibly due to Australian inflnence. 












There are no storehouses for food. I never heard of unusual 


y substances being used as food, such аз bark or clay, in times of 


sarcity, nor of any invigorating substance being eaten before — — 
king any arduous labour. I do not know that salt, 
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spices, or any condiment are mixed with their food. Honey is 
exten when obtainable, tut I do not know whether it is used 

to sweeten other food; the same holds good for the sugar cane. 

No whets tothe appetite are in use, and there is no difference in 

the food of various individuals. | 
Fire.—Fire was obtained by means of the simplest form of 

hand fire-drill; now wax matches are invariably used. (This 
subject is dealt with more fully later on.) — "eU | 

| Mode of Cooking—I believe fruit is the only article of food 
| which is eaten raw. Fish, after being gutted, were dried in the 


34 іа "4 ! 


Ani 9 


EC sm or sometimes smoked Strips of dugong meat, with the | € 
M ë hadder and skin attached, are also smoked, making according to 7 


| some white people a very good bacon. _L have seen such strips s 
[ hanging on a line out of doors, which was prepared in the dry 
sensoóu for use during the north-west season. According to | 
Macvillivray (II, p, 25), “the blubber is esteemed the most 
delicate part; but even the skin is eaten, although it requires 


> much cooking in the oven." Concerning the turtle he says (IT, 

- p. 23): " The Torres Strait Islanders ure nceustomed to dry the 
r flesh to supply them with food during their voyages, The meat 
© ix cat int thin slices, boiled in a melon shell, stuck upon 


| skewers, and dried in the sun. Prepared in this manner it will 
| keep for several weeks, but requires a second cooking before 
being used, on aecount of its hardness and toughness. The fat | 
which rises to the surface during the boiling is skimmed offand — 
kept in joints of bamboo and turtles’ bladders, being much v 
T prized for food ; I have even seen the natives drink it off in its + 
— - hot fluid state with as much gusto as ever alderman enjoyed his: —— 
> elaborately prepared turtle soup.” Meat is not salted. — 
m Pieces of dugong and turtle meat are roasted overthe fire,and — — 
T —— small pieces are often eaten half raw.  Unripe bananas are also. — = _ 
7 roasted оп the ashes of a fire. No forks, sy , or other. > 





culinary utensils were in use: a kind of clam called” akul "was ; 
= sed as a spoon or ladle; blood, grease, ke, is collected ш 
© shells. Meat was formerly cut with the bamboo knife; Dr. - 
> Macfarlane has seen dugong so eut up (see also Story of Sesere), 
| and Macgillivray says the Muralug people used a sharp shell | 
for this purpose, At the present time steel knives are alone | 


Meat, tubers and roots were formerly boiled in the alup 
ee or scoop shell, Cumbium), or in the i (a trumpet conch, 
Fusua proboscidiferus) ; now iron pots nre used. 
The native oven, атын, was described to me as being & hole — 
^ dn the ground, in which hot stones and leaves are placed along =< 
— with the meat, thé whole being covered over with earth (sec Story = 
of Sesere). Macgillivray thus describea it (IT, p. 25): “This oven 
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is of simple construction ; a number of stones, the size of the fist, 
are laid on the ground, and a fire is continued above them until 
they are sufficiently bot, The meat is then lid upon the 9 
betont layer with some of the heated. stones nbove it, a rim of | 

tea-tree bark banked up with sand or earth is put up all round, — 





with a quantity of bark, leaves, or grass on the top to retain the E 


mode of cooking turtle and dugong throughout Torres Strait, 
and on the east const of the mainland I lave seen similar fire- 
places as far south as Sandy Cape” Hollow trees, ant-hills, 
or such like are not used as ovens. Hot stones are not used for 


I do not think that rings of clay or other material are T 
employed to keep the cooking vessels upright. There is in vs 
almost every house a circular wire framework suspended from =~ 7 
a rafter, on which fish and dugong and turtle meat are smoked, a 
and which may also support some shell vessels. Probably I 
something of the same sort was formerly used, for we find that 
according to the legend, Tini's mother erected a light framework 
(noi) over the fire on which to dry and smoke her fish. 

Cooking is carried on either inside or outside the house, more 
generally the former, but the oven was always outside. I know 
of no kitchens, So faras I have seen the cooking is done by the 
women only, excepting in the bachelor's quarters, and when 
the men go expeditions in their canoes. I have never heard of 
p Any 








XL 


any cooking ceremonies or superstitions. The food for the men 
and women is cooked together. Fruit and vegetables are never 
tion as to the origin of the art of cooking. Kitchen middens 
are not formed now, nor did I come across traces of ancient 
‘refuse-heaps. Dugong and turtle skulls and hones were 
formerly and often still are, massed in heaps or put out in rows. 
IT believe this was merely to keep count of the number of animals 
‘caught in any one season. They were subsequently distributed, 
and eoon crumbled away. i 
Drinka —Thè only drinks formerly used were water and the 
liquid of the eoco-nut No fermented liquor or spirit wus 
known -Possibly Kava! may have been made, but I never heard 
of it, nor is it made now. | 
- Aes —The whole family eat together without any distinc- 
tion as to age or sex. Usually several families live in one 








E 3 Kara i$ drunk on certain occasions on the const of Paudai, as at the initis- 
yarn feast of the lads (see Anthropologiral Notes from Daudai, by Beardmore, 
з: which will be published in the next number of this Journal). Macfarlane fonna 


rs who chew the root" (p. 126). 
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house, in: which саве [here may be one or more fireplaces. I 
cannot say whether two families eat together round the same 
fire, I believe they would, but each eating their own food, The 
meals are very simple and unceremonious,  Feasts were made 
at initiation, marriage, ünd death (g. v.) Owing to the absence 


of intoxicating liquors there were no drinking festivals. 


Dietary —I should say that on the whole the food was 
sufficiently varied. Yams and sweet potatoes nre fairly abundant g 
on many of the islands; some fruit or other ia nearly always | 
obtainable. Fish or shell-fish is eaten nearly every day with | 


‘occasional meals of turtle and dugong; the two latter arig 


especially “rich " or oily. No dirt is enten or other apparent | 
perversion E PR арат Бај ів not used. As to the | 
unntity of food eaten, I should say that it is on the whole less g 
than that of an average Englishman. | 
Tobacco inhalation by means of the bamboo pipe was thej 
only narcotic. .A kind of exhilarated madness or frenzy was! 
undoubtedly induced in the sorcery men by part king of the] 
decom posing flesh and oil of human corpses. shall have more! | 
to say on this spurious intoxication, if I may so term it, on 
another occasion. | ү ] 
Cannibalism.—Cannibalism certainly does not exist now, and |j 
if the term signifies making a regular meal of a man, it neven | 
did oceur, A man would tear out the tongue, or other parts 
of a man he had slain in battle, and eat ib raw or partially 
cooked, merely as a charm for bravery (see accounts of differen 
islands), Tr would drink the sweat of warriors on thei 
return from fighting for the same reason. In the “ Narrative « 
the melanchely shipwreck of the ship, ‘Charles Eaton," bj 
T. Wemyss, 1837, p. 45, the following passage occurs: * Jol 
Ireland [one of the two survivors] states that the savage 
on Boydany Island ate the eyes and cheeks of the shipwrecked 
ople belonging to the «(Charles Eaton. This they we 
induced to do from a peculiar notion which they entertain, thi 




















such conduct will increase their desire after the blood of white" E | 


men.” The shipwrecked crew were brained in August, 1844, by 
a party of Aurid men who were fishing at Boydany (this latter 
island is not named on the latest, Admiralty Chart); whether 
the motive here given is correct, | cannot say. There were 
women and children with the murdered crew. 
Nareotics—Tobacco ia the only narcotic used, and it was 
invariably used for inhalation from the characteristic bamboo 
pipe. Atthe present time the use of the bamboo pipe is being 





b supplanted by short European wooden and clay pipes, end Бу =. 


the use of cigarettes, The latter are made from trade tobacco 


cut as required, crumbled in the hand, and then rolled up ura 
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niece of (newspaper preferably) or in u fragment of a 
мц ‘Tate The native pipe is made from a piece of bamboo 
from over a foot to between two and three or even four feet in 
length. The natural partition at one end and the intermediate 
one, if such occurs, is perforated, At one end of a ne there 
is always n complete partition, and near this a smal hole is 
bored: Into the latter a small wooden or bamboo tube, a few 
inches in length, is inserted, The tobacco is put in this and 
the open end of the pipe applied to the mouth, and by suction 
the pipe is filled with tobacco smoke; often they will even put 
their mouth to the bowl and blow down through it. As soon 
аз the pipe is filled with smoke, the right band is applied to the 
open end and the bowl is removed. The small hole is applied 
to the mouth and the smoke sucked through it, after the 
withdrawal of the hand from the open end. The length of the 
jipe causes such a draught that the smoke is violently inhaled, 
When a man has had a suck he will put his hand to the open 
end, to prevent the escape of the smoke, and pass it on to 
another, who receives, and may be transmits it to another in the 
same manner. The women usually prepare the pipe and pass 
it on to their men. | 
The effect of this kind of smoking appears to be very severe. 
The men always seem quite dazed for a second or two—some- 
times longer—but they enjoy it greatly, and value tobaceo very 
highly ; they will usually sell anything they possess for some. I 
have seen an old man reel and stagger from the effects of one 
pull at the pipe, and 1 have heard of men even dropping down 
on the ground from its effects. Jukes says of the Erub people 
(1, p. 187):—* In smoking their own tobacco генная ight- 
` brown colour], they break off a piece from the plait into which 
the leaves are twisted, and wrap it in a green leaf to prevent its 
setting fire to the wooden bowl A woman is then deputed to 
‘fill the bamboo with smoke, as before described, and on tts being 


pe round, each person takes a кє. draught of smoke, which 
he meallews, apparently with considerable effort, and stands 
“motionless a few seconds, as if convulsed, with the tears in his 
eyes; he then respires deeply and seems to recover. They call 
it ‘eree oora’ fare wr or ur are), (to drink heat or fire) and, 
patting their stomachs, seem much comforted after it. 1 tried 
their tobacco, but found it intolerably hot and strong.” 

! A friend of mine, who at one time took to smoking the Papusn pipe, gave 
me tha following account af his experiences. The inhaled smoke ia ain for 
&à long as possible and let out through the mouth and nose. There iss very 
great it "€ the pipe, which drives the smoke right into the lungm. 
At the first time this nearly chokes a person, and this experience generali 
mtr all eurioaity. After & single inhalation the confirmed smoker feels 

y and sleepy ; the effect is m the sume as with opium, but with none of 
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Macgilli also offers similar testimony: “Ün several 
occasions nf at Cape York, I have seen a native so affected by a 
single inhalation as to be rendered nearly senseless, with the 
perspiration bursting out at every pore, and require a draught 
of water to restore him; and, although myself n smoker, yet on 
the only occasion when I tried this mode of using tobacco, the 
sensations of nausea and faintness were produced " (I, p. 126). 
Tobacco is very little grown now in the islands, as the natives 
much prefer the ordinary trade tobacco. It is cultivated in 
Daudai ond all round the Papuan Gulf 
Crimes— As: there was no recognised government or state, 
nor any system of religion, all crimes were of a purely personal 
nature, and were individually revenged. — 
There is no reason for believing ‘that homicide was d priori 
rehensible, it only became so when a mans own friend or 
tive was murdered by another. No one, however, had a 
o ie man killing his own wife or children, as 
they were regarded as his own property. Infanticide was i 


ice. "The assistance of a sorcery-man was often 
sought to encompass the sickness or death of a person against 


whom a grudge was held. No stigma rested upon either party 
in this contract, 

On the other hand, it was a meritorious deed to kill foreigners 
either in fair fight or by treachery, and honour and glory was 
attached to the bringing bome of the skulls of the inhabitants 
of other islands slain im battle. The men of Tud were notorious 
warriors, and, I was told, often used to make a raid on another 
island in order that their young men might have trophies, and 


so find favour with the women. Such mids were, as often ав 





not, made upon weak islands, and not necessarily nguinst those 


with whom there was any enmity or ill-feeling, 
TL never heard of a case of suicide. 
Wint we term sexual crimes were very different 


| 
these people. Owing to the fact that | the women women 





proposed marriage to the men, the girls held a very indepe 
position, and, rightly or wrongly, they and the married women 
were considered as the seducers, Thus more than once I was 

“Woman steal mon.” The wrong done in such cases 


“ug ` thro ut the Straits was considered as a theft, but in these 


islands, where the women took the initiative in marringe, it was 


the illusions. This — ES senses. After a whiff or two, the 
| | but mot refreshing, sleep, "FThe smoke in quite 
in this manner for about aix montha, but. had to 






L ерее асе The heart's action waa weakened, and 2 


be hed a dry barking cough. It made him generally lury amd indo but 
wl ailer He always took a pull when the dedi of the pergit [ 
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Ў. a convenient legal fiction to attribute to the women the active 1 
е part, and therefore what wrong there might be in unrecognized d 
è sexual connections. “Woman he steal man, how man he help | 
it?” is an excuse which is not confined to Torres Straits. I 
was told in Mabuiag that a girl who was notoriously free in her 
favours was branded; to the man less disgrace was attached, 
(For further details set separate accounts of the islands.) ax 
After marriage, as the wife was the property of her husband, ШЕ 
the latter was the aggrieved party in rape or adultery, and he —— 
Tad to be reckoned with. Ifthe husband was very "wild," the ОШ 
death of both parties would alone satisfy him, but more ЖЕ 
mercenary considerations might occur to him, and he would let 7 
the man off with a fine. ) | э 
|  Imever heard of any unnatural offences in the Straits, though — — 
$ sodomy іс largely practised at Mowat in Dandai, | Ж. 
i Aforals.— Durinz the initiation. of the lads in Tul a code of й 
morals was taught which indicates a really high feeling for 
morality. ‘Theft and borrowing without leave were prohibited. * 
5 The hungry and thirsty were to be satislied. Parents were 
E to he honoured and provided with food, even to the extent of 3 
І self-denial on the part of the son and his wife. Marriage was E 
forbidden to cousins and also, with a remarkable delicacy of 
feeling, to the sister of a man’s particular friend. A man must 
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not propose marriage to a girl or even follow her when slie 
` walks about. A man must stand shoulder to shoulder with 
| his brother when fighting, and not shirk his duty. Probably 
`. gimila pone were inculeated imn the other islands, and it is 
— — also very probable that the people, as a whole, acted up to thei 
o system ot morality as well aa, ûr better than, the most Chris- 
` tianised peoples of Europe live up to their professions, 
— The popular legends do not Pn heroic ideals of virtue, 
` as'we now understand that term. Kwoiam killed his mother- 
for cursing him, and then went fighting in Boigu and Dandai to ` 


- - kill men“ to pay for mother," whatever that may mean. Gelam 
behaved meanly to his mother in giving her lean pigeona to 
ent; she played a practical joke upon him and frightened him, 
‘on discovering which he retaliated, and then he went to another 
island. Goba, however, was killed after he had duped two 
-villages by continually eating up the food which they had 
entrusted to him for mutual barter. In the story of Sesere 
‘the men who stole his meat were amply punished with death. 
Foor Yawar was brutally treated by the men, who continually 
forgot his instructions concerning the best method of cultivating 
o yams, The infant Upi was cruelly and wantonly speared by 
— - game men in play. . 
- I believe that publie opinion as to what was good or bad . | 
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was not much cared for one way or another. The people are 


ES talkers, and are always ready to sit down and "yarn. 
Doubtless formerly the "big men" looked after the morals of 
the community in a general sort of way, but I suspect that 
any man who could take care of himself could do pretty well 
what he liked, but no one was free from the supposed effects of 


oe 





- Parents are very fond of their children, and I have never 
heard of a man ill-treating his wife or children, nor do I believe 
that the wives had much to complain ofin the past. According 
to Macgillivray the Muralug women were not particularly well- 
treated, but I cannot help thinking that in this, ns in many 
other eases, the Kauralaig were more debased than the other 
islandera. When a man was "will" from the effects of his 
being in training for soreery (this appears to have been par- 
tieulurly the ease after he had partaken of putrid human 
tad) he might ön the slightest provocation murder his wife 
ani children and no punishment would follow. 


No religious influence was brought to bear on moral conduct 


nor was there any reward or punishment for deeds or conduct, 
in this world or the next. ٤ے‎ | 
` There must have been a strong sense of commercial morality, 


or the custom of purchasing canoes on the three-year-hire system 
could never have originated or have been kept up. This moral 
feeling had clearly a utilitarian foundation, for TE 
enquired whether cheating occurred, and pointed 
difficulty there would be in detection. The continuance of the 
custom proved that dishonesty was, at least, very Tare. There 
was fi i chanee for cheating to be found out, ns friends of 
the creditor would inform, Should partial or entire repudiation 
of debt take place, the supply of canoes would cease, then “how. 
we pet fish or turtle or dugong, we hungry all the time, that 
no good,” and furthermore there would be a fight. 

I gathered the impression that chastity before marriage waa 
unknown, free intercourse not being considered wrong; it was 
merely “fashion along we folk.” On the other hand, I do not 
believe that unbridled license was indulged in. Decorum was 
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observed—thus | was told in Tud a girl, before going to sleep, - 


would tie a string round her foot and pass it under the thatehed 
wall of the house. In the middle of the night her lover would 
come, pull the string, and so awaken the girl, who would then 
join him. As the chief of Mabuiag said, ^ What can. the father 


do: if she wants the man how ean he stop her?” 


During actual courtship and the robation period before "== 


marriage, I do not think that sexual intercourse took р 


out the- 
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Muralug people, Possibly neither were celibate during thia 
period, almost certainly not the men.. 

Marriage certainly implied the personal and sole rights of the 
man over the woman. Adultery, on the woman's part, con- 
stituted an act of theft, and therefore was à personal injury. 
Lam doubtful whether it was really an offence against morals. 

The Rev. Dr. MaeFarlane, however, informs me that he 
believes that the natives maintained a fuir standard of sexual 
morality before any intercourse with other nationalities, 

Bravery, ferocity, endurance of pain and hardship, and 
other warlike qualities, were undoubtedly regarded as great 
virtues, 

Coveninnts, oatha, ordeals —1 never heard of any. of these, 

Religion, Fetishes, &c. 

Souls —] never heard anything which led me to believe that 
the natives recognized that they had a soul when living, or 





$ anything analogous to it, but they certainly did believe that 
after death their "mari" left the corpse, — Mari may be variously 
- translated a shadow, reflection, spirit, ghost, If it were 
- required to preserve the skull of a deceased person, a number 
€ of men would, several duys after death, very quietly approach 
= he raised platform or temporary grave, às the case might be, 
and then simultaneously ep the ground with one foot and 

E make a grunt to frighten away the remaining mariof the deceased, 
— . mtherwise the head would not come off easily. 1 gathered that 
-there was а belief that part of the purr left at death and part re- 
Ы mained until frightened away. I also heard something. about 
D — watching at the трн for a few nights to see if anything would 
—- appen. 1 could not get a satisfactory account of this custom, 
_ but the impression I gathered was that the meri haunted the 


"he 


body for several days after death, and the relatives probabl 
kept their vigil in order that the meri might in (xis Vi a 
- another give them information which would lead to the 
` detection of the individual who had caused the death, for, 
ав I have elsewhere stated, they do not believe that either 
disease or death are due to natural causes. 

I never heard of amy belief in apparitions of men seen nta 
distance at the time of their death, nor in the appearing of a 
mari to a person. ae А) 

" Ihaveno information of any past practice of human beings 
or animals being put to death at the burial of a person. The 
only exteption to this is in the legend of Kwoiam. That hero, 
after he bad murdered his mother for cursing him, eut off her 

~ “head with his bamboo knife, and said to the corpse, “I'm going 
to kill everybody im the other islands to pay for vou." I could 


/ not quite understand what was meant, but took it to be a 
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form of blood-price. If some one else had killed his mother, it 


would have been Kwoiam's duty 
e; having done 16 
on his neighbours, | | 
of people being put to death to serve as 


murderer's 
avenge her death on 
price. T heard x Ail 
mpanions for anv one eise. — "n 
UL ICA there wasa belief as to animals or 
a thosa of men, At all events, the 


spirit eo ОГ | 

I do not know whether 
possessing sari lik 
| es or utensils | ' 
hung round therr 


planta 


smaller articl 


buried with them or 
bodies wrapped in 


their last meal left by 
ften be hung on the grave pos 
th food and а cocounut water-veseel. 
for the delectation of the mari of the 
fa feeli 


won ü т 
ether WI 
= partly 
partly on account 0 


heir own | 
the aide of the corpse. 


effects of a dead relative 





utilise 
in their 
sign of having been 
source. _ 
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would n 
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Several hirds w 
aro, £,j., Sesere, 
The haro Kwoiam temporarily transformed himse 

and down hill quickly. 


ed t 
mari of the objects placed on the grave 
р arfect y in genons one, 

borrowed or adapted from any 
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when he wanted to 


The mari of the 
island situated to “leew 

| wstwanl, as 
about eight m 
leeward is the 
tion of the setting sun, To a voyaging p 
islanders, it is far more natural that their spirits 


carried by the preva rather than that they should beat 


to windward. 


I gained no information about the condi | 
ly did not gather that their condition there 
eir behaviour when alive MacFarlane 
he learnt that the mari were supposed to. sit 


м. Кіа, und I certain 
> | bore any relation to th 
^ . informs me that : | 

twittering on the tree-tops at Kibuka, and 
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himselt he could hardly 
and 40 strangers paid the 


belonging to the deceased were often 
graves. I have seen 
nats, and the unfinished food of 
A bamboo pipe 
posts or placed on the grave, 
water I expect this 
decensed, and 
‘against using the more personal 
ich had been in use immediately 


ng 
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perty,such as shell ornaments or stone 
with the dead. Ido not know that 
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here, £e, the greatest warriors, the biggest skull-hunters, and 
so forth, were in some way or another better off there ; how, did 
not quite appear. Neither of us gathered that morality or 
religion had anything to do with it. 

Manes— Worship.—1 do not think it can be said that the 
souls of the dead were ка either ss demons or divinities, 
nor do I think it can. be correctly said that they were wor- 
shi 

Tries might be invoked for divining purposes by means 
af their skulls, as in the legend of Sesere; or, as in the case of 
Upi, one might divine through the good offices of the skulls of 
stran Thus anyone might do it, no priests being necessary. 

The skulls would ould be cleaned, repainted, and anointed with or 
d тареш ct along bush ;" usually, if not invari- 
ably, these had a distinct scent. The inquirer would then 
enjoin the skull to speak the truth, and putting it on his 
‘pillow at night-time, would go to sleep. The skulls were 
supposed to speak to the sleeper with a chattering noise 
(deseribed as being like the noise made by knocking the teeth 
together). The dreams were the messages upon which action 
would. be taken. Wyatt Gill (p. 217), says, “ They delight to 
worship the Afense: of their deceased aucestors, as represented 
by ра e aud female skulls. These are carefully treasured up in 

eir ubi, and carried with them on their voyages.” Personally, 
I do not think this was a form of worship, but merely one 
method of divining. The carrying the skulls in canoes, as men- 
tioned by Gill, was probably partly for affection and partly for 
divining purposes. 

When going to war, or in times of peril, men. would invoke 











A certain. send haoss, such as Kwoiam or Sigai, sọ that they 


courage anil strength. I did not discover how the 
Ip was rendered, but I believe the idea was that they might 
indued with the fighting virtues of the old heroes, and not 


F be 
Р that they believed that the mari of the heroes could do any- 
thing 


Their ancestors, so far se I could learn, were never really 
deified. Personally I could never discover any satisfactory 
evidence i in the belief of a god or gods. 

Waws—lIt appears to have been the custom in the Western 
Tslanils, or at xl ovens d in some of them, to have places set apart 
as sacred to the memory of the dead. 

The following are the only two accounts which we possess of 
these memorials. Unfortunately, neither observers had the good 


(o fortune to witness any ceremony connected therewith. 
- — Dr. J. Macgillivray (Il, p. 37) gives the following description 





at he eaw in the Island of Nagir, in the year EE E 
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saw an extraordinary screen, named wows, the purpose of which, 
ко far as we could understand, had some connection with the 
| memory оС the dead. It extended fifty-six feet in length, with 
| a slight outward curvature, and measured five and a half feet 
Р in height, It was formed of a row of poles stuck in the 
| ground, crossed in front by three horizontal strips of bamboo, and 
f covered with cross Inttice work, The boars of the screen were 
F; daubed over with red paint and hung with rows of spider shells, 
E also painted red. Some poles, projecting above the others two 
f to four feet, had painted jaws of the dugong and large conch -4 1] 
e shells. (Fuss: proboscidiferus) fixed to the top, and numerous Iv 
other dugong bones and shells were scattered along the front. = 


| Tn a benntiful opening among the trees behind the village we 
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E On the ground along the foot of the screen was a row af stones 

E - painted with black and red in imitation of grotesyue frees, and rf 
E to several of these the old man who acted as cicerone attached A 
L- names of persons who were dead. In some the painting was 2 







| comparatively recent, and the stones appeared U 0 4 
| placed there singly at different pe iils to commemorate the death Л 

E of the heads of the families of he tribe, We saw another of these I 
| curious funeral sereens, — Like the first one it was situated in a | 


E^ little glade in the forest, but unlike it the front was covered or xA 
thatehed with cocoanut leaves, and it had « small door-like Ap 
opening in the centre." | i] 
The former of the two screens is illustrated by a plate in 4 
"TL Мае Шүтау'з work. M 
The second account is that by the Rev. Dr. W. Wyatt Gill i 
is (p. 220), who, in the course of a visit to Torres Straits and. the 6. 
; mainland of New Guinea, landed on Parem, ûr, as he terms it, ak. 
Barama (Bampton Island). Dr. Gill writes: “A hundred — 
yurds farther on were two funereal screens, so arranged asto give — 
one the idea of a passage between them. They were five feet 
жү six inches in height, and consisted of a number of stakes driven . 
V into the ground, covered with lattice-work. At intervals along 
3 thetopwerehung woolenimages of turtle, sharks, alligators (teeth 
ў much exaggerated), dingoes, and cassowaries, all painted red, to - 
the number of about thirty. At the base were placed in à row 
E some round stones, ie, gods, and until recently, human skulla” 
та — Although the inhabitants of Parem are a Daudai tribe, and not 
| Torres Straits Islanders in the restricted sense of the term, they 
4 evidently have in this respect, at least, a similar custom, and Dr. 
а Gill's observations support those of Dr. Macgillivray: | 
At the present time there is no “ Waus” atill standing in any 
Г of the Islands of Torrea Straits. In Nagir, the places where they” ® 
E for erly stood, are still to be recognised in the confused lines of 
leached and often broken shells of the large Fusus, Cassis and 
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Giant Clam, but the old clear spaces are now overgrown with 
scrub, and a native’s guidance is necessary for their discovery. 

I am unfortunately unable to give much precise information 
respecting the ceremonies connected with the Waua. That the 
Waus wns nasociated with the memory of the dead admits of 
little doubt. My informant stated that the flat stones on which 
faces were painted were prepared by the men, and the women 
would say, “ That is my boy or girl,” as the case might be, and 
sive the name of her child to the stone, or " bula," as it was 
termed The islands of Nngir and Yam only had this custom (Т). 

I gathered that certain functions were carried out in the elenr 


me in front of the Waus, — In fact, we may reasonahly regard 
this « 







as being an aren set apart for these ceremonies. It waa 
here that the death-dance or “Merkoi™ was held, ond the 
" kerage” or initiation ceremonies, and also a ceremony called 
“ Moiwa,” of which I was only able to collect fragmentary 
information, during the fruiting season of the Wangai (popularly 
known as the “Wild Plum") The men and women would 
assemble in front of the Waua Then a man, whose body and 
head were entirely hidden beneath a covering of leaves, wonld 
emerge from behind the Wans and (probably after some pre- 
liminary dancing) would chase away all the spectators. I was 


informed that the kula, or painted stone faces, were placed by the 
Waus only for Maiwa. Pom, 


Lam inclined to believe that the Maiwa wns the real ceremony 
for the memory of the dead, and that the man, who was 80 
covered with leaves that his identity was visually undeter- 


minable, represented a Mari, or spirit; probably not the spirit. of 
` any one decease ‘ 





ad individual, but a representative spirit of all the 





kula, The wooden images of animals seen by Dr, Gill may 
possibly be representations of the totems (augid) of that tribe. 
The Kernge and Maiwa ceremonies might occur at the same 





| rent times, but they were transacted in the same 

Judging from a dance that I saw in Thursday Island per- 
Reus ty Muralug and Nagir men, I imagine that the Waus 
itself was primarily 4 screen to serve as a background for the 
dancers, and at the same time to hide the preparations of the 
performers who were to come on next, and the déshabillé of those 


^who-had already taken their part. 


-— Übsession and. Possession, —4A]l diseases, ailments, and accidents 
were supposed to be the result of sorcery. J never heard them 
attributed to demoniacal influence or of spirita “ possessing” 


"people, either nocturnally, as in nightmare, or more or less 


constantly, as in mania or delirium. 


Spiritualism.—1 know of no practices akin to modern 
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spiritualism, unless the divination above referred to be reckoned 
as such, but, according to tha story of the Six Blind Brothers 
of Badu, lice might be employed as divining mediums, and each 
brother had two feathers on his head, the spontaneous move- 
ments of which informed them whither to steer or where to 
spear fish, If they asked a definite question the feathers 
would remain motionless for a negative, and vibrate in affirma- 
tion, Kwoinm once used his throwing-stick as a divining-rod. 
These three latter instances weaken the view that there was any 
spiritualistic месеце in skull-divination. — . 
Fetiskiom.—Many of the religious instincts of these people 
found expression in certain forms of fetishism, especially if we 
include the nse of charms within that term. Certain natural 
carved stones were regarded as having definite powers, whether 
intrinsically or as vehicles of supernatural influence, L cannot 
1. A good example of this occurs in MacFarlane's MS. 
A virgin of Sumaiut (a village in the Island of Kiwai, at the 
mouth of the Fly River, New Guinea) gave birth to a stone, thy 
moon being its father. This miraculous stone was at once 
adopted as a fetish, and its power was proved by the success of 

a foray upon the village of Kiwai, also om the same island. 
Eventually it was stolen by the Saibai men, hy whom it was 
given Ар to the Lifu tencher (Jakobo) in 1882. 

' Wocden or stone charms were used to ensure good fortune in 
dugong and turtle fishing. These were images carved in the 
shape of either a dugong or a turtle, painted and anointed with 
various substances, as is detailed in mn account of these 
ا‎ Gill says (p. 217) " The Torres Strait Islanders 
warship : | 
change the wind, &o." And again (pp. 267, 268), quotes from 
a letter from the Rev. A. W. Murray, the first missionary who 






visited these islands, “ While sitting among the Jervis [1 fabuing] | 


Islanders in their gipsy-looking camp, a little ugly idol was pro- 
duced, which is affirmed to be the principa | god oi the Mulgrave 
(Badu) and Jervis Islanders, It is in the shape of an old man, 
rudely carved and ornamented, and wearing rather a dolorons 





expression of countenance. Whatever may have been the. 


estimation in which the snid god was held in former times, it 


ds evident that he is at a discount now, as his owner parted. 
with him for á knife His name is Madusa" This was in 


C Tara or 18781 believe this specimen it now in the British 
"Museum; ii it be that one, it is precisely similar to the rain. 
КО кв чый ШМ: > үлү to the иш. 


- ddolatry—No images, Bo far as 1 know, were made to rep 
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“pound, painted stones, to give success in fishing, to 
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dorgai smothered a num 1 
am earth oven with a turtle, and devoured them, another played 
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to my mind an open question how far worship was connected 
with the “ Wows," or funeral screen, anc the stones with fuces 
painted on them whieh lay there. I consider the latter as 
memorials of the dead, not as idols. — 

irits amd. Demons—1 have nó positive information on the 
subject of a belief in spiritual beings. 1 believe the natives 
have an idea that such exist, There-was a widely-spread belief 
in a supernatural being or bogey termed * Dorgui, who was 
genérally on. the look-out to do some mischief, but who wns 
easily outwitted and often killed A dorgai was always female, 
clothed with the usual gagi or woman's petticoat, smd her hnair 
made up into long string-like eurls (yalat) and plastered with 


. mud; her limbs were long and skinny, and her features hideous 


and awe-inspiring in some cases, or the dorgai could put on a 
more seductive appearance, and personata the form and features 
of a woman, #0 as even to deceive her hustand, ns happened in 
the story of Bükari, the mother of Kusa Kap. One description 
of the appearance of a dorgai was that she was ап ugly big- 
bodied woman with long legs but small feet, and ears so large 
that she could sleep on the one while the other covered her, 
just like a man sleeping between two mats, According to the 
myths I have collected, a dorgai might steal and kill a child, 
capture a man for a husband, get rid of a wife, and so personify 
her aa to be accepted ыы husband as his true wife. One 

of boys and then cooked them in 
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ráctiea] joke on six blind fishermen and stole their fish. 
Almost invariably the dorgai were killed by those whom they 
had wronged, and strangely enough their slayers themselves 






- . died. Sometimes the dorgai became constellations, as did also 


were transformed into stones or rocks, as well as the men who 
compassed their destruction. 

- Nature-Spirits, Worship of Plants and Animals.—1 do not 
think there are any spirits espectally attached to natural objects, 
such as springs, water holes, or spirits of trees, with the possible 
exception of the above-mentioned dorgai. The totem animals 


one executioner, “ Bu" by name; more frequently the dorzai 






of a clan are sacred only to the members of that clan ; but the 


idea of sacredness is very partial, merely, so far as I could 
learn, implying a family connection und its immunity from 


` being killed by a member of that clan, no worship or reverence 


being paid to it 
— Polytheism and Monotheism.—As I have more than once 
“ied [ did not discover a belief in gods in the ordinarily 





= smed 
“accepted meaning of that term, neither in a supreme deity ; 


consequently there were no priests nor temples. 
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Festivals —The great festivals were those at the completion 
of the initiation and funeral ceremonies Those of smaller 
import were tho wedding feasts, and, I believe, there ware some- 
times birth feasta, possibly at the naming of a child. There 





were occasional seasonal festivals, more particularly at the 
planting of the yams: and yam harvest. These latter always 
consisted of dancing and feasting, On the more important of 
these occasions characteristic masks of these islanders would be 
worn, and at these only, thus giving to them a kind of religious 





significa 
Prayer.—No formal yers were offered either in private or 
in public. Marron whan joing to ра or when hard 
AM eall on the es of some more or less mythical hero for 
rei This may be ed us a form of prayer. Gill 
an instance of a native praying to a dugong charm or 
pears to me that it is in such cases that a transition 
сап ү effected Nen PNEU and idols. 2s iue 
and putti х " оп а figure to comp 
cd vom Ww. so ein and I believe this was- E hile an 
ly done, but if the man at the same time said,“ You send 
me plenty icm, iud or "turtle," or whatever the charm was for, 
the act might — into one of worship ; the injunction 
would be called a prayer, and the charm an idol бо far as I 
enn gather, these isk ders are, or rather were, just at this 
critical point. 

Sacrifice — According to the observations of d'Albertis, turtle 
viscera were hung up in the shrine of the turtle-charm or idol in 
Danan. We do not know what wus the significance of this offer- 
ing. Possibly this was not an uncommon practice, but information 
is lacking on this point The idea of sacrifice is unknown. 

Aueteritie.—The only musterities are those connected with 
initiation into manhood or into sorcery. There was no penance 
са ce of nusterities to induce visions or religious. 

tation. 

« Purifieation—The only purification I heard of was the shut- 
ting up of a house for serosal days with a lighted fire inside 
after the occurrence of a death within it. 

Superstitiona—L know of few general superstitions ; there were 
certainly some local ones, for example: At Mabuiag a stream 

of water rises from a spring on the side of. K woinm's hill, onvof 
the clefts from which the water emerges is reputed to have been 









produced by a spear-thrust of Kwoiam's, No young man, onthe ' 


penalty of premature greyness, may drink from this fountain, 
though they may Вас е a rock-pool a foot or two below, - 
and into which it flows. A few other superstitions will be found 
in the separate account of various islands, ~ 
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T did not hear of any lucky or unlucky objecta or acts, or of 
any prejudices connected with yawning, sneezing, or like actions. 
Although on the look-out, I did not notice that any phrase or 
word was uttered, or any action or gesture performed after one 
of these actions; it is different, however, in the Eastern tribe, 
See also special account of Muralug. 

The only curious fancies аз to animals I heard of were that a 
man was formerly supposed to have some affinity for the totem 
of his clan: for example, an Umai man was credited with under- 
standing the habits of dogs, and with ability to exercise special 
contro] over them. Animels are not treated ns rational or 
talked to more than with us, perhaps not so much во, The 
sueker-fish, gapu, used in catchmg turtle, is supposed to possess 
miraculous powers, as is mentioned in the section relating to 
turtle fishing. | 

One wide-spread superstition is, that concurrent or even 
future misfortunes injuriously affect the success of any enter- 

In the story of Upi, his mother left him when an infant 
slung up in a basket inside the house while she went to make 
her ا‎ _ A strong gust of wind blew the basket out of the 
house, and the infant Upi rolled out on to the grass, and was 
ultimately carried away by some strangers. As the mother wns 
working in the garden her digging stick broke, and she at once 
thought something was amiss. “Inside along her eaid,' 1 leave my 
hoy, good, I go look, perhaps some one he take him, " and she 
returned home to find it was as she anticipated. According to 

another legend, a party of Badu men when out on a turtling 
excursion, left their boys on the island of Matu to take care of 
some turtle they had captured. One day they hed bad luck, 
and caught no turtle; wondering at this, the men determined 
-Xo return to Matu, where they found that a Dorgai of the 





` ` meighbouring island of Karapar had murdered all the boys but 


A somewhat similar experience to the last occurred when I 
^ wüsat Mabuiag. The elüef of Mabuing has perhaps killed more 


dugong than any man alive or dead, aud one day he boasted to 
me that he was invariably successful. Very shortly after this he 
went out to harpoon dogong, and had the misfortune not only to 
fuil in his attempts, but also to break the dart of his dugong 
harpoon. Tam not quite sure that he did not try the following 
day with the same result. Within three or four days, first a baby 
died in the village, and then two women. The chief then came 
and told me that this accounted for his bad luck, and he was 
"quite happy in the belief that it was not his fault that he had 
missed his dugong. p 

` Here ol o mat be mentioned the former belief in failure to 
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catch turtle, if certain processional movements were reversed or 
if prohibited se rk giao rent ев : E- 
ouses are certainly temporarily and may be permanently È 
abandoned after sickness or death, ДҮ, 7 F 
4 The natives were, and still are, very frightened of spirits ; во 
| uch so that they dislike going about at night, and almost P 
invariably carry some kind of torch ; but this, I believe, is as vw 
much for showing the road and avoiding danger as for any other 
cause. Spirits are, I understand, supposed to frequent certain > 
spots, and these are passed with great trepidation, though I do * 
not know what evil a spirit is supposed to be able to do, ~~ 
I ны of Y MID! oe customs (UNE to 3 
cutting hair and nails, leaving personal belongings about, & 
“A man aaxious to know whathór his friend is well at a dis- 
‘tanoe, goes to the sorcerer, who swallows a crocodiles tooth, 
which passes along the arm and comes out at the hand. He then 
throws it in the direction of the place of battle, or wherever the 
qnan may be; after a time it returns; if it smells badly the 
person is ded, if it returns with some human hair he is well” 
(MacFarlane MS.) | 
Magie and Divination.—There was no question of lawfulness 
or of right or wrong in the practice of sorcery and divination. 
There were properly instructed онези or sorcery-men, and 
in addition there were some wise meu who understood rain and 
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wind charms, Divination by means of skulls was practised by М 
anyone, So far as I could discover the maidelaig did not differ Na 


from ordinary meh, save in their extraord powers; they 
fished or worked in the gardens and se forth. They were paid 
by those who used them, but I did not hear of any publie 
remuneration. I also did not hear that they were ever mobbed - 
or violently put to death; they themselves were as subjeet to 
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| the effects of another man’s sorcery as anyone else. к 
COE Only the apirits of the dead, usually of relatives, were called 
E  oní(by skull-divination) to give information. Other spirits or 
supernatural beings were not invoked. In the story of the Six 
Blind Brothers of Moa, lice (ari) were used for divining purposes. — 
In this story, as well as in the story of Sesere, both of which | 
were narrated to me by the same man, after the lice or the — 
mkulls had finished speaking, they were respectively pushed — 
away by the enquirer with the isi, “(Go away you two, you ` 
are not telling me the truth," then bringing them back he said, 5. 
" Now speak the truth,” but nothing further transpired, and the 
oracle was aceredited with having spoken truly. Before di 
used for divining, the skulls were freshly painted and anointed ' 
with frigrant leaves, It would appear fromthe story of Kwoiam = = 
that the selection of the direction of a journey’ might be deter- e 
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mined by the fall in thot direction of a throwing-stick (or other 
object) held vertically 

I do not believe that drums or rattles or particular songs ot 
charms were ever used in divination. — | 

Dreams were undoubtedly regarded aa the answer to an appeal 
to divining skulls, lice, or other possible oracle. Whether 
ordinary dreams had any significance attached to them Ido not 
know. Dreams were never induced, so far aa I know, bv fasting 
or narcotics, I know of no cases of ecstasy or of second sight, 
| и р or present. I have previously alluded to the peculiar 
mental condition induced by feeding on corpses ; this may have, 
to n certain extent, served the purpose of ecstacy, in so far as 
the мик тек, for the time being, irresponsible agenta ; but 
the frenzy thus obtained was probably regutded as an element 
of power. 

[козу not of any superstition allied to theevil-eye. [have no 
information whether the maidelaig ever operated through objects 
belonging to the victim or intimately belonging to him, such as 
linir, Sale clothing, or the Hke. In some cases the maidelaig 
would give the victim's name to an image before performing on 
Symbolic arts of magic were common ; indeed, this appears to 
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Я have been the basis of most of the sorcery: see, for instance, the 
Er] modes of raising the wind and producing rain in Mabuing and 
-` ther islands, Ín the special section will also be found a detailed 
d" -  mécount of sorcery as formerly practised in Mabuiag, and notes 
on that of other islands. | | 
n^ I never heard of omens being drawn from living animals, 
- —. inia the entrails of animal , or from accidents such as stumbling, 
` e Idenotknow that lots were ever drawn, certainly dice 
` “| Were never cast. Astrology and the mysticism of names were 


Mythology —The myths and legends I have collected will be 
— 7. found in Vol. VILI of the “ Folk-Lore Journal " (1890). 
— "The people are very fond of "yarning, and doubtless the 
C dales are toll round the fire as with ux There is no special 
lass of bards or others, the stories are common property i but 
the “old men” are the recognised depositories of this and other 
— Jeurning, and. are appealed to in case of doubt. Some men 
1 |. ‘nat tally excel in narration ; І found, ns a rule, that the Badu 
‚ then surpassed the Mabuiag men in this art, and Malakula, in 
- — particular, is à splendid story-teller. | 
| The es prr io be firmly believed in, although I was 
often told they were only “storia.” Owing to missionary and 









^ _ European influepee many were ashamed of the old stories, or 
ж -— pretended they were, I believe that as with us во with them, 
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there are many people whose reason forbids them to believe in 
the miraculous, but who still secretly hug the old traditions 
and myths, feeling that they were true even if they are not now. 
Of course, I always ое of these myths as if I believed in 
them, and I never cast any doubt upon them or laughed at 
them; in fact, I discouraged any disparagement of them on their 
pat, and, as a consequence, I believe they told me more 
than they otherwise might have done. I: vended their belief 
in their mytlis ns sacred a thing as the belie Fof civilised peoples 
in the miraculous 1 in their culta, I had to recognise that it was 
“all finished now,” but that does not diminish faith in the past. 
On several oceasions 1 urged upon them to preserve the old 
relies, and not to "ekmek away” legendary stones and the like. 
The entire absence of sympathy for Жа. natives on the part of 
the white population, whether missionary or trader, has had the 
effect of causing them to despise their own past. 
Some of the heroes of the narratives are manifestly largely or 
entirely apocryphal, others again have the appearance of being 
Kwoinm, to wit; perhaps the difference 
"ure Lovan noe 
Jertain of their stories come under the heading of nature- 
myths, па in the case of the Dorgai-constellation myths. I 
never heard any myths about the sun or moon or elements, I 
do not know whether the Dorgai-constellations are imagined to 
he actitallyjliving beings: my impression is that the myths arose 
from an endeavour to account for the appearance of the con- 
stellations, The same also applies to those numerous legends in 
which the characters of the story nre transformed into stones, 
rocks, ar even islands, A remarkably upright stone gnve rise 
to wonder at its form and speculation as to its origm ; in time 
it became woven into a legend, and thenceforth stood as a proof 
of the truth of the same. 











Some storied undoubtedly account for the invention or dis- 





асет of useful arts or of religious ceremonies, 


dugong fishing; Yawar discovered an SES onec 


7 planting yama; Tiai inangurated funeral customs, and so 
forth. I did not hear a deluge myth nor any account of the 
origin or descent of man. Men шау be transformed into 
animals, but not rice versf, except ns a retransformation, as in 


the case of Kwoiam and Sesere.— Mutuk and his followers wem. 


teurporarily transformed into flying-foxes, and Bia permanently 
~ turned Itar into a dog-fish. I never heard any beast fables. 
. None of the stories appear to possess any moral significance, _ 





‘There is no episode im any of the stories which has the least 


appearance of having a foreign origin, or of having Dn sted 
hy reminiscences of exotic stories, mythology, « igion, 
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Mutuk being swallowed by a shark and remaining alive inside the 
fish for some time can have no connection with the Jonah myth. 
The non-sexual conception of Kuss Kap by Bükari, and 
Aukwiüm and the Dorgai of Bopu walking on is eod are alao 


independent of Biblical narrative. 


Government. —Al the islands of any size now have a chief or 
Manus (* Mamoose "), n he is called, who is recognised һу the 
Queensland Government (to which colony these Torres Straits 
Islands belong) The Mamus was in moat cases elected. by 
popular vote by the natives themselves, at the instigation of the 
Government Resident at Thursday Island, His main function 
is to act as a kind of police magistrate, and with the assistance 
of the policemen and old men, to poss judgment upon cases 


brought up for trial. 


Formerly every island had one or more head men, who gained 
their position by personal influence, Great wurriors, bullies, or 
men with extra mental ability became the recognised leaders, 
but they possessed no reul power or authority; it appears they 
could be deposed, or rather not recognized as important: pro- 
bably there was a sort of election, formal or informal, during 
the yarns of the old men. The position was not hereditary. 
Naturally an important man would be in the way of acquiring 
more wealth than other men, and this would tend to increase 
his power and his influence, Any village might have its own 
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head man. The islanders, I should imagine, were distinctly 
democratic in tendency. The island of Yam wus associated 
with that of Tud, and may be regarded as the garden of the 
latterislamd. Thus the ehtef of Tud was also the chief of Yam: 
when residing in Tud he put in а locum tenens in Yam, but 
when he visited Yam he at once exercised his own power. 


- This is, I believe, quite an d сазе. Further notice of 


the chief of Tud will be found in my special account of that 
island. There was no system of governtnent except by the oral 
traditions of the old men, their precedents would constitute a 
court which was beyond appeal, and whieh would probably 
mould or restrain public opinion. 

The action of the Quzensland Government in causing chiefs 
to be elected, and in giving them official recognition and certain 
state duties to perform, appears to me to be a very wise one, 
and one which acts admirably. 

_ MacFarlane says (p. 28), “ There are no real chiefs, but simply 
head men, who are leaders in time of war, but have little influence 


_ or power in times of peace beyond their own families. So that 


in landing amongst these people you are exposed to the anger, 
jealousy, or cupi ty of any man who may wish to enrich him- 
self, or to spite his enemies by taking your life." 
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MEM, states (II, p. 27), " Throughout Australia and 
Torrea 8 trait, the existence of chieftainship, either hereditary н 
acquired, has in no instance of which 1 am aware been clearly 
proved ; yet in each community there are certain dividual 
who exercise an influence over the others which Enropeans are 
apt to mistake for real authority. These so-called chiefs are 
generally elderly men, who from pone in war, force of 
character, or acknowledged sagacity, are allowed to take the 
lead in everything relating to the tribe. In Torres Strait such 
people are generally the owners of large canoes and several 
wives; and tn the northern islands, of groves of cocou-ntit trees, 


yum poenae and other wealth. Among the Kowraregas there 


are, according to Gi ош, three principal people, Manu, Pinquai, 
and Baki, i а 

т weapons used by the Torres Straits Islanders 
are the bow and arrow, javelin and throwing stick, stone and 
wooden clubs, 

Bow and Arroe—The use of the bow and arrow extends 
all through the Torres Straits Islinds, but not on to the main- 
land of Australia. - Bows and wrrows are of universal occurrence 
in Daudai and in the land round the Papuan Gulf, and some 
distance down the South Eastern peninsula of New Guinea. 


The bows are usually of large size and very powerful “The 


bows are made of the u rt of a stout bamboo, partl 
split in half, flattened PEE the fire. The I is ; 
broad strip of the tough outer rind of a bamboo [rattan], and 
the pir are very ingeniously und firmly made” (Jukes I, 
p.179) Ti a in size from about five to six feet in length, 
and average about two inches in the broadest part Jukes saw 


some at Erub “more than seven feet long, and in the centre 


more than three inches wide, and an inch thick" (Le, I, 179). 
The bows are made by the inhabitants of those islands where 
the bamboo grows, 

In all the Islands of the Straits the bow is held ve 








that end of the bow being held OE which in the inim 


bamboo grew nearer to the ground. Jukes (I, p. 209) прет 
at Erub that the opposite was the case, but his informant 


give no reason for the custom. In stringing and iT 
the bow the same end is placed against the ground, as It is the 


stronger. 


The arrow is held between the thumb and bent forefinger of 


the right hand, the string being drawn either by the second 


and third fingers or by the three remaining fingers. The arrow 
is steadied and shot between the. forefinger and remaining 
fingers of the hand, holding the bow, and te the left side of the 
latter, (See PL IX, fig. 2.) Á 
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This is the “secondary release” of Morse (E. 5. Morse, "Ancient 
and Modern methods of arrow-release,” Bull, Eses Institute, 
XVII, 1885), but that author does not record the use of the 
little finger in assisting to pull the string back. I know from 
several observations that the secondary release is the universal 
method in the Straits! 

Extr arrows are held in the bow-hand. There is no 
quiver. | PA 
` I intend elsewhere to describe, with some detail, the various 
kind of arrows used in the Straits, They were all obtained 
from Dandai, and those with bone tips are reputed to be poisoned ; 
the natives always take great care when handling the latter. 
None of the arrows are notched or feathered. | 

An arm-guard (kadig) is invariably worn on the bow arm. 
Tt is usually from six to seven and a half inches in length, and 
is made of obliquely woven split cane or rattan. I obtained a 
vary old specimen at Tud, which was made of longitudinal strips 
connected and interwoven with regular, parallel circular bands 
of cane, very similar to that figured by d'Albertis (Vol. LL, p. 
9/8, fig. 9). I believe this specimen came from the Fly River. 

Javelin and Throwing-stick.—I found that the use of javelins 
nnd the throwing-stick had been introduced by the Western 
Tribe from Cape York. So far as I know this is the only 
instance in which the Papuans have borrowed from the Austra- 
lins; the innovation was a wise one, as there is a general 
concensus of opinion that it is a more formidable weapon. I 
"was informed that it generally took three or four arrows to 
render a combatant dors de combat, whereas one javelin 
usually had that desirable. effect, and besides, a better aim 
cond be made than with bow and arrows; again at Muralug 
I heard that in fighting the white man javelins were found to 
be more efficacious than arrows. [аи to d'Albertis (I, 
p. 147), the natives of. Yule Island, New Guinea, * prefer the. 
spear to the bow and arrow, which is becoming obsolete among 
em."] These weapons are found in the westernmost islands 
frin Muralug to Mabuaig, but I do not believe their use ex- 
tended northward to Daun, Saibai, and Boigu, or eastward to 


гч 


Tud and Nagir. It is possible that they were used on the two 








©. 1 Judging from a rmn in my possession, taken, T believe, at. Motu 


b. 


O Motu hy a member of Mr. T, 


Berane er edition, the same release obiains 
in New Guinea towards the eastern Limit of Papuan archery. Hut this latter 
consüibules « distinct variety, as the string is held by the second and third 

Aingers, while the index finger, matead of being bent on the right site of the 


arrow, is bent and put on the arrow ta Hendy it; otherwise the bow is held as 


by the Torres йз Islanders, The archer in this photograph has oo nrt- 
guard on; this мало be also wanting in the north of Nee Gules (Dutch 
ory). (Bee PI. 1X; fig. 2) 
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latter islands, but I have nò evidence of it, certair 
not find their wiy further to the cast, | 

These were the favourite weapons of the legendary Kwoiam, 
and when | was at Mabuing ( Kwoiam's Island) a large number 
ol Badu inen. eame for some " Sports,” the chief feature of the 
friendly contests being a match of javelin hurling. The mark 
‘was a tree trunk, five inches in diameter, and the distance was 
about forty paces (say thirty yards), I reckon that about ten 
per cent, of the javelina struck the stump, some being hurled 
with such force that the points projected through on the other 
side of the post. The greatest distance thrown was about & 
hundred paces (over eighty yanl«). 

It is interesting to note that the javelin and. throwing-stick 
are characteristic Australian weapons, but the bow and arrow 
are not used,even at Cape York. The bow and arrow is very 
characteristic of the l'apunns, and is the only missile of the blac! 
Papuans of Daudai and the country lying to the north of the 
Papuan Gulf. = c 

The Eastern Tribe of Torres Straits also only use the bow and 
arrow, but someof the Western Islanders use both projectiles. 
An analogous overlapping of arrows and ea oceurs on the 
south-east peninsula of New Guinea, The heavy spears of 
South-East New Guinea aré hurled by a throwing-stick, which 
differs from any Australian implement. That of the latter 
country is alway = poe with a hook which fits into a 
concavity at the end of the javelin, whereas the New Guinea 
javelins have a pointed extremity which fits into a enp-like 
receptacle in the throwing-stick.— I may here mention that my. 
friend Maino, the chief of Tud, distinguished between * Daudai " 
(the neighbouring coasts of New Guinea) and " Bru Daudai " 
to the eastward ; the latter, he explained, meant “ Spear Daudai,” 
end he made a sketch of a spear sufficiently like the well-known 
barbed type, common in cur Museums, to be quite recognisable 





ly they did 


and quite distinct from any local spear or javelin; so far as I 


am aware the word "bru, too, is not a local term; so there 
is evidence that he seized upon a distinguishing feature between 
the black and the lighter éclouscd Papuans. How he obtained 
the knowledge L do not know. He told me of one old Tud 
warrior, Sigai by name, who was supposed to have once 
wandered to the eastward in his canoe as far as New Guinea. 
He was certainly a great and travelled warrior, and if the cir- 
 eumstance related of him i$ true, he was possibly the only 
‘Torres Straits Islander who had accomplished that feat. 


“The Kowraregas [Prince of Wales islanders] obtain bows 


and arrows from their northern neighbours, and occasionally use 


them in warfare, but prefer the spears which are made by the. 
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blacks of the mainland. We saw three kinds of spear [kalak 
general name] at Cape York ; one [rada] is merely a sliarpened 
stick used for striking fish, the two others, tipped and barbed 
with bone, are used in war. The principal apear (kelak or alka) 
[fine] measures about nine feet in length, two-thirds of which 
are made of she-oak or casuarina, hard and heavy, and the 
remaining third of a very soft and light wood ; one end has a 
amall hollow to receive the knob of the throwin rstick, and to 
the other the leg-bone of a kangaroo, six inches ong, sharpened 
at each end, is secured in such à manner i4 to furnish a sharp 
point to the spear ànd a long barb besides Another = ear 
iaku], occasionally used in fi ghting, has three or four heads of 
wood, each of which is ti med and barbed with a smaller bone 
than is used for the belak. | 

[The names for spears in square brackets [ ] are taken from 
the vocabulary at the end of Macgillivray's work, p. 293,] 

* The throwing-stiek in use at Cape York extends down the 
north-east coast (of Queensland) at least as far as Lizard Island ; 
it; differs from those in use in other parts of Australia in having 


. the projecting knob for fitting into the end of the spear parallel 


with the plane of the stick, and not at right angles, It is made 
of casuarina wood, and is generally three feet, in length, ani inch 


anda quarter broad, and half an inch thick. At the end a 


double в ip of melon shell, three and n half inches long, crossing 
diagon ay, erves as a handle, and, when used, the end resta 
; the palin of the right hand, the three last fingers grasp 





` the stick, and the forefinger and thumb loosely retain the spear, 
With the aid of the powerful leverage of the throwing-stick a 
"Spear can be thrown to a distance varying according to its weight 
from thirty to eighty yards, and with considerable precision ; 
or ped Gri 
-. gllivray II, pp. 18, 19). 
|». My Mt 


coming, it may easily be avoided" (Mac- 


ALy Muralug informant gave me to understand that there were 
several varieties of javelin or dalak: the rud, or small form with 


-a simple wooden point; the fum, or large barbed variety; the 


fake, or pronged javelin with barbed points ; and the iraki, similar 
to the last, but armed with the serrated spines of the sting гау 
(waht) He also said that the taku was mainly nimed at the 
side of the neck, the tun at the back, and the waki at the frout 
of a foe. When embedded in the body of a victim the gum 
which surrounds the barb of the barbed javelins dissolves, and in 
time the barb may come out from the wound, but the string which 
dashed it remains behind. The latter was said to be patsoned, 
and'to compass the death of a man (this is probably incorrect), 
The javelins, I was informed, can be tlirown with precision: the 
small ones ty straight and can be easily seen while traversing 
VOL. XIX. x: 2A 
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the air, but the large ones vibrate too much to be readily seen. 
The throwing-stick is also used to ward off javelins. | 
The javelins and throwing-sticks 1 obtained at Mabuiag from 
the Huadu men above mentioned, were of precisely the same 
pattern ae ношы in North Queensland. Many were 
doubtless of local manufacture, but 1 believe some of the n 
thmwing-stieks were imported. The name of the throwing- 3 
atick is tober, the peg of the Robad is called meer, and its shell- | 
handle ШШ! (от *fiuger-nni)" — Lm | 
` Fone Clubs.—The usual form is that with the commen disc- 
shaped head: itis known as ide уйа. The spiked or knobbed 
form is very amliy met with. These clubs are, I believe, 
imported from Daudai. I have seen one or two tat. irregular 
atone heails to clubs which, I suspect, were of local manufacture. ай 
- Wooden Clulu,—I. procured: two clubs, each of which was cut ^" 
out of a single piece of wood. The head of the club was carved. — 1. І 
in imitation of the ordinary stone clubs At Saibai Lobtainala _ 
couple of clubs which had the end swollen and shaped like half ‘7 
a cone, with the apex terminal; the handle too, had a shoulder 
resembling, in this respect, clubs from New Caledonia and the < 
Loyalty Group. I am aware that a gative teacher from the ы 
latter group has been stationed on Sathai for about fifteen years, | 
and it is possible that, this form of club may have been intro- 
duced by him or by some of his. compatriots; for the present 
this must remain an open question, but I believe it ean be shown 
that the shoulder at the handle end was an occasional feature m 
traly indigenous staves, | OA; $ a 
Tete a) Land.—l have no precise information as to land Q 
laws, but I believe that the whole of the land is divided np into. — 
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properties, certainly the arable land is, the chief sharing like 

anyone else. There is no one person or class of landowners who — 
possess lund to the total exclusion of anyone else. Title to lund | e 
is derived from inheritance, gift or purchase- I never heard of |. — — 
any means of conveyance. Females may hold land ; as a mutter —— 
of fact, I believe all do. ‘The only remedy I know of fot — — 
encroachment on rights of property in former times was by 
persenal punishment, provided that the pny aggrieved Was 
stronger than the aggressor, Sorcery would probably be allel 
into play if the injured party eonld afford to pay the maid@inig. — 





(b) Game—There 19 по рате. | p: 

(e) Inherifanes.—80 far na | could gather, all children ires- 
pective of nge or sex share alike on the father's decense. T have - 
по inférmation how far and in what degrees relatio shi s aro ; 


— (d) Administration of Tustice-—There was none. ‘Doubtless ` 
the old men of the island frequently met and yarned,andTormu- _ 
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luted publie opinion, but there was no legal sinon? for 
bringing offenders to hook, or for dispensing justice or adjudi- 
cating in disputes. Now, however, the Queensland Government 
has had a court-honse built in every inland having a fair number 
of inhabitants, where cases are tried by the chief with the 
assistance of those men who care to attend the court, In these 
islands there are two or three policemen, appointed by the 
of the community, and who bring criminals to justice, and kee 
them in custody when committed. In Mabuiag, for example, 
there are four policemen, one of whom is n “sergeant.” The 
chief is pp with a small list of offences with which he is 
empowered to deal, and the punishment. is also indicated; for 
graver enses the prisoner has to be sent to Thursday Island for 
trial. I believe that justice is dispensed with fairness: the 
democratic character of the peuple {in the past) would counteract 
any tendency that might arise towards partinlity of judgment. 
Owing to missionary influence the technical error is made of 
confusing monil and legal crimes: | 

t (e) Punishmnents.—Punishment. could only be inflicted by 
personal retaliation, Dgath even might be inflicted for anything, 
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Î quovided the man wn powerful enough to defy consequences, 
— 0 Adusband had life and death powers over his wife. Death was 
| the penalty for infringing the rules connected with the initiation 
- o period, ie, for M According to the Іор when Mutuk 
| returned to his own island of Badu, after he hy been given up 
> for dead, and his funeral dance hud been held, he and his friends 
from Boigu were murdered. 1 have. in my own mind, no doubt 

that the crime in this case also ts One of the two 










— by his return. The only Way to restore ita lost prestige wna to 
<> — kill Mutük on his return, und thereby render the solemn fonction 
y4, ERE instead of retrospective of his demise In such 
< casts death was usually inflicted by braining with a stone club. 
1501 hase no information whether retaliation was acted upon. I 
oa heard of no punishments of mutilation or flogging. Muleta or 
— ines were undoubtedly paid to the party injured ; in the case of 
-  muuliery the fine would be paid to the husband ns a ransom, for 
— — death wis a recognised penalty, Formerly there was no im- 
M prisenment. Private revenge in the old days was praetically 
—the only method of correction or of redress. { 
m. Customs.—The old: salutation custom waa to partially bend 
І E Angers of the right hand, and to hook them with es of 
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MA dividual saluted, and then to rapidly draw the hands 
— away. This wad repented severn] times, This practice was 
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- saumon to all the Islanders, and I believe it also extends to P | 
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^  Deudai—now our manner of shaking hands has replaced their 
[Г own Ongoing ton new island I always adopted the lapsed 
indigenous custom, to the hilarious delight and astonishment of 
the natives, for searcely any white men knew of the custom, 
P and certainly none ever practised it. In fact, I rarely shook = | 
| hands with natives; D*scmped" Jukes refers to the gentle | 
seratching of the palms of the hands at Waier—Murray Islands. ч 
7. As I had always found the action a somewhat violent one, ] 
4? ¥ made enquiries on this point, and was informed that the ë 
gentleness was due to timidity. | 5 
I believe kissing to be indigenous; this salutation, combined 
with embracing the head, would only be performed after a long 
separation, especially if the man had been supposed to be dead ; 


in the case of relatives, at all events, this might be accompanied 


with shouting and weeping. So far as I know there were no 
distinctions in the mode of salutation between different in- 
| dividuals. Tom not aware of any rules of politeness, but I should, 
, nthe whole, consider them as a polite people. A greeting is 
- almost invariably passed when two people meet, and aguin wi 
EE 3s they separate. There was a difference in the word of farewell 
ИЇ according to whether the party ye. pea und the other 
П went or vicc versd, or whether both went different ways, and 
L each of the three words had its singular and plural form. 
I noticed many little gratuitous acts of courtesy to myself 
which indicated a kindly disposition ; for example, pointing out 
T any litti impediment in the track, such as a loose stone or fallen 
Г tmnk, är holding bushes on one side to facilitate my progress, 
> instant obedience when I requested hats to be removed when 
visiting me in the house, exhibition of sorrow and self-condem- 
С^ astion when demage was done by thoughtlessly touching any- К 
Ў. thing with dirty fingers or by rough handling. T have frequoutie - 
awe noticed real gentlemanly feeling in conversation and manner, 
T — The women occupy a very good position so far as T could judge, 
` and are not coutemptnously shunned by the men. The aged — 
are well treated, and neither they nor the hopelessly inf 
wore abandoned ог put an end to, so far as I am aware. — 
) ` The rules of hospitality are given in the code of morals taught 
2 ‚та. Lam afraid that the general rule for strangers nnil 
1 enemies was spacious hospitality—treachery and death; at times 
I. even the first was dispensed with. Asa general rule the young 
| of both sexes are very diffident and shy, the boys are always 
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quiet and silent in the presence of the men, and the young meti 


"rod thatol the old men; the few exceptions of bumptiousness und 
КИ . insolence among the young men are probally to be accounted 
P for by the influence for bad of certain white and South Sea men, 
O Themen were formerly nude, and the women wore orly a leaf 
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petticont, but I gather that Sy were a decent people ; now both 
sexes ire prudish, A man would never go nude before me—only 
: once or twice has it happened to me, and then only when they 
3 were diving, The women, according to my experience, would 
— . mever voluntarily expose their breasts to white man’s gaze: if 
caught exposed she would immediately cover her chest or turn 
round ; this also applies to quite young girls, less su to old women. 
Amongst оаа they wre of course much less particular, 
but I believe hey are becoming more so, and I have been 
gravely assured that à man "can't" (£e, must. not, should not) 
see a woman's breasts, The men often go with nothing but 
thar “calico” on, but more frequently they are pin Pati 
- eovered. It is very rare to see completely nude children of any 
age. llave not noticed any reticence in their speaking about 
sexual matters before the young, but missionary influence haa 
modified this a great deal : formerly, 1 imagine, there was no 
restraint imn speech, now there is a grent deul of prudery ; for 
example, the men were always much ashamed when I asked for 
the nume of the sexual parts of a woman, even when alone or in 
the presence of one or two men only, and I had the greatest 

possible difficulty in getting the little information I did about 
the former relationships between the sexes, All this, I suspert, 
is not really due toa sense of decency per se, but rather to a 
desire on their part not to appear barbaric to strangers; in other 
Words, the hesitaney is between them and the white man, not us 
between themselves, Formerly I should say that great licence 
prevailed among the unmarried, at present there is very much 
Jess, but more than the white missionaries are aware of ; still, I 
‘should call them a fairly moral people now, as an educated 
public opinion is making itself felt in this matter. I am here 
referring to what occurs amongst themselves, not with the 
‘relations of the girls to men of other nationalities when tempted 
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by giin. I have already said that I do not consider that 
prenuptial sexual license was regarded as morally wrong. 
Marriage altered the point of view; probably the husbands had 
Rot touch to complain of. There is no drunkenness, and before 
“ {Не advent of the white man there was none ether, <A few 
` years ago the natives would do anything for liquor, and doubtless 
many would stil), but the Queensland Government. has pro- 
| hihited the sale of alcohol to natives, a most wise measure. 
- There was no native intoxicant. 
All the ceremonial customs concerning which I have been able 
to gather any information are described in their appropriate 
sections or in the special accounts of the different 3 Bem "fn 
Ї Practically the old customs have died out, though a few doubt- ~ 
less linger in more or less debased form in same of the smaller 
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or fess visited islands. It is generally admitted by the natives 
themselves that they are *all finished now." - 

Taboo— Food. rextrictioni.—No one was permitted to ent the 
totem animal of his own clan, with the partial exception of the 
dugong and turtle (see clans anid their totems at Маил). 
Daring initiation into manhood I believe that a little restriction 

a to diet was enforced, especially with regard to animal food. 
The ا‎ риро for women is that recorded hy Macgillivray 
for the Muralag women. The totem, awgad, is certainly regarded 
pa related to its clan. The men anid. the augud belong to the 
sume "family" There is no spiritual or symbolical meaning 
attached to any kind of food either as regards the eating of itor 
abstinenca from it, with the exceptions above noted. I never 
heard of fasting being practised. So far as | know there were 
no tules or caste prejudices to prevent apy mun from eating 
with any other man. Men and women ate together as a rule. 

Speech restrictionn—In Muraing and Nagir married people 
might not mention the names of their parenta-in-luw and I believe 
they might not even speak to them in the former island, 1 am 
nob sure how far this custom extended throughout the other 
islands. At Muralng, according to Macgillivray, the namo of 
the dead was never mentioned without great reluctance, for 
example, after the death of a man named Us, or quartz, that 
stone hid its name temporarily changed into nafam ure, or the 
thing which isa nameanke. I know of no words which were 
formerly considered improper or indecent, but the men І interro- | 
gated SEN manifested great shamefacedness when asked Шеш = 
word for vulva, 1 rather suspect this to be a recently acquired = 

Place rexfrictioni— The place where the boys were being ~ 
initiated was forbidden to the women under penalty of death by, ah 
violence. So far as I know the place itself wns not sacred; the © &' 
prohibition veep io prevent the women from witnessing 
the ceremonies. I know of no tabooed spot in the sacred sense 
of the term. Only the sorcery men could enter the houses where. 
they kept their charms. I believe that gardens and plantations” 
were usnally made tatoo by tying wp a leaf, a branch, or possibly, 
as in the eastern islands, by placing some image or stone on the 
spot. Infraction of this taboo would һе ponished by magical 
vengeance, The object of this taboo is simply the reservation 
of the rights of property. К 4 

Property.—Land is regarded as perse 
divided at death among all the chi 
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sonal property,and ts equal 
| ldren, or failing these, imum 
diate relatives, as are also all the possessions of the decessed. 
Women do not lose personal or real estate on mariage. P 


Trode.—Trade was formerly necessarily confined to barter: it 
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may conveniently be treated under three headings of (1) Intra i 
insular trude ; (2) Trade with Daudai; and (3) Trade with Cape — -~ ^ 
York. _ 
Р 1. Intra-ingnlar Trade— Certain villages ani islands, from ~ 79 
> their geographical position, would possess greater favilities for © 
) fishing, agriculture, or the manufacture of particular objects than 
х others, and therefore would naturally exchange their surplusfor 22 
a deficiency, or their specialities Tor the products of other places, — 7 
] The story of Goba illustrates this, in which we are told that the t 
A people at Wakaid on the windward or south-eastern side of Radu = 9 
exchanged dir, or prepared mangrove, for the turtle caught by 
E the Ergan, men who lived on the opposite side of the island. © Ж 
a If the people of an island have heen very successful in turtling - 
ч 
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or in spearing dugong, they would take some of them to another 
island for barter. The turtle would usually be carried alive, and 
possibly a lately killed dugong might be conveyed entire, for it 
could hanlly stand a voyage ns fresh meat. Smoke-dried turtle — | 
and dugong meat and fish were used as food on vovnges, and 
might be bartered, for though the dngong is zenerally distributed 
throughout the Straits, it is only abundant in û бсле ароба. 

The island of Murali is the chief manufactory for. dngong- 
harpoons (iep), but I believe they are occasionally made in. 
Mon, Badu, and Mabuing. The Mabuing people pride themselves: 
on their dugong-harpoons. Personally I thought that those of 

— Muralug were finer, being beautifully finished nnd with a natural 
. polish of oil; the butt-end too was larger and well-shaped. But 
the Matuiag men say thot the Muralug wap is too heavy, so that 
when jumping into the water with it, the spear has a tendency 
| to fall vertically, and so to miss the dugong altogeth ther; therefore 
£ EM MY parchade a Muralug wap they pare off some of the 


usw 
- .. ÜCunees are traded about between the islands : I shall recur to 
| _ these immediately. 0% is. 
— o. The dibi-dibi, or round white shell ornament worn on the 
7. breast, and the waited, or white shell armlet, are both made from 
| " 3 the large spotted сопе ( Conus millepunctatus). The former is the 
A cut-off, polished end of the shell, and the latter is made hy eutting 
| the-shell transversely at the thick end so as to form a wide ring, 
KA "which is then polished so as to eliminate all the spots, The 
i. 
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rest specimens of the cone are found on the Warrior Reefs and 
— the reefs to the enst, eonsequently the finest of these ornamenta 
. аге реза of Tud, the Murray Islands, &c.. (See PL VIIL, — 
И The pearl shell (mai or mari) being everywhere obtainable, the: > 
"Ornaments made from it, such as the crescentic breast ornament, E 
—— danga-mart (or mai), would usually be of local manufacture -= 
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The word danga-mai literally means “ tooth of pearl-shell.” May 
Lim this sre that the ornament was derived from two boar's 
together, with their points away from each other? 
ws ornaments of boars' tusks are common all over New 
Guinea. When the ancestors of the present islanders migrated 
from Daudai ay provan found that the pearl shell lant itself 
mo readily to artistic purposes than the tusks, and wns far 
ore easily procured, The old name would naturally be re- 
tained (See PL VIIL fig. 4) 

The necklaces made from olive shells (uradzi or waraz) were 
valuable objects for barter. 

Objects inide from special vegetable productions would only 
be made in those islands where the plants naturally grew OF 
were cultivated. For example, the leglets, mak-r-mak, which 
I believe are made from the roots of the coco palm, are only 
made where the coco palm grows, and therefore the el 
people would have to import them, The latter, however, so 

understand, made arm guarda, kadiy ; these the Tud warriors 
wai have to import. The men of Muralug, Tud, and of all 
the coral islands would have to get their ова from. Moa, Yam, 
‘Nagir and other islands where the bamboo g Leaf tobacco 
was also an article of intra-insular trade. 

The large dance masks made of wood and turtle shell, and 
decorated d with a shells and rattles, were occasionally 
traded. T boty пап onê at Narir and another at Yam, both of 
which I learnt had been made by Tud men. 

— The large constricted drunis (wrap) are, I believe, all obtained 
from Saibai, but whether they are all made there is another 





question. 

Feathers, shells, ornaments of all descriptions, weapons, and 
in fact any of their goods and chattels, were continually t 
bartered and exchanged throughout the islands of the Straits. - 

2 Trade with Daudai—Zmports.—All the arrows in the - 
Straits o came from Danudai,as the reeds from which the shafts — 
for fhe arrows are ent do not grow in any of the islands 
Hows, too, doubtless occasionally accompanied the ‘arrows. 
There wns also a large trade in feathers of the cassowary, sam, 
and i in the plumes of the bird of paradise (difgam) ; this is the 

-red plumed species (P. raggiana). I only saw one or 
two head-dresses of the yellow-plumed species; these were 
obtained at Mabuiag, I was informed that these originally came 
from the Tugeri pirates, vid Saibai. The Tugeri men а 
| dive same distance up the Wai Küsar River. Ih bel 
„Wire usually imported from Daudai. The small dee irica 
kind (buruburu) certainly was, and I believe that most of the 
large ones with gaping mouths (warwp) wore also of New 
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Guinea make, I could not for certain make out where the 
stone clubs came from; I suspect that many of them, at least, 
came from Daudai. Canoes were also imported. It is probable, 
judging from what occurred in the Eastern Islands, that. manu- 
factured sago was imported. 

Exports.— All the products of the sea which were negociable, 
were sent to Dauda in exchange for the natural and manu- 
factured articles of that country. The main “ trade” was dibii, 
wait urada, kirkup (nose ornament), wep, turtle shell, 
probally matamek, and possibly dried dugong and turtle meat, 
fish, and so forth. 

Trade with Cage York.—As a rule only the Muralug рор 
had any dealings with the Cape York natives, und that probabl 
with only one or two tribes, Macgillivray found that only the 
Gudang Tribe was friendly with the Kauralaig. The miserable 
condition of the Australians precluded them from having much 
to offer to the Torres Straits islanders im the way of exchange. 
Probably the only imports were throwing-sticks and javelins or 
spears, The Muralug men obtained these from the mainland, 
according to Maegillivray, and they may "e found their way 
to Mabuiag, though it is probable that the more northern 
islanders would usually make their own weapons, 

Conoes—The large canoes in the Straits all come from 
Daudai, about the RABE of the Fly River. I was told 
the loss were eut and hollowed out at Wabad (Wabuda t) 
and fitted with a single small outrigger. Thence they passed 
throngh the bands of the Kiwai and ‘Mowat people on the 
mainland of New Guinea, and across to the island of Saibai. 
Here they are re-rigged with two outriggers, and a gunwale is 
fitted and the canoe decorated with a figure-head, bow orna- 
ment, and otherwise ornamented with feathers and shells. 
From Sabai the canoes found their way to tbe other islands of 
the western division of the Straits, 

If a Muralug man wanted a canoe he would communicate 
with a friend at Moa, who would speak to a friend of his at 
Tada; possibly the Muralug man might himself go to Badu, or 
trent "with a friend there. The Badu man would cross to 
Mabuiag to make arrangements, and a Mabuiag moan would 
proceed to Saibai. If there was no canoe available at the 
latter place, word would be sent on, along the coast, that a 
Canoe was to be cnt out and sent down. The canoe would then 
 Tetrüce the eourse of the verbal order, and ultimately find ita 





{о Muralug. If a man in any of the intermediate places 

mew. eanoe to spare, he would sell it to the friend of the- 
ser, If a canoe had to he made to order it. > 
would be a very long time before it arrived, as the message, ' 
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itself would only he transmitted when there. happened to be n 
canoe going to the next stage, and the same applied to the 
delivery of the canoe, Another channel of the canoe trade was 
from Mownt direct to Tod, and from thence to the central 
islands, and vid Nagir to Muralug. 
Payment was usually made annnally until the canoe : E 
little broken ; ралу three instalments were paid, Whe 
po came off the canoe it was forwarded together with the 
hal payment as n proof of the statement aa to the condition 
of the canoe. The annual payment was, say three ibid, or 
goods of about equal value. Should a man be “hard up” when 
«annual payment became due, a certain amount of eredit 
‘would be given, if the man honestly ayed all he could afford. 
H the man could afford it he might make a single and final 
dee way of a dugong harpoon (wap), or a shell armilet 
пейт), 


- The intermedinries are paid for their services by “charging 
on" the amount depending upou individual cupidity, or thev 
may le recompensed for their trouble by presents from the 


: There would appear to be considerable opportunities for 
cheating, but this is guarded against by the vigilance of the 
intermediary traders, who wre themselves looked after by the 





‘Daudai men, Н cheating occurred, the supply of canoes 


would cease, TAA utting a stop to all fishing and commercial 
operations, addition: there would be war, and the canoe 
contiscated, 


Labour.—Each household is practically self-sufficient. So far 
as T could gather there was no division of labour as between man 
and man; every man made his garden, fished and fought. The 


soreery men formed a partial exception, but only in so fur as - 
their reputed magical powers were 1n addition to their oem А 


avocations, 
ations differ for men and women: the men 





hooks, spears and other implements, constructed dan 





hend-dresses, nnd all the paraphernalia for the various Gem ` 
monies and dances. They performed all the rites- and dances, J 
and in addition did a good deal of strutting sp Sad OMNE 

loafing, and * ynrning." 


The women cooked and prepared the food, did most of the 
gardening, collected shell-fish and speared fish on the re 
a petticoats, baskets, and mate. The men consider 1 


whether the men made mate, they mither scornfully d 
| Ace womag’s work,” l nt 









| 
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milt houses, did a little gardening, made fish sh lines, fale j 


y to do woman's work and when I purpow eae - 
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Tt often happened that one man would evince peculiar aptitude 
for a certain kind of work, and he would naturally do it in pre- 
ference to other work; for instance, n man would gain a re poteton 
as n maker of masks, and he would make them for other people. 
I never heard of any pre-eminence being assigned. to. 8) Ш in 
handicraft as opposed to unskilled Iniour. No occupation is 
^ prohibited. and there is no system of training or apprenticeship ; 
the young mem carefully wateh the old nen in their work, and 


= „* >з 





E learn hy i. I noticed that the son of a | palin wns: 
^? —— more likely to follow in his father's footstepa unother 
| шип. 


, There weré no class of traders or places set apart for trade, 
T Credit was only given in the case of canoes. 
Trade Marks.—] was very careful to make inquiries about 
trade marks, There are certain marks in red paint on the 
inside of canoes. So fur as | could gather the islanders do not 
—  reéeognise these as trade marks, but consider them merely aa 
ornament. I do not know whether they really are n kind of 
' sign manual or not, and if so, whether tlie Saitmi men under- 
stand them, A trade mark ‘which is not understood by the 
purchasers can have no value at. all, and the marks in question 
| many very well have a decorative intent. The other objecta of 
! trade do not admit of a trade mark, certainly попе is put on 
| the d: harpoon, 
p Meier ar Exchangable Values. —There was no money in the 
| Straits ; ‘but certain articles have acquired a generally recognised 
exchange value, & vulue which is intrinsic, and not irrespective 
о! the rarity of the material ne! the workmanship pat into it, 
"Thus, these objects cannot be regarded as money ; they are the 
^ mund MAINE оты d ds. iell итеб шагї, dugong har- 
рош кир, and 
E “Taking the most valuable articles first, a good waiwi, one 
which could be worn on the arm of a man, was the most valu- 
P possession possible. The exchange valno of a wniwi was 


7 а ie or a dugong harpoon. 






fex 


Er 


at ten or twelve dibi-dihi were considered of 
2 — equal value to any of the above. These ornaments varied 
s Е нее and finish, and have a corresponding value, thus no 
"table of equable exchange can be drawn up. Three or four 
4 ины would constitute an annual instalment for a canoe. 
‘Small olive shells, wradsi or warez, ore also of value, 
vit specially when made up into necklaces. When fresh it is of a 
gre ey colour, but "opok him amd he come white,” 
Wife was usually rated at the highest unit of exchange. 
ege e ] at the price of a canoe, or wap, or waiwi, 











E "q.s Macsillivray's time (1849) a knife or a glass bottle were- D 
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considered as 4 sufficient price for a wife at Muralug, Now, 
tlie natives usually give trade articles to their prospective parents- 
in-law. My friend Maino, the Chief of Tud, informed me that 
he paid for his wife a camphor-wood chest full of trade, inelud- 
ing 7 holte (12, pieces) of calico, 1 dozen shirts, 1 dozen singlets, 
l dozen trousers, 1 dowen handkerchiefs, 2 dozen tomahawka, 
1 Th. tobaeeo, 1 Jong fish spear, 2 fish Lines, 1 dozen hooks, and 
2 pearl shells, and he finished by saying, “ By golly, he too dear!” 
If the above price was really paid, there was some foundation 
for his exclamation. His wife was a Mowat woman, and I 
wey odd that once when I gave him a tomahawk in exchange 
for something he immediately said he would give it to his 
mother-in-law, and he did too. EX | 

Aleasures and Weights—There ore no standard weights and 
measures in the Straits — Articles are counted by number (see 
Arithmetic), or by length, ns the case may Бе; the only unit ûf 
length is the fathom. I1 could not get the name for this, only 
"one, two, &c. The same applies to the Eastern Tribe; their 
name for fathom was фит. | | 
— War.—All the adult males, after initiation, are fighting men; 
ко fir na I know there is: no exception to this rule. "There is 
no enlistment or conscription: it is a mutter of course. In real 
war or when attacked by a foray, and in all engagements or 
doubtful intercourse with white men, the women at once hid 
themselves in the bush; but in scrimmages such as the marriage- 
fight, or when a amall quarrel was to be settled by a fight, the 
women would stamd a short distance behind their men and 
supply them with arrows or javelins. I never heard of any 
permanent organization for war during peace, nor do I believe 
it existed; it is far more probable that it was extemporised on 
the outbreak of hostilities, Men never went far from home 


without carrying weapons of some kind or another, and the 


blowing of a shell-trumpet or a smoke signal would at once 
cause them to congregate, should an attack be imminent. There 
was no distinet class of heralds. Уу, = 

I do not know whether leaders were ever formally appointed, 


bnt the ordinary men would naturally group themselves round | 


i recognised warrior, or the crew of a canoe would naturally 
hold together. The captain (* forehead man ") of a eanoe usually 
stood in the bow or on the platform, the man of next importanes 


a b ‘a! 


was the steersman (“ mate "J. Тһе leaders had no distinctive — 
dress, the only exception Lam aware of is a double, forward and | 






downward bending coronet of cassowary feathers (which $ 
in the British Museum), worn by Kabagi, the late chié 


lief of" nd; i 
` bat I do not think that this was a badge of office, it. was merel 
> ^ his distinctive head-dress. 2 РҮ. TuS 
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According to the legends of Sesere and the two Dorgai of 
Karapar, when there was a blood-fend some red paint (red-ochre) 
would ba placed in the centre of the Awod, or men's quarters, 
апі а couple of warriors would step forth and daub themselves 


with the paint, thas volunteering to be the champions of the 


quarrel- The other men usually followed their example, and 
would put themselyes under the leadership of the former. 

Judging from a war-dance which I snw at Muralug, the men 
advanced to fight in a column three or four deep, one can 
hardly term it marching, as the movements were too stealth 
and tripping for that term, then they deployed into a semicircle 
and advanced in that form. As soon as a warrior had killed a 
man he proceeded to cut off his head with the bamboo knife, 
and strung it on the sling with an exultant " ww," unless, of 
course, he had to fight someone else. I rather fancy that in 
onlinary engagements the combatants were fairly equally 
matéhed, and that each man would practically have but one 
enemy to encounter. wr 

In the story of Kwoiam, when that hero had to fight single- 
handed against the combined forces of the Moa and Badu men, 
the Moa men suggested to their comrades that they should 
form an ambuscade behind a fence, and so draw Kwoiam to 
fight that his back would be turned towards it; then when the 
Temaininz men were engaging him in front those in ambush 
were to spring out from behind Kwoiam, and to kill him ; but 
the Badu men said it was useless, as Kwoinm had two eyes 





. "behind his head in addition to those on his face. They then 


agreed to keep close together in attacking him. Even then the 
amen were afraid of the legendary warrior, and some said, * Very 


good those men whose brother Kwoinm killed go first," but one 


— and all held back, sore saying, " He did not kill my brother, you 


fo first.” Eventually the battle was joined. 
_. The same Kwoiam more than once attacked a village single- 
handed. His method of procedure wus to steal up to the place 
Boon after midnight, to pile up combustible material before the 
SINÎ entrances to the village fence or stockade: then setting 
firs to them he placed himself at the largest entrance, and 
awakened the aleepers with his yells. Ina dazed and bewildered 
_ condition they naturally escaped through the non-ignited gate- 
— wav, where they were impaled by Kwoiam's javeling, 


= d 
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C The favourite inode of attack of the Tid warriors was very 


similar tothi& They would travel by night in their earioes; and 


so tithe itas to arrive shortly before sunrise. Having stealthily 

pproached the doomed house or village, the greater number of 
he men would remain outside the fence to eut off the fugitives 
who endeavoured to eseape from the body of picked men who 
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entered the house or houses, The two reasons given for choosing % 
this time for the attack were that they were dazed by being ^ 
awakened suddenly in the dark, and they were further incom- i 
BOND MEM fight before they had time to relieve them- А 
selves. To these a third argument might be added, namely, 
that at that time of the day the vitality of the body is at its 
generals; this, combined with the other two factors, anid the i 
well-known advantage which active attack has over passive Р 
defence, would give additional advantage to the aggressors. А 
According to the legend of Sesere, the Badu men who went | 
to attack him followed im single file behind the volunteer 








champions, On one occasion there were two ‘of these columns ^ 
and in another there were four. | | 
`. [ believe a distinetion was drawn between different kinds of < 
fights. The blood feud or reprisal for injury done would result С 
in a fightin which no quarter would be granted, and the stronger 1 

E 


party would despoil the weaker, and probably either capture 
the women or first aluse nnd then murder them. In beud- 
hunting forays the men simply made a raid on a village in 
order to possess themselves of the skulla of the slain, and thus 
to gain glory and the approbation of their women, On such 
occasions T heard that they did not take women prisoners or D. 
violate them. If a man was caught in the act of doing the ? 
latter he would be told, * We came ont to fight, not tọ do that,” 3 
and he would be killed. Lastly there would be thê more or, .- 
less ceremonial fighta, Macgillivray witnessed and described such ў 
a one between two parties of Cape York natives (I, pp. 513-310y = 
and Jukes (I, pp. 255, 256) had a similar experience at Erb, * 
In both these cases there was a great deal of noise and much S 
interchange of missiles, bmt as soon as one person had received — —— 
a blow with a tomahawk, the fighting immediately ceased, anl ~ 
friendship was apparently restored. In neither of these two ЖУ 
cases was the cause for the skirmish ascertained ; possibly, as — 
Macgillivray suggests, " It was one of those smaller fights, Or | 
usual modes of settling a quarrel when more than two people — 

are concerned, and assumed quite the eharacter of a düel upon —— 
a large scale.” A mnitrriage-fight would have a v d A 
character, probably with even less serious results.. I have also _ 
lieard of a ceremonial fight at Saibai before a ship's party could in 
| open negocintions with these upon the shore. This happened ~ 

> — some years ago, and I was told that the vessel, a small schooner 
| ora lugeer, was boarded by the chief; then the arrows begnn t 
7 fly, and the chief hid himself for protection; very shortly it all 

|. deased, and there were rio casualties, The chief had previously 

expluined that it had te be gone through, and then barter com- Р 
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meneed in a friendly manner. I cannot vouch for the truth of 
lis “ yarn.” 
Hunting amd. Fuhing—Tlere was no true hunting in the 
islands, owing to the absenoe of land mammals. The pig has 
been introduced, and has run wild in one or two islnnda, where it 


is hunted overy now and again. I do not know whether this pig 


is the New Guinea bog (Sus papwensis), or the more destructive, 
recently introduced European hog. The former one, D waa 
informed, does not root np garden produce like the latter. The 
arrow, named #440 or sktri, the head of which is made of a 
narrow split bamboo, is used for shooting wild pigs, and it is 
still used for that purpose in Daudai, I was informed that the 
same urrow was employed in warfare, always being so aimed as 
to rip open the abdomen. Now, the natives employ guns in 
hunting wild pigs ; this is the only exciting amusement left to 
the Murray Islanders. 

Birds were shot with bows and arrows. The archers would 
carefully conceal themselves behind trees, rocks, and stones, and 
often would make a booth of branches and leaves within which 
to hide themselves, With ДУ Ур tion of the а» Straita 
pig دن چا‎ pua. (uctuosr), there ure very few birds of any 

| niu D lorres Straits Islands, These vinta be white and 
black pigeons migrate from Daudai towards the close of the 


south-east monsoon, to breed in certain of the western islands of 
the Straits and in North Queensland. As the pigeons feed 
exclusively on nutmegs they only stay in those localities, such as 
the island of Dauan, where the wild nutmeg-trea abounda. 
The birds return to New Guinea as Soon as the north-west mon- 
soon breaks, Gill says (p. 208), " The natives of Tut go out to 
вен, and kill numbers of these birds with sticks and stones, while 
fying over the Straits on their way to Australia, Even birds 
learn from experience, for of late years theae ] igeons, having 


1 


_ become wary, avoid crossing that island.” Wild duck are 


plentiful in the marshes of Saibai, and various shore bim 


T occur on the less frequented beaches and sand-banks. The 


‘pelican and seax-eagle (T) were occasionally shot for the sake 
of their long feathers, but of all ind igenous birds the white egret, 


| er Karbai, was the most valued for its plumage, as the brilliant 
* -White feathers were used in makin « the effective “dri” head-dress 
cras well as for other decorative purposes Birds are now mostly 


?Shell-fish and fish are alone obtainable all the year round ; 
collecting the former їн exclusively a female. occupation, but 
fishing is chiefly practised by the men. Fish are either killed 


v ы с Г ur 
with a plain pointed spear, often merely a stick sharpened at the 


| 


4 


end, or are taken in deep water with the hook and line ТЬе 
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hooks are made of a strip of tortoise-shell so much curved ns to | - 
form three-fourths of n cirele, but from their shape and the | 7] 


European make; indeed these last were at Cape York preferred | 7 
by the natives themselves” ¿Macgillivray II, p. 20), \ 
Line fishing eee from canoes and off rocks. The | 3 
bait was tied on to the large, barbless,turtle-shellhooks. Ieould | g 
not obtain amy of these old hooks from the Western Islanders, 
but I bought several at Mer. The recurved portion of the hook | 5 
varies in my specimens from two to three inches in length, and | -~ 
fat hooks averages the of an inch. This will give some | 








iden us to how anay the native hook is. This is never used | _ 
now, the natives employing European hooks when they can get | —- 
them ; failing these they make nent barbless hooks out of wire 25 
nails or saree else that, will suit. Those I have are tied two | - 
on to one line, and with a small piece of thin twine fastened on Ў 
to each hook for the purpose of tying on. the buit. — — | К 
enring fish i& and. was commonly practised, either while c 
walking on the reef at low tide or from canoes. ‘The spears | 
employed are the simple T inted spear (rad) and the pronged- | э 
spear (faku), This is usual! made by lashing several wires to | : 



















je end of a loug spear, so that they slightly diverge from one к 
another—formerly splints of wood were employed. At Somerset ir 


(Cape York) I procured one fitted with three barbed spines of 
the sting-ray, and I believe these were occasionally used in the}, | 
Straits. . gin 


The legendary discoverer of ‘the art of catching dugongi i 
Sesere of Badu, was in the habit, according to the story, of | Т 
shooting fish in the pools in the reef at low-water, with a bow| — 
‘and arrows. This is the only instance I ever heard of. Guppy, X^ 
mentions thnt the bow and arrow is often similarly used by the — 
natives of Bougainville Straits (“ The Solomon Islands am ~~ 


their Natives,” 1857, р. 183). AE 
“Poison is occasionally used in catching fish. I cannot teh. — 
whether itis a native custom, or wus introduced by South Sea-f а. 


men- , | 
do not remember to have noticed one on nny of the other 
Western islands. The enclosure of large areas of the reef byg. > 
low stone walls is very characteristic of the Eastern islands: 
same of those in Mer must be acres in extent. No fish nets 

traps are employe | ا‎ ages 
- Turtle-fishing.—In the Straits there are two periods for turtle- 
‘© fishing, the one during October and November, which is the | 

| pairing season, and when turtle are easily speared owing to 
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their floating on the surface of the water, the dugong Жы 
being used for this purpose, or captured by a man, us will be 
abortly deseribed. The other turtle-season extends through the 
remaining months of the year, when the turtle frequent. the 
deeper water and the «hannels between the reefs, It is then 
that the suoker-fish or ypu is utilised. 
When going on a turtling excursion a gapu is caught, and 
the more experienced natives have no wreat diffivulty in pro- 
 turing one when required. , A hole ia made at the base of the 
tail-fin, hy means of a turtle-bone, und tha end of a very long 
piece of string inserted through the hole and made fast to the 
tall. <A short piece of string із also passed through the mouth 
and out at the gills, thus securing the heal by one end, Ву 
means of these two strings the fish is retained, while slung over 
the sides of the canoe, in the water. When a turtle is sighted 
deep down in the water, the front piece of string is withdrawn, 
plenty of slack being allowed for the hind string, The sucker- 
: fish on perceiving the turtle immediately swims towards it, and 
б attaches itself to the reptile’s carapace. A man, with a long 
» rope attached to the right upper nrm, dives into the water, and 
is guided to the turtle by the line fastened to the парта tail, 
On reaching the turtle, the man gets on to its buck, and passes 
his arms behind and below the fore-flappers, and his les in 
‹ front of and below the hind-flappers, The maw is then rapidly 
drawn up to thé surface of the Water bearing the turtle with 
2 him. On the arrival of the diver the sucker-tish usually shifts 
t its position from the upper to the under surface of the turtle, 
Ц. 
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` At the end of the day's fishing the gapu is eaten. 
Я The natives have a great respect for the gapu, and firmly 
believe ít to possess supernatural powers, For example, when 





_ Shere is something the matter with the bow of the canoe, the 

Bape is said to attach itself to the neck or to the anterior shield- 

| plate of the. turtle; when the lashings of the float of thg 

outrigger to the thwart-poles are insecure, the gapu is believed 

not to stick fast to the turtle, but to continually ahift its 

"position; if the strengthening crossties in the centre of the 

сапое are faulty, the gapu is stated to attach itself to tlie turtle 

. aud then to swim away. More than once I was told, “ (тарп 

— Savvy all sume as man, I think him half devil" The sucker. 

fish 18 not used to haul in the large green turtle. I was 

е assured that it would be pulled off, ns the turtle was 

00 henvy. The above information was gathered from several 
sources, and ehecked by means of much questioning. 

9" © Maopillivray states that Gi'om in formed him that the natives 

of Muralug cateh a small form of turtle, which he never saw, 

ia the following manuner-—"A live sucking-fish - ( Echeneia 
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Remora) [the only sucker-fish I saw was Ё. панегаѓея, А.С.Н.] 
having previously been secured by a line passed round the tail, 
is thrown into tlie water in certain places known to be suitable 
for the purpose; the fish while swimming about makes fast by 
its sucker to any turtle of this sinall kind which it may chance 
to encounter, and both nre hauled in together " (IT, p. 21). 

“The green turtle is of such consequence to the natives that 
they have distinguished by a spectal name taken from the 
animal itself (lamyi from я), the season of the year when 
it is most plentiful [I havea note to the effect that *swrlal” 
means fast, and ‘sGrlenyt' the season when the turtle is ‘fast.’ 
This [ obtained before I read Muegillivray’s book]; this, at 
Cape York, usually extends from about the middle of October 
until the end of November, but the limita are not constant. 
During the season they are to be seen floating about on the 
surface of the water, often in pairs, male and female together. 
À few are eanght a£ night on the sandy benches, but the renter 
number are captored in the water, The cannes engage in 
turtling, besides going about in the day, nre aften sent out on 
calm moonlight nights — When a turtle is perceived, it is 

pproached from behind as poiselessly as possible ; when within 
reach, a man in the bow, carrying the end of a small rope, jumps 
cut, and, getting upon the anal аја back with a hand on ench 
shoulder, generally contrives to turn it before it has got far, and 
secure it with the rope. This operation requires considerable 
atrength and courage, in addition to the remarkable dexterity 
in diving and swimming possessed by all the blacks of the 
north-east. coast and Torres Strait There are some favourite 
look-out stations for turtle where the tide runs strongly off a 
high rocky point. At many such ром, distinguish by large 
cairus of stones, bones of turtle, dugongs, &c., watch is kept 
during the season, and when a turtle is perceived drifting past 
with the tide, the canoe is manned and sent in chase, ч КАР 

“The hawksbill turtle (Caretta tevbricata), that chiefly pre | 
ducing the tortoise shell of commerce, resorts to the shoresinthe = 
neighbourhood of Cape York later in the season than the green 
species, and is comparatively scarce. It is only taken at pight \ 
when depositing its eggs in the sand, as the sharpness of the 3 
marvin of its shell renders it dangerous to attempt to turn it = 
in the water—indeed even the green turtle, with » comparatively ~~ 
rounded margin to the carapace, occasionally, in struggling £o - 
escape, inflicts deep cuts on the inner side of the leg of Tis 
captor, of which I myself have seen an instance " (Macgillivray 
ШП, pp. 21-23). aes 
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extremely exciting occupation. This bulky marine mammal 
attains a length of eight or nine feet, and is a perfectly harmless 
vegetable feeder, its food consisting of one or two species of 
submarine flowering planta, allied tò our common zostera or 
. eel grisa Although it is found all over the Straits it is only 
| abundant on Orman's Reef and over the unsurveyed expanse 
of reefs between Mabuiug und New Guinea. The former island 
is the head-quarters of the fishery of this sirenian, 

Dugeng were speared either from a canoe or from a bamboo 
platform, the nod ог w. The implement employed is the 
dugong spear or wep. This is a slender pole from twelve to 
fifteen feet or so in Бый, with a heavy, somewhat club-shaped 
butt. The opposite extremity is usually perforated by a Long, 
slit-like hole and ornamented with cassowary feathers, and some- 
times with white shells and the seeds used as rattles, A barbed 
peg or dart (ticotdrd or kwiwro) is loosely inserted in a terminal 

ole at the butt end of the wap- Macgillivray states that this 
4 pes wns made “of bene, four inches long barbed all round," 
- (H p 24). The specimen collected by the “ Rattlesnake,” now 
in the British Museum, ia of a pole brown, close-crained wood. 
The old-fashioned darts I obtained at Mer were made of hard 
, wood, and with two or three series of barbs; they were about 
seven inches in length. At the present time the kwoioro is 
invariably made from a file which has been softened and cut 
With another file, and then re-tempered. The kwoioro is lashed 
г оп to a Jong rope, nearly an inch in thickness, and some 
=- forty or fifty fathoms in length. The native-made rope is pre- 
| ferred for this purpose to European rope on, account of its 
greater buoyancy. The other end of the rope is made fast to the 

canoe or to the wet, (See Pl VIL, fig, 1.) 

When elose enough the man bearing the wap jumps into the 
water, at the same time harpooning the dugong as it is in the 
act of breathing The latter immediately dives down, and rons 

Gut the rope which is fastened to the dart, the man having to 

be careful not to get his head entangled in the loops of rope, as 

deaths have occurred through this accident, The man returns 
withthe wap to the canoe. Other men immediately dive into 
"Ehe water und when the dugong once more rises to breathe 
they tie-a second rope round its tnil and then, whenever it 
attempts to rise, the men, by diving at tle same time, pull it 
down with the rope, and in a very short time suffocate the 
unwieldy animal So far as 1 know death always occurs 
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through asphyxia Owing to the thickness of the skin and 


(and the shortness of its point, the kwoioro can never | 

ite to a vital organ, unless it should hnppen to pierce the 
esent tune the dugong is almost invari- ~~ 
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N Domestic Animals.—The only domesticated animal was the 
6 dog, or rather the dingo, from New Guinea, At the present 
time dogs are kept ona few islands, for use as watch-doga, if 
for any purpose at all The breed is thoroughly mongrel. 
There were and ore no cats, Poultry is now kept by a few 
natives in one or two islands, but only, so far as 1 know, where 
Mert are South Sea men. The fowls are of no particular 


Pastoral Life—Owing to the absence of any kind of cattle, 
there was necessarily no pastoral life, 

Agriculture. —" Although on Murray and Darnley, and other 
thickly peopled and fertile islands, a considerable extent of land 
3 in small patches has been brought under cultivation, at the 
Prince of Wales Islands the cleared spots are few in number, 
and of small extent, nor does the latter group naturally pro- 
duce either the eocoa-nut or bamboo, nor is the culture of 
the banana attempted. Qn the main land, again, I never 
saw the slightest attempt at gardening. ٠ 

“The principal yam, or that known by the names of Esai 
and keni, is the most important article of vegetable food, as 
it lasts néarly throughout the dry season. Forming a yam 
garden is a very simple operation. No fencing is required, 
the patch of ground is strewed with branches an wood, which 
when thoroughly dry are set ou fire to clear the surface, the 
ground is loosely turned up with a sharpened stick, and the 
cut pieces of zam are planted at irregular intervals, each with 
і a small pole for the plant to climb up@ These operations are 
I" completed just before the commencement of the wet season, or 

im the month of October” (Macgillivray ТЇ, рр, 25, 26). 









of agricilture in some of the islands The islands of Boigu, 
Dauan, Saibai, und Mabuiag, of the larger islands, were perhaps 
those most under cultivation, Several | 





bacco was grown to à small extent in a few islands. Coco-nnt 


t 


probably few occurred in Moa or Badu, rather more grew in 


‘absent on the small islands; some grow in Nagir. The distri 
bution of the banana was very similar to that of the cooo-nut. 


planting and digeing yams, 
> _ I never heard of any ceremonies or superstiti 
` land for cultivation, cles ае 





In the ding section allusion has been mide to the state: 
| | varieties of the yam _ 
and the sweet-potato were, and are, the only root-crops. — To- 


palms are, or at all events were, not abundant on most islonda. 
They were absent from all of the Prince of Wales’ group, 


Mabuiag. They are plentiful at Saibai As a rule they are 


The only agricultural implement was the pointed stick, used in 
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; itle as he thinks Dp us ; there is no land cultivated by all the 
© people in common, The land is absolute private property, and 
E ‘it ja not periodically redistributed, Land is occasionally allowed 
: to le fallow. Every man has u sole right to the produce of his 
own gardens; there is no approach towards communism. I do 
net know that what weterma “year” is recognized by these people, 
E; stid thus there can hardly be said to be New Year festivals. 
The recurrent seasons were doubtless marked by appropriate 
feasts and dances, but I am not aware that there was any 
dlistinet period of a general license or lawlessness, — | 
Gelam, of Moa, is fabled to have introduced several useful 
food-plnnts to. Mer, and. Yawar, of Badu, was the agricultural 
* eulture hero." | | , 
Boundary marks are of the simplest character, euch as a 
bmuch or two, should any artificial delimiting mark be 
—— Training and domestication of animals amd relations of animals 
fo man.— Originally the dingo wns occasionally kept, I believe ; 
now there is a mongrel breed of dogs, but these fortunately are not 
a common. No birdsare kept in captivity. Birds, dugong, turtle, 
Р and fsh are caught There are no indigenous land mammals, 
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and very few birds, except during the annual migrations of the 
‘Torres Straits pigeon. The totem animals of the respective 
elans are sacred, but to that clan only. In-some of their dances 
the natives represent the characteristic movements of certain 
| -as tl palican dance and the crab. dance, Ocen- 
М еу теп айі сае, flar animals, as, for example, Baidam 
-— The only niythical animal I heard of was“ Kusna Ka , the 
gignntic bird, born of a woman. Е 









ye portions of | 
to Slatery,—1 neve 
C Relationships —My information under this heading is very 


“mengre. Relationship is, I believe, traced in the male line. 





_ Property is evenly divided. No genenlogies are preserved, 
. Friends. are addressed by name, not by title of relationship, 
a їп the islands of Nagir (and Muralug *), parents-in-law were 


Scnever addressed by name, only as “ira” (ve, parent-inlaw), 1 
—suspect this custom was more widely distributed than T could 
ascertain, às I found it especially difficult to get information on 
the poin 
А hya ETT: the Western Tribe of Torres Straits is in 
| kuvlition between a matriarehal and a patri- 
„рї posal of marriage on the part of tlie 






E _ Lice are, I believe, the only vermin; lime is rubbedsver the 
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gitls, the tendency for the man to live mainly with his wife's 


“people, and posmbly the fair position of the women, may be 
Tegarded as matriarchal conditions—on the other hand, relation- 


ship is from the father, and the life of the wife is at her husband's 
disposal Among the Eastern Tribe the partriarchal system is 
more pronounced. 

Morricgs.—1 iever heard of any tribal or othér restriction 
as to mariage. After repeated and careful enquiries | could get 


по tmee of even clan (ue, totem) restrictions. The forbidden © 


degrees of consanguinity in relation to marriage are mother, 
sister, aunt, mother-in-law, and, at all events in some islands 
(see section on Tud), cousin, and the sister of the man’s 
articular friend (Ava). ‘There may be other restrictions, but 
am not aware of them. 

It was undoubtedly the usual, if not the invariable custom 
for the women to propose marriage to the men. The general 
method of procedure was as follows:—The girl gave a string 
armlet to a mutual friend, who conveyed it to the man, and who 


acted a5 a go-between, -An appointment was made in the bush, 


during which no impropriety occurred. For a typical conversa- 
tion which then ensued see account of Tod. ln Mabaiag and 
probably elsewhere there was a period of probation, during 
which the man tested the eonstaney of his intended, she all. the 
while sending him food, which he never ate, but save to his 
relations: In due time, and with his parents’ sanction, the man 
took the girl. An exchonge of presenta and food was made. 
between the families of the contracting parties, but the bride- 
groom's friends had to give the larger amount, and the bride- 
groom had to pay the parents for his wife, the usual price being 
a canoe, or dugong hurpoon, or shell armlet, or Ee to equal 
value. A man might give his sister in exchange for a wife, and 
thus save the purchase price. A poor man ha had no sister, 
might perforce remain umnarried, unless an uncle took. pity on 
him and gave him a cousin to exchange for a wife, At Tad 
"e girl's people fought, but not very seriously, the bridegroom's 
relations. | | 5 
At Mabuiag the husband left his people and went fo live 
with his wife's folk. This was probably, within certain limita 
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a very general custom. I found « Muralug man living.with his _ 





wile at Moa, and Mabuiag men living with Badu wives in the 
latter island, and cic versi. In the case of the Inst two islands 
a proportion of each year is also usually spent by the husband 
in his own island. On the other hand, Maino of Tud has ¢ 
Mowat (New Guinea) wife, and in the same island Tesides dud 
old cranky widow named Wagud, who is a дй ОГ. Мати 
bat who married a Тий пиш. — 1 expe the. c Jaco E: 
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to snide with his wife's people when both live on the same 
island, or to divide his time between his own amd his wife's 
islands when the islands are close together (as Mabuiag and 
Budu), or when there ore intimate relations between the two 
islands, (as exist between Muralng and Moga), the prepon- 
derance of time being spent on the wife's island. When, how- 
ever, the islands are far apart and the intercourse between them 
unfrequent, then, T fancy, the wife casts in her lot with her 
husbaünd's people, 

The method of courtship sketched above was not observed in 
Muralug to the same extent as in the other islands. Ina future 
communtention | propose to describe the fornier marringe tus- 
toms of the Eastern Islanders, and then I hope to diseuss this 
question in all its bearings. 

Polygamy was practised, but polyandry was unknown, The 
first married wife was the head wife, and had control over the 
others. The wives lived together. There was no system of 
concubinage, ' 

Marriage has no religious significance. There was no proper 
marriage ceremony, hor special customs or ceremonies before 
or after marriage on either side. 1 did not gather that 
there was any particular kind of dress or ornament worn either 
before or during marriage. The marital rights were enjoyed 
after marringe without any delay or hindrance. 1 know of no 
occasions on which men retrain from cohabiting with their wives, 
а it into that at Mabuiae  uürmarried men refrain from 

rse durimg the turtling season. I never heard of 
pin ا‎ я ping wives, 

1 believe the wife enters into the family of the husband, hut 
I am not sure that she joins his (totem) clin, supposing her to 
belong to a different one. 

‘The right of the husband is: might, that of the wife ohedience ! 
The women appear to have had a good deal to say on most 
questions, and were by no means down-trodden or ill-nsed. 












4 The women of the Prince of Wales group were the worst. off in 


this respect. At the present time much affection exists 


` between husband and wife, and the men make devoted fathers 






One often sees fathers accompanied by a little one, who not 
— unfrequently is perehed on the shoulder. There is no reason to 
believe that this was different in the past. 
i. M impression is that chastity before marriage was prac- 
ы tically r unknown, and that only flagrant cases of promise uous 
titorcourse were regarded with displeasure. There is no reason 
MM supposing that it was A question of morality at- all, 
1 ; Sette difhenlty in getting reliable 
Mun: 1utiers concerning the ашыру 
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very good discipline. The self-restraint nequired during the 
period! of complete isolation was of great value, and being cut 
off from all the interests of the outer world, the lads hud an 
opportunity for quiet meditation which must have tended to 
mature their minds, especially ns they were at the same time 
instructed in a good code of morals. It is not easy to conceive 
of a mote effectual means for a rapid training. 

The castigation the young men received nt Tud and Mabuiag, 
although given as a test for bravery, was in itself a lesson of 
endurance, | Р 

The men who elected to practise sorcery further underwent a 
severe course of instruction ani of disregard for personal comfort 
and well-being. | | 

Lnitiatory ceremoniesx—Ceremonies attending the initiating of 
lads into manhood were practised, but I could only get details 
in Tui, Nagir, and Muralug (which see). I did not hear of an ү 
ceremonies performed at puberty of girls. 

Games and Amusementz—The wen sometimes hove trials of 
akill of shooting with the bow and hurling the javelin. On one 
occasion a large number of the Bada men came over to Mahuing 
with javelins and throwing sticks, and for days afterwards there 
Were “sports "in the afternoon, The usual mark waa the stump 
of a tree about four or five feet in height and five inches in 
diameter, I judged that about ten per cent. hit the stump 
from а distance of about thirty-five yards; in some cases 
the points of the javelins protruded through the stump, 
with such violence were they thrown. The greatest distance I 
saw a javelin hurled was over eighty yards. i 

Sometimes a few Mabuiag men will throw a light kind of club 
(ar stick with an enlarged end) along the hurd sand beach at low 
tide ; this slides along for a great distance, the object being to 
throw the farthest They play at this walking along the beach 
and not from any one fixed spot. E 

‘The Mabuing men are very fond of racing toy sailing canoes, 
which go along at a great pace. They only sail them parallel 


with the shore, and quite close to it. The canoes are rigged in 


the same manner as theirown canoes, with mainsail, foresail und 


jib, Thave seen—I think it was at Badu—a small lightetoy 
canoe with a leaf for n sail; these sail very well too, E 

A kind of hockey is rd at Saibai and some other isfan 
MacFarlane tells me thnt it is an aboriginal In hia 
Game with balls, keeping them up—Merry Andrews. (ix, 
dressing up with masks and so forth, und ruuninzg after and 
frightening the: women and young peaople)— Wrestling and 
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syllables of a name of a person would be given, and the preceding 
syllables had to be guessed —as " ia" (—" Samia : Waria” 
Womar, or Womer,a strmg game allied to our “ Cat's Cradle,” 
is played by children and sometimes by adults, I have seen it 
р played at Muralug, Tud, and Maboing. The game was universally 
IY played throughout the Straits, but it is now dying out ; its dís- 


T appearance, like so many other nutive customs, appears to be 
coincident with the spread of “civilised habits, For a large 
> ‘Humber of ин they start with the first one of our system of 
play, but I did not. discover that they make any of our other 


"T. —— 
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patterns, Usually one person plays it alone, in some cases usin 
the toes as well as the fingers, and often bringing the шош 
into requisition, ! 

The patterns are very varied, and many are extremely eom- 
plicated in manipulation, although the final result may be simple. 
They are all intended to be realistic; in some cases the object 
represented is obvious, in others the imagination must be culled 
into play, but other natives invarinhly recognise them, and 
different islanders make the same patterns. The following are 
some of the representations гыны (dog), korkur (crow), bier 
(spiny lobster or oray-fish), gohod (larva of the ant-lion), peurlu 
(a kind of fish), ger (water snake), gud (mouth), wrap (coco-palm), 
ngal ngal (liana, or some other forest rope-like climber), others 
represent a family of “two picaninny” or “one picaninny,” a 
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simple dug-out canoe or one with an outrigger, ete. Various 
movements appropriate to the object represented are also made— 
thus, swinging movements are given to the limbs of the spiny 
lobster; or, by drawing the hands apart, a sinuous motion is 
given to the snake, 
Ido not know whether there was any gambling game. I do 
—not think there is much gambling now. 
| A Malay game of cards, Jaro they called it, was very popular 
- nt Muralug when I was there. It was very amusing to hear 
interpolations of English card-playing expressions in the native 
conversation during the progress of the game. 
There are no animals used or kept tor fighting. 
There are no dramatic performances or jiggling tricks, A 
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certain amount of legerdemain was probably practised by the 


—. Ohildren plav with toy bows and arrows, with which they 
often shoot &mall birds, and amusé themselves in the water wit 
small fish spears trying to catch fish. 

Dancs — Thè kap, ordance, was the great amusement of the 
ar Straits. t should be clearly understood that there were several 
^. distinct occasions in the ’ncial life of the natives when what 
-—- | Pees @ieaced in. There was the sacred « 
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E their legs keeping time, till, with hems 
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Dance of Death, and probably there were equally sacred Tni- 
tiation Dances, Certain dances which only occurred on definite 
occasions, each as the-musieal peresrinations round. the turtle 
platforms at Mabuiae and elsewhere, or the seasnnal dances, 
auch a» the Waeiatu Kap, may be regarded as having a dis- 
tinctly religious character, using this term in o broad sense. 
Lastly there was what I may term the "secular dance,” or 
ordinary Кар, which might be indulged in any day, and in 
which the women might also engage. The war-dance may be 
oonsidere| as à variety of the last group. In consonance with 
this classification I shall begin with the seeular dances, 

Secular Dances. —]lt is very difficult to describe such a dance 
as the ordinary kap.. Like all semi-realistic dances it is composed 
of numerous figures which ore in fact so many separate dances. 
I gather thot there is no set order, and the performance may 
continue for an indefinite time. The following are a few of the 
movements :— 

The whole company circles round and ronnd the open space, 
two deep, with all sorts of gestures, cringing, swaying, tripping, 
leaping; the cireling may be from left to right, or vice rerad. 
This fere is called gayi, or “bow and arrow.” Those 
weapons were carried by the dancers, und the dance probably 
represents meu on the war path. | 

A man advances singly and dances in a stamping-like manner, 
At Muralug this was called moi $ asimta, und moi | usimi nt 
Mabuing, uml was said to mean "put thé fire out" Mac- 
willivray (II, p, 279) gives mws uteimem and its contraction, 
mus wiem, as meaning ^ the fire has gone out.” i 
Tn one dance the men continually stand on one leg and 





rapidly move the other up amd down. This is called adri girer, = 


or dri grer. Sram 

A similar one to the foreeoine is called gner-a-puzik 5 in this” 
one leg is raised after the other. c 

In the gnar-a-tatermin there is jumping with bath e 

One dance, karim-atapi, represents the large lizard {7 
wrongly known as “iguana ”) in a swimming attitud 

In the tadu kap (crab dance) a man dances in а) crouching 
attitude with the upper arms horizontal and the fore afma vartical. 

I have the names of a few other dances. So far na my ex- 
perience goes, the awiwei (Murlug), or awai (Mabtiag) бар (ог 
Тра dance "), concludes a performance. gene dv 
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The general body 
the dancers stand together in the backyround; from thes 
two men step forward (sometimes gfily a ‘single man) anil 
dance vertically on the tips of their foes : 4 | 
the drum-heats hecome more гари their j 
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ч feet become almost invisible from the rapidity of their move- 
f ment; it almost seems ns if they are boring a holein the grund, 
the dust rising in clouds. Naturally, this cannot last long, and 
; when tired, the pair retire, their places being taken by another 
—  Dwo, and so on, until all have displayed their terpsichorean 
— kill, aud a splendid exhibition of activity and verre it is The 
spirit of emulation is largely evoked in this figure, and the 
onlookers admire und applaud the most vigorous and staying 
dancer of thia particularly fatiguing step. 

At Mowat, in. Daudai, amongst other figures 1 saw the fol- 
lowing. The men danced iu a circle in single file. either from 
left to right or пова ril to left: there wna a pause after each 
evolution: during each cireumrotation the men would perform 
some definite movement which illustrates an action in. real life, 
such as agricultural, nantical, or fishing employments: for ex- 
ample, a man would crouch and move his hands about as if he were 
planting yums—or seeking for pearl shell at the bottom of the 
sea. These movements are well known to the spectators, though 
the foreign observer may not cateh the allusion, — I rather suspect * 
that most of these movements have become eonventionalised - 
during innumerable dance representations, just as some of the 

adjuncts to the dance are degenerate representations of objects 
used in every-day life. In illustration of the latter point I 
— . may mention that I have seen weak painted bamboo-bows 
| carried in the dance which were functionally useless, and 
- . A Mer | procured two bamboo knives and slings of a similar 
| Character; slender useless cluba or miniature dugong harpoons 
may be flourished; elsewhere in this paper I have deseríbed 
К _ Фа огпашешей degenerate spare bow-string worn in the 
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 arm-guard when dancing. These DOS movements were 
`, he commonest of the figures danced in the Straits, and I have 
Seen them danced by Nugir and other islanders. As a matter 


— wf fact I believe that all the dances were originally imitative, 
- but that some have become eonventionalised beyond. recognition 
—— by the uninstructed. | 
— Another more complicated figure I sow at Mowat consisted 
‘in the men advancing in a line up each side of the dancing 
Sound: the first pair who met retreated a little in the middle 
Jine, still facing the spectators; when the next two arrived 
the first pair separated to allow them to pass between, and the 
| mew-comers took up their position behind the former, and so on, 
until the last pair passed between the gradually extending 
| avenne of standing men. 
"| ° Inthe war dance I saw executed at Muralug the party 















Seon three deep, and at various times marched, — 
i he along ; ever and again they all lenpt i w 
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into the air, mising one leg, and shouted * Wahu” two or three 
times (with an emphasis on the last syllable), or they made this 
mancuvre When arranged in a semicircle. Finally there is 
a rapid movement with exultant cries and with waving right 
hinds. 

The significance of this dance, or rather series of dances, is 
sufficiently obvious. It illustrates a band of warriors proceeding 
toattack a hostile party. The "wahu" is the cry they made 
when, having alain and decapitated their enemy, they wave the 
head on their cane slings, the refrain of the final measure 
being, * I don’t fear anyone—I have alain a thousand men." — 

Religious dances.—Those of probably lesa importance are the 
processional dances connected with turtle ceremonies, The 
little I have to sav about these. will be found in. their appro- 
priate sections. — I have definite information of but one seasonal 
religious dance. This [ witnessed in. Thursday [sland early in 
November, 1888, and it evidently inaugurated the fishing 
season, which commenced with the approaching north-west 
qmonsoon. | a | 

Some time before the ceremony took place, the Nagir and 
Muralug natives who were living in Thursday Island made 
their prece and practised their chant. ] used. to go and 
see the elaborate masks made and decorated. They were all of 
the same pittern, and consisted of the usual conventional 
erocodile's head surmounted by a human face; above this was 
fixed a representation of a saw-fish five feet in length; towering 
above its centre was a long, narrow, erect triangle covered with 
turkey-red and flanked with white feathers, Five different kinds 
of birds, from a bird of paradise to a pigeon, supplied feathers to 
adorn the remarkable structure, whic attained. n height of four 
feet six inches. The mask was painted with black, red, white, 
and a little blue pigment. In olden time such masks would he 


made of turtle-shell—these were constructed out of odd pieces — 


of boxes anil kerosine tins. у 
The dinemg ground was in front of a small screen (wows), 
behind which the performers retired in rotation fr-~s6t and ~ 
refreshment. As the dances were usually at nig?" > Мер | 
to illuminate the proceedings There wus а ас стона 
dancing, which was practically confined bû ETOR jon Shi 
behind the waus on each side; the two nf. \ hi г па шу re 

with a sedately capering step and erossef (Ma juam & 

side, and ultimately retired to the end The Ager eral body 

they crouched down and slowly waved t P^ j from thes E i 

. the two couplets of the chant were fily a Sin gle mmn) E 

. behind the waus—when their plares ss on the same P ey 
formers, Only two men danced dr jumping is acceleratec, 

к = к ودر ا‎ ^ mui T enad miele, their 
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dance commenced on a BANT afternoon, and was continued 
every evening and at intervals during the nights till the 
Thursday following. 

The men wore the fw, or men's petticoat, made from the 
shredded shooting-leaf of the coco-palm ; bands of the same leaf 
encircled thé ankles and the leg below the knee (duna kukur), 
maybe together with the makamek, some wore the crossed 
shoulder belt (kamadi), also formed of tha pilm leaf. Armlets 
Green?) aderned the upper arms; in these leaves were inserted. 

n the right hand strips of the palm leaf were held, and the 
large mask covered the head ; it was held solely by the teeth, not 
even resting upon the shoulders, — 

The song ehanted on this occasion, together with the air, is 
given in full in the section ee with Afuzie (p. 374.) 

1 have a note of n dante called &ap. garig, which was held in 
Tud when fruit wns ripe. The time was regulated by the position 
ofa star named Kerherki. They danced for only one night, but 
kept it on till daylight. This would probably be a mask-dance. 

It is probable that there were several other occasions when 
dances with masks would take place, and althongh I have no 
information on this point, I suspect that certain masks were 


тее шнек mm emn a r à 


F .. geserved for particular occasions, 

E. The most sacred of the religious dances were those connected 
P with the initintion ceremonies of the lads and the funeral 
| dances. Of the former I have unfortunately no account from 
y the Western Tribe, though I have some details of that function 


|_ among the Eastern Tribe, which I propose to publish on another 
D occasion. What I have to say respecting the funeral ceremonies 
— Will be found in the sections relating to the different islands. 
—s Cotmmunications—There are only foot-ways, which are not 
— mde or preserved save by the actual walking alone them, 
a eee ee | 
ainting and Scarifieation, Painting—The custom of paint- 
| ing the body ûn varions occasions was universal. The Бен 
- used were red (red ochre), white (lime), and black (charcoal). 
Durie initintion the bodies of the lads were coated with char- 
Agso faras I could learn this was for cleansing the akin, 
ue = 2arnamental purpose. When going to fight, the men 
the £ tedes red, either entirely so. or parti ly, perhaps 
atê of the body and the legs below the kneea, 
w-comerm (выл п d part of the body only. The body was 
until the last pair p.\by those who were actually engaged in 
| avenue of standing mete ordinary kap the face, body, and limbs 
— Im the. war dance I td with red, white, and black. according to 
sio Io orjlrwar dance the painting wns much the 
ВБ ъс сос. I have seen boys and 
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lads put a spot. or streak of red paint on their face for “ flash,” 
Plastering 


first turtle or du 


too much stress must not be laid on their pecu 
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ka, ornament. the body with grey mud was a sign 


of mourning. 

There is no eyewash or nail stain. The natives often rub oil 
in on their skins: sometimes they smear themselves over with 
lime, especially their scalps, to kill lice. ‘The effect of this is to 
temporarily turn the hair red; itis probably this cireumstance 
which has given rise to the statement of red hair being oceasion- 
ally met with among the Papuans; at all eventa [ never saw or 
heard of a truly red-haired Papuan. Wood ashes are also 
sometimes rubbed into the bair. 

Cieatrices —Tattooins in unknown ; ; but the body used to be 
ornamented with raised cicatri z to Muogillivray 
(E p. 13), these were formed by cutting the skin with n pie 

of glass, then a chewed leaf of a certain plant was introd 
into the wound to prevent the edges from uniting, and a daub 
of wet clay was placed over MUR there until the neces- 
sary effect had been produced. - 

Ie eect Strait Islanders are ished by а large com- 
Micated oval sear, only slightly: тө, o of neat construction. 

hi p I have been told has some connection with a 
e, occupies. the right shoulder, and is occ ally repeated 












on nies left" (Macgillivray II, p. 13). I süspuck its a young 


mûn was not allowed to bear a cicatrice until he had killed his 
ug. 

"This cieatrice 
Jukes gives figures of three men, in which it is very indistinctly 
geen: these are “Mamus” of Мая (Т, p. 159),0ld * Duppa" of Mer 
(IL, p. 236), and ^ Manu" of Erub (Il, p. 237) These ure also 
reproduced in “Sketches in Australia and the adjacent. Islanda "- 


(Pls. XVI and XX) by Harden 5, Melville, the artist who waa on v 
board the" s that 


Fly.” Gill also gives a sketch (p. 241), and sta 





[Dandai] and in the Straits" Dr. Gill's sketch is very sin 





to fig 8, PL VIL. Ina small book by W. E. Brockett, entitled, | 


a Narmtive of a Voyage from Sydney to Torres 5 
sketches of " marks cut on the natives’ shoulders,” are oat ei 
his PL IL As all the illustrations in the pamphlet ani E 


work is rare I reproduce the figures bere. It will 
figs. 1,3, PLV II conformto other patterns here given; anes uem 
over of the lines in fig. 2 I take to be an erre- -* “р агі -- 
I suspect that the same also applies to the, en advance 
Fig. 5 I cannot understand at all — It is « 
is often extremely difficult to make out: y 
pecially when it has be/ 
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been noticed by all voyngers to the Straitá, | 


al scar is made on the shouldoref all males | Maunt: 
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time. This is, so far ns I am aware, practically the whole of the 
existing information on the sulject. à 
The- koimai (koima of the Eastern Tribe), as this sear is called, 
was cut either on one or on both should Its presence, either 
single or double, or its absence appears to have had no real 
significance. I was informed ifa man had a fine shoulder and 
wanted to look " flash," he would have it cut on one or on. both. 
Some said it was cut on ^ big men." So far as I could learn the 
pattern of the koima: represents the coils of the intestines of the 
fish “ kermiw” (Macgillivray gives “ karmoi” as the Kowrarega 
name for Semtophegus multfascurtusy; but I am doubtful ag to this. 
Not n single man of the Western Tribe, so far as | could learn, 
has a beimas, although I made repeated enquiries after it on 
every possible oecasion, and of the Eastern Tribe only three old 
men residing on Mer possess it, These I have sketched: In 
the same island I saw and sketched a coco-nut water-bottle 
with a complicated koima engraved upon it, and lastly T pro- 
cured a mask at Nagir, now in the British Museum, on which 
one was carved (fig. 8, Pl. rs have also seen very imper- 
feet copies of it on the shoulders of two natives of Somerset, 
Cape York. Lastly there is à bamboo pipe from " Cape York " 
in the British Museum (fig. 7), on which two small koimad are 
roughly sketched. This pipe most certainly was ornamented 
by a native of Torres Straits, probably a Март шав, ва ізо large 
dance masks are also represented, and a couple of anakes very 
similar to snakes cut on the backs of the women of the Tabu clan. 
Iwas d eor of Mabuiag that men would often cut 
» along feather-like mark on the calf of the leg for the purpose 
| ef drawing the attention of the women to their fine legs and 
" А rE | : ' activ ty i 
-women might have three kinds of cicatrioea 
L The Baga mina, or Manmi wsal,a curved line of minute 
| |, tuts extending from the corners of the mouth, up the cheek, 












(amd And the eheek-bone. — There is no previous record of this, 
M 129 nor have I seen aA woman so marked  —— 
) SS) 2 Same mine (“breast mark”), I saw only thre women 
— ith this scar, and two of them were natives of Daudai ; 
unfortunately, [ have no information about the third, Melville 
. nly the о women, one from Erub, and the other from Daudai, 
Mr the heiketches " (РІ. XVIII) but not in his illustrations to 
apainted bl'y." whe scar there depicted is similar to that on two 
Ae desth-«dlance, In ve eharms (meur medub) one of which 
| ‘wild be variously pair from Masig, though I bought it at Erub ; 
ly foı irice or fancy ; in «ined at Mer, ‘Both of these aré Bow in 
h^ 0 as if engaged in ant n" 
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Subsequently married without diffculty. A mam in a corres- 
“ponding delinquency would only have a charcoal mark painter 
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3. The Kibw mima ("back mark"). This I have already 
referred to when dealing with Totems, I believe this wus 


naually a totem “crest.” So far na I am aware, no other author 
has alluded to this mark. The Masig love-charm has a Kibu 


mina (fig. 19, PL VII) of which I do not know the meaning. 
Although none of my informants mentioned the fact, it 
appears that occasionally, at all events in the Eastern Tribe, 
women might wear a boima. Melville (" Sketches,” Pl. XVIII) 
has a Daudai woman with what моен to be a lizard on her 
shoulder, and a Mer love-charm bas a simple koima of an 
ordinary pattern (fig. 17). The only woman 1 saw with such a 
mark was a widow residing in Mer, but who came from Parem, 


My informants told me that the first three cicatrices were 
cut when the girl first menstruated, and consequently they 
would indicate laveabloness, 

If a girl was too free in ber favours to the men, the other 
women cut a mark down her back, to make her foel ashamed ; she 









on him, for it must be remembered that “woman he st 
This is on the authority of the chief of Mabuing. 
The scars of mumerons cuts and scratches, which are still 
made on any part of the body when ill or in pain, must not be 
canini for definite scarifications ; the latter have now entirely 
cenami. i 

(othing—The men went entirely naked: when fighting they 
usually wore à cod-piece (lorda), a shield-shaped portion of the 
ahell of the eymbium, and in some dances the men wore à 
petticoat made from coco-palm leaves (fu) The women only 


wore a petticoat; of these there were two or three varieties, 


different fashions probably occurring on different islands. Their 
mourning dress, soger or segerl, consisted in most islands of & 





long pendant of frayed leaves, us of the sage palm (bini), си 


which was tied round the neck, and half of it hung down i 
front and half down the back. I think this was additional to 


the petticoat, but of this I am not sure. Bisuab, or fringe-like , 


armlets and leglets, of a similar material, were also. worn 


No cloaks were worn, or any protection for the head from the 


sun or rain, or any covering for hands or feet. 
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Personal Oraaments—No ornaments were worn as symbols of E 


rank or to denote virginity. EN... 
Head.—The hair was, 1 believe, never allowed to grow indefi- 


nitely ; formerly it was usually worn long by the men, but short =" р 


by the women. When the men's hair was 
they would occasionally camb it; mtg 
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practice seldom seen amon 
At the last place and Muralug the hair is almost always kept 
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cut in various styles, one of which is apparently on the lines of 
the antero-posterior cranial deformation formerly practised, A 
favourite fashion, now quite obsolete, was to form long ringlets 
by rolling the hair between the hands and saturating it with mud ; 
this was termed yalai, The ringlets were twisted, never plaited. 


I believe that women very rarely wore their hair long; still we 


readin the story of Gelam that his mother dressed ber hair ns 
yalai when she wanted to personate a Dorgai. Wigs were made 


in all the islands, the hair of which was haman and done in yale, 


‘The hair is and was often reddened by the use of lime, but I 


never heard that lime was used for dyeing purposes, but only to 
get rid of lice. Feathers, flowers, and leaves ure now, and were 
very frequently stuck in the hair, but I do not think that combs 
wore used for ornamental purposes ; it is true they are sometimes 
ornamented with a difved pattern, especially those -from. the 
Eastern Tribe, and Jukes figures an Erab man with a comb in 
his hair, but I have no recollection of ever having seen one so 
worn ; they are always kept in abasket. There is a fair amount 
of hair on the face, but I never saw or heard of any luxuriant 
growth of hair, and it is certainly trimmed. — 

When eut short the hair has, owing to its frizzly nature, the 
appearance of growing in little tufta, a cirenmstance which has 
occasionally led observers into the error of believing that the 
hair actually grows in patches. 

“The churacteristic mode of dressing the hair among the 
Torres Strait Islanders is to have it twisted up into long 
pem ringlets, and wigs in imitation of this are also worn. 

metimes the heal is shaved, leaving a transverse crest—a 
| ^er the men, but not uncommon atnong 

ey Island down to Cape York. 





short „still caprice or fashion have their — for at Cape York 
T have at times fora week together seen all the men and lads 


` with the hair twisted into little strands well daubed over with 


тїї ochre and turtle fat " (Maegillivray П, р. 13), 
` "The effective head-dress of cassowary (uvm ) feathers is usually 


- "known a5 dagori, daqoi or dagoisum, the corresponding one made 
of the plumes of the bird of paradise (Agam) is also call 

‘The former sometimes has a central tuft of dtgam. I obtained 
- m head-dress of a fish's teeth nt. Mabuiag, it waa called pikuri. 


ed дат. 


coronets (umeidang) were also worn, The finest 





We she dri, which consists of a fun-shaped arrangement 
езет of the egret (tardar (Fig. 8, Pl. VIL) 

nts and pendants were of frequent oceurrence, but I 
en or heard of actual earrings. The lobe of the ear 
hnd the Wole gradually enlarged until the greatly 
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weapon Light bows were similurly used in’ the dance only. | 
‘There is, therefore, nothing remarkable in the fact that а false | 
«pare bow-atring should be inserted in the arm-guard, nor in the 

eqoneracy which it exhibits. The adorning it with feathers 
and streamers,and the twisting of the free ends, are the natural 
result, of à desire for ornamentation. 


different islands. ‘The bodies were never cremated, but always 
buried sooner or later, | | 
Deformations. Cranial Deformation.—* A peculiar form of | 


Group] and Gudang [Cape York] blacks eonsider as the beau | | 
ideal of beauty, is produced һу artificial compression during 
infancy. Pressure is made by the mother with her hands—ss | 


both of which are thereby flattened, while the skull is rendered 
d broader and longer than it. would naturally have 
been” (Mucuillivray 1, p.12)? 

In a paper entitled " Cranial Deformation of new-born 
children of the Island of Matiak and other Islands of Torres: 
Straits, and of women of the GE Peninsula of New Guinea * 
(* Proc. Linn. Sot,” New South Wales, VI, 1882, p. 627), Baron 
N.de Miklouho-Maclay writes:— — —— : 

“In April, 1880, visiting the islands of Torres Straits, I 
had the opportunity of seeing, n Mabink, an interesting opera- 
tion performed on the heads of new-born children. During 
the first weeks after the birth of the child the mothers ure 
accustomed to spend many hours of the day compressing the 
heads of their infants in a certain direction, with the object of - 
giving Шет а quite conical shape, I have seen it performed 
daily and on many children, and have convinced myself that tbe 
deformation, which is perceivable m the adults, is the result of | 
‘this manual deformation only. This observation was especially — — 
interesting to me, remembering having read, many years before, 


alluded &» st p, 159, VoL I; bence itis not unrononable to auppose H the 
latter tight have been artificially m juced." ‘This reference is nbo in a Tost- | 
pote and relates to a native Pig Leland, Sud Est, Louisinde Archipelago. “The <a 
cieing greet prominence and wilt to the hinder part of the skull." SU NT dii 
latter part of this ehort paper refers ton transverse depre чин AM * 
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antice of carrying heavy biz in largo baga, t 
Pani from thr sot the heal — D'Alberi 
among tha women of Duudai, 
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which, from their slight construction, are utterly useless as actual | 3 


Burial —For burial customs see tho special accounts for the Га 
head, which both the Kowrarega (Kauralaig= Prince of Wales | 3 | 


I have seen practised on more thun one occasion at Cape York— | 
one being applied to the forehead and the other to the бесин, Е. 








1 Ine footnote Mucwillivray says :—" Precisely the same form of alt se et E 
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А the opinion of the celebrated biologist and anthropologist, K. E. 





de Baer, Member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. 
Petersburg, who would not believe that manual pressure could 
have such an effect on the skull (Vide K. E. de Baer, ' Ueber 
Papuas und Alfuren, ‘Mémoires de l'Acad. Imp. des Sciences 
de St. Petersbourg,’ 6 serie, t. VIL, 1859, p. 331). К. E. de Baer 
expresses this opinion, analysing the information given by J, 
Macgillivray [see above]; he thinks that the observations of 
Macgillivray, who has seen the same above-mentioned manual 
deformation performed on children at Cape York, are not exact 
enough, Remembering this contradiction, I was careful to 
decide the contested point, and now, after careful examination, 
measurements, and inquiries, 1 believe the question may be 
regarded as settled, and that the information given by Mao- 
gillivray about the head deformation at Cape York was not too 
ty, and was correct. As far as I know, it will be the only 
-well-authenticated exumple of cranial deformation by means of 
manual pressure.” 

A. B. Meyer, in his admirable monograph entitled, “ Veber 
künstlich deformirte Schüdel von Béórneo und Mindanáo in 
küngl Anthrop. Mux zu Dresden nebst Bemerkungen über die 
"Verbreitung der Sitte der künstlichen. Sehiüdel-deformirung " 
(* Gratulationsschift an Rudolf Virchow," 1881), refers to cranial 

eformation being common in New Caledonia, New Hebrides, 
Solomon Islands, the Woodlurks, and Ruk. It is also very 
If common in New Guinea (Geelvink Bay, Waigeii, Rawak und 

-- Boni), Deformed skulls have also come from Tenimber, Timor- 
laut, and Timor. Reference is also made to“ Cranta Ethnica “ 
P аз 207), where Quatrefages and Нашу describe a deformed 

skull of a woman from Tud (Toud sic), which is figured in figs. 
221 and 222. The same authors give & wood-eut (fig, 222) of 
the profile of a cast of the head of a native of Tud, in which 

the antero-posterior flattening is well shown. This deformation 
‘Appears to occur to a variable extent in the skulls from that 
“slind examined by the illustrious French savanta. 
TD have myself observed a mother stroking the forehead af an 
“infant in the manner described above, and I have frequently 
- motieed the hair of men, especially of the young men, so cut in 
_ {тош a= to.ggger on, as it were, the slant of the forehead, and 
к dle ees to form a fairly straight vertical line, thus 
HÎ ical conception of a good-shaped head. When 

Pedkulls haa been studied further information on 
; oubtless be forthcoming. 
eferred to the piercing of the nose and ears. 
on Wor was practised ; front teeth were not 
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P Circumeision.—N either ciroumeision nor any other mutilation | 
| of the sexual organs wna proctised. © | 
Tribal maris.—So far as I know there were no marks which | 
served to distinguish a member of the Western from that of the 
Eastern Tribe of Torres Straits, nor were there any party badges | 
other than those relating to clan totema ۵ | | 
Fotemg—All the information I have gathered on this subject 
will be found in the special account of the island of Matuing. 
Dyeing, Dyes—Some of the fringes of bast and vegetable 
fibre, of. which the petticonts, gigi, were made, were dyed a deep 
dull yellow (turmeric), a chestnut brown, and a deep dull brown. 
The string-like constituents of the mourning costume, soger, 
were also similarly dyed. I do not know how the colours were 
ES — produced. | | 
Pag! . Painting.—The pigments used in painting were white or lime 
© obtained from burnt shella, ete; black, the burnt shell of the 
Ж.) coco-nut; yellow, yellow-ochre, said to be obtained from 
Saibai; red or burnt ochre; a hematite was also rarely used - 
and a bluish grey stone, possibly obtained from Moa and 
Mahuing, ‘This last was very rare and greatly. prized : it wns 
their nearest approach to a blue. This latter colour is now 
often obtained from white men, and is valued as being an 
impossible colour for them to obtain from their own resources. 
Yellow was very rarely used, so that practically red, white, and 
| black were the only pigmenta in general use. The colours were 
E mixed with water, mre! ү, if ever, with oil There is no varnish 
C4 lacquer. All suitable objects serve as brushes. Those in most 








common use are the frayed husk of the cooo-nut, and the dried 
ro fruit of the Pandanus, one end of which weathers off into o 
| dense tuft of fibres, | 


There was no sacred colour, but red was their favourite, and 

| their sacred objecta were usunlly more or less painted with that _ 

" eolour. | J g 

= Afusic. —The natives generally sing with a rhythmic beating of — 

the drum as an accompaniment, but may not necessarily do 80. Д 

I believe all songs are sung by men and women alike, except Jf. 

those chants used by the former only coy. s Che inition 
ceremonies. А | 

- iÈ T a i d | 

I believe," Thee 

character 


The only chant I have taken down is in, 5 
is sung in unison; this is invariably the c eA 

; Bonga themselves seem to be of a very unm. Satih 
aud sometimes consist of merely a couple of A rep 
ттиағат. Drums and a primitive kind оѓ тра 
orchestral instruments; two sticks may aleg 
40 to Increase the staccato effect of the drut 


used by themselves as is the case im. Aur 
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E eso kinds, the lange one of hour glass form and with a slit-like 
| mouth (werup), and the smaller cylindrical variety (еги бети). 
B Empty seeds (goa) or shells are often attached to maska or drums 
to serve às rattles, When dancing the rattle seeds may also be 
attached to a stick held in the hand or slung ona belt and hung 
in a bunch behind, or rattles may be tied on to the arms or 


The drums have but one tympanum, which is beaten by the 
fingers of the extended hand only. They have no definite 
“tone,” and have no contrivance by which the skin can be 
tightened or slackened 9a required; when the tympanum, caon- 
sisting always of a lizard’s skin, becomes too slack, it is heated ; 
Я lumps of wild beeswax, “sugar bag,” are usually stuck on the 
ll skin to increase its resonance. 
| "There are no manufactured wind instruments, but a lary 
B Fusus (“bw”) is used as a trumpet; so far as 1 have seen the 
mouth hole is always lateral I made special enquiries, but 





` | never beari of any nose-flutes or wind or. stringed instruments - 


of any kind, but a bamboo Jew's harp was common. 

The “du” is used for conveying signals, but now at all events 
is most frequently blown when the natives are sailing, especially 
when going fast or racing. 

Of a similar use to the above were the small shrill (ants) 
and the lower toned (bigu) bull-roarer& — So far as I could learn, 
after repeated enquiries, it was only in Muralug that the bull- 
-poarer (ieenZs) had a sacred significance, as will be seen in the 
account of the initintion ceremony, the women of that island only 
fs Were: not allowed to see it (this isan Australian feature), (Figs. 
| ME Sand 0, PL. VII.) | 





I know unique, whieh was said to be employed in Mabuiag 
_ during the turtle ceremonies. | 
1 The plddirong, necording | 
— musical instrument consisting of a split bamboo, in which wns 
‘inserted a bundle of long thin sticka ; the sticks were tied round 
7 with a piece of string, which, when pulled violently, made a loud 
- moie I have never seen one of them, nor did anyone in Mabuing 
d profess to know how to make one, The above description was 
| Arrived at by verbal information. (The foregoing is an extract 
Nc" v from mv notes, and it was with great pleasure that I found the 
7 "same instrument ut Mer, where it is known as lolo. The lolo ia not 
im use now, but Thad several of them made for me. I was informed 
itu oniy employed by-the young men asa rattle at night time 
ir.“ tentiewomen. | Fig. 7, FL IX, represents the one now in 
- .Pritish Museum The form of the split bamboo varied somewhat 
and wes ornamented Recording to бари) “ee 
rs a 
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- There was a remarkable form of rattle (paddtrong), so far as 


to my Mabuing informant, was a 
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A Jew'a harp, darubi (darobfri of the Eastern Tribe), was in nee | А 


in the Straits: it was larger in size than the ORE New Guinea | 
instrument, but like it there was a string with which to vibrate its 


tongue. It is not made now, though | got a couple made for | 


me ad specimens ; these did not play properly. English m АДБ 
metal Jew's harps are much appreciated. 

The drums all came from Daudai, the other instruments were 
of local manufacture. sd | 
Singing with a dram accompaniment is an almost invariable 
feature of all ceremonies and dances, but the Nagir men (pos- 
sibly others too) have a very effective figure in a hap in which 





the drum only is beaten. Singing and drums may be heard $ 


when there is no Аар, especially if the natives are practising up } 


for one. 


In the example of a song here given it will be noticed | 
that each verse or couplet is repeated one note higher than | 


the preceding one; this, I believe, is usual; the couplets 
are repeated indefinitely, and the Was ате opportunities 
for fresh starts, the natives describing them as "another 





The following chant was sung at the religious dance imaugu- 
ceremony took place at, Waiben (Thursday Island) early in 
November, 1888,.and was performed by Nagir and Muralug 


natives. It represente the joint labours of my friend, Father , 


St H. Verjus, of the Sacred Heart Mission, and of myself, my 
reverend colleague being responsible for the music. 


Wanroru Kar KUDU. 


(As rendered by Kuduma of Nagir, 
and Maruden and Zagara of Muralug,) 
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Aftera very considerable amount of trouble I have arrived ne 
at what I believe to be the correct words and their interpreta- | 
tion. А free translation is as follows :— - 





LETS OF THE SAW-FISH Dance, Ok SONG OF THE Nope | 
WEST Monsoon. 





1. Now I can see myself reflected in the pools on the reef 
as in a mirror. 
5 You cut the shoot of the coco palm for me. | 





3. Farewell dead coco palm leaves. Но! there's the 0. 
lightning. i 

4. Fish now approach the:shore, end we mst: balge \ 
in their route. t 


Е 5 2 P 
1. Refers to the g TENE the calms, 


af the “ North-West Monsoon.” — + | ! 





Western. Tribe of Torres Straits. 


2. The shooting leaves of the coco palm are largely used in 

"^ "decorating the person daring this and other dances. 

3. The dead leaves fall off the palms at this season, and the 
lightning at night is a very characteristic feature of 
the “North-west Monsoon,” and only occurs ab that 
season. £ 

4. Fish are very plentiful, and come in to shore; on the 
reefs of several of the islands there are built ridges or 


7 low walls of blocks of dead coral (stones), enclosing 
ч large arena; the fish that come in to the shore at hng! 
1 tide get caught in these fish weirs when the tide 
t recedes. | 

f Although this song is sung by the Muralag men, I believe 


it is not indigenous, because the coco palm does not grow in 
. Maralug, and the natives do mot construct fish-weirs. Coco 
t palms are to be found in Nagir, and possibly they may have 
у occasionally made a fish-wei as in Mabuing; both features, 


| however, ure very characteristic of the Eastern Islands. 

А There are skilled musicians, but only in a very limited sense 

| of the term, and I believe these are more or less restricted to one 

f ar certain clans. -T do not know whether they teach their songs 
aystematienlly to their children, probably the latter pick them 
upas they best can. [do not know either if they have good 











musical memories, or quick ears for fresh tunes, but [ have often 
‘been surprised by hearing natives who had mixed much with 
white men, or who had been to Sydney, whistling or humming 
tunes which even my unmusical ear recognized as popular 
"European airs, but whether they were at all correctly rendered 
L cannot say. — | Тн 5 

 ALasupinage.—1 must reserve my notes on, and vocabulary of, 
the language for some other occasion when they can be more 
fully consitlered than space here admits af. 

Signals —" When a large fire is made by one tribe it is often 
intended m3 & signal of detiance to some neighbouring one—an 
С invitation to fight—and may be continued daily for weeks be- 
^ — fore hostilities commence; it is answerel by a similar one. 

Many other signals by smoke are in use: for example, the 

/ presence of an. enemy upon the coast—a wish to communicate 
with another party at a distance—or the want of ussistance— 
may be denoted by making a small fire, which, as soon as it has 
Sven out a little column of smoke, is suddenly extinguished by 

/ азап upon it If not answered immediately it is re- 
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E. | 
5 peated ; if st 
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unanswered, a large fire is got up and allowed 
itil an answer is returned "^ (Macgilivray II, 
is till constantly used for signalling, For example, 
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when I was at Muralug word had been reviously sent that the 
men were to come from the other side of the island to Aiginisan 
to dance before me; whilst we were waiting my com "anions 
sighted a column of smoke which informed them that the men 
were on their way to join us. Е | 
Gesture Language-—The natives use gestures which have 
definite signitications, and I regret that I did not put any of 
them on record, At present I can only recall one or two very 
obvious gestures, I did, however, pay attention to this subject 
in Mer, and will reeur to it when I deal with the ethnography 
‘of the Eastern Tribe. Doubtless this language is common te the 
two tribes | | | 
Foetry— Poetical compositions are common, but I do not 
know how old they are, and cannot tell whether they are always 
rendered in the precise ancient form. They appear to | 
generally known. I fancy there are certain elans whose more 
especial function it was to sing the chants at the dances, etc, 
but I do not believe the singing was confined to them. Definite 
songs were Sung On partic occasions, such as religious 


two were taken down at Mabuiag, and the last two at Muralug. 

1. * Zana nia dri widema sika dria” A free translation of 
which is," The spray breaks on Zana (Passage Islet) like the 
white feather head-dress ove | 

9 н Eau idi Lage wuripa whoa bre idi laga waia? So far 
as [ could understand this means, “There is plenty of sea near 
this village of Bau” (the village nt Mabuing), | 

3 ©] can't pull the canoe round the point, the wind is too 
strong. I will have to stay here twelve months, for I can't get 
round the point. I don’t yet know when it will be fine weather, 
so when I get fine weather I will go round the point. I want 
to see how the people are getting on there, then Tygome back 


lost all besides my books; every hook I got I lost all the time, 
I could not get any more hooks than that,” 


spoke English fairly well. I took down his words verbatim. 


a religious festival. a | 
Writing—The art of any kind of writing was up) n ia 
could I discover that message sticks were employé | 
"were not made &s records — As previously m 





festivals, others, 1. believe, might be sung at odd times The 
four following are examples of the latter class; of these the first. 


"4. “I got one fish on line, the one fish I got I lost, then E 
heave the sinker; every sinker I got I lost. I gotten sinkers atil 


My informant for the last two was a native tracker who 


I have, in the last section, given a song which was chanted at 


- 
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with women, and of dugong harpooned, and possibly of other 
facts, but there were no signs by means of which anyone could 
interpret the object of the tally. The notches cut in the blades 
of the bamboo knives indicated the number of heads which had 
pean decapitated by that knife, and I believe that notches were 
sometimes cut in the handle of a stone club to record the num- 
ber of people slain with that weapon. | 
Drawing and Ornementation.—1 intend elsewhere to describe 
the art and ornament of the Torres Straits Islanders. 
Machinery.—I here is no machinery, even of the simplest des- 
cription. Е 
favigation.—Canoes of large size were formerly used for 
fishing and fighting. There were no special war-canoes. Small 
canoes were and are used by the women to go fishing on neigh- 
bouring reefs, The large canoes are still used, but a few natives 
own or have a share in the ordinary fishing lugger. These they 
employ in pearl fishing and dugong harpooning. Sailing by 
night is very rarely attempted, but the natives have detinite Е 
ideas of steering by the stars, should it be necessary. : 
The large canoes of the Torres Straits Islanders of former Ө; 
times must have been very imposing objects when pamted with A 
rel, white, and black, and decorated’ with white shells, black (А 
feathers, and flying streamers; and not less во when manned 
by noisy, gesticuluting, naked savages adorned with cassowary | 
coroneta and shell ornaments, actively paddling or swiftly a 
sailing, seudding before the wind with mat sails. 9 
The body of the canoe is cut out of a single log, the ends | 
gradually sloping up and coming toa blunt point. The sides ^u 
are generally heightened by a gunwale board about four inches i 
in height, The smoothed lower edge of this is laid on to the пр 
straight edge of the hollowed trunk. А split bamboo is placed, 3 
rind outermost, against the joint, and the gunwale is lashed on to ' 
the trunk y string, which passes through holes previously bored $- 
opposite me another in the gunwale and through the upper 
dge of the trunk; a long triangular weather board is similarly 
















added to the gunwale at the bow. A vertical flat end-board is Ё 
inserted in the bow and at the stern, The central platform ond 7 
outriggers are next added. Your bamboo poles, twelve or 
fifteen feet long, constitute the thwart poles of Ды outrigger, aml, 7 
at the same time, form the framework of the platform. Two of Я 

_ the poles, about six feet apart, project a foot or two on one side Г}, 
€ ‘of the canoe and stretch out some ten feet on the other, and 23 
the other twoare similarly placed on the opposite side. A double- ^ 
2 5 x ted float, about eight feet long and made of light wood, is n 
— 4 stoned on to the end of each par of thwart poles. Two pairs» 4 

1 itieks apre liba V from each near end of the float and | 
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embrace the pole, and to which they are securely fastened with 
string, The nn js пещи of lengths of bamboo, which run 
transversely to the length of the canoe. Each side of the 
latform is bounded by a peculiar kind of crate or wattled 
basket, built on to the Маі отти, It consists of two rows of 
short vertical sticks. and an outermost row of long ones, | 
occasionally four or five feet in height (usually they run much : 
shorter now than formerly) Lang sticks were woven between 
the uprights, and the dh were also enclosed. Thus two long 
narrow receptacles were formed along the outer edge of each 
side of the platform in whieh were placed their fishing-gear, 
water-bottles, bows and arrows, and other belongings. 
A pair of cross-ties strengthens the middle of the canoe. 
The paddles are about five feet long with a rounded oblong 
blade, and are very clumsily made, and without any orna- 
. A large flat boure is used as a rudder at the stern 
on the windward side when sailing. The anchor is a large stone 
attached toa hawser and kept in the bow. Bamboo poles for 
masts and for punting: the canoe in shallow wnter are tied to 
the siden of the canoe. 
The sails are two in one; and are oblong erections of 
matting some twelve feet in height and about five feet wide, 
оен 
onc bons, whieh support along therr a bamboo 
stay also serves to keep the sail upright. 
The following deseription by Macgillivray is better than any 
T could write:—* When desirous of making sail, the first process 
is to set up in the bow two poles as masts, and on the weather 
side a longer and stouter one is Inid across the gunwales, and з 
pow outwards and backwards as an outrigger. These are: uf 
her кыы by stays and guys, and, together with amother — 
long pole forked at the end, serve to support the pressure ofthe —— 
sails, which are usually two in number, made ofmatting of 
pandanus leaves, and average four and a half feet if width and. 
twelve in height. Thesails have a slender pole on each side, x | 
which the matting is secured by small pegs. When set oe ы 
put np on end side by side, travelling along the backstay by 
means of a cane gromet. When blowing fresh it is usual w 
keep a man standing on the temporary outrigyer to counteract- 
by his weight the inclination of the canoe to leeward. From i 
the sail being placed in the bow these canoes make much . 
| leeway, but when са седе free may obtain a maximum speed of { 
- . seven or eight knots an hour. Aree in EDO ма AT 
BI. sre very wel, and m bailer e melon senis is ир nt 
.. ' requisition ’ AA Ai A» Al 
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feet six inches aem 
| inches d | 


Bua aud tos uere made arè 
| There is no doubt that all the 


nre and were obtained from Daudni I deseribe the detaile 
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are those of the Murray and Darnley Islanders, oocasionally as 
тен as sixty feet long; those of the Australians are small, 
gat Cape York between fifteen and thirty feet in length, 
Even t ¢ Kowraregas have much finer canoes than their neigh- 
bours on the mainland; onè which 1 measured alongside the 
ship was forty-five feet long and three and a half in greatest 
width, and nd could carry with ease twenty-five people. The can- 
женой of a canoe in the neighbourhood of Cape York is still 
looked u Си n great undertaking, although the labour has 
been mu mene | by the introducti on of iron AXES, which have 
epic e E у those of stone formerly in use. A tree 
of sufficient size free from limbs—nsnally a species of Борак 
(silk-cotton tree) or JEryfhrina—is selected in the serub, cut 
down, hollowed out where it falls, and dragged to the beach hy 
means of long climbers used as ropes. The remaining requisites 
are now added ^ (IL, pp. 15-16). 

One canoe I measured at Mabuiag was just upon fifty feet 
long; the hollowed trunk was eight feet six inches in circum- 
ference, with an opening one foot wide. The platform wns 
six feet ten inches across and seven feet three inches long. 
Тһе inner side of the platform-basket was one foot in height, 
and the outermost, two feet five inches, The inner and outer 
receptacles were respectively six and a half and three and a 
half inches wide. Tlie thwart poles of the outrigger were five 
feet five inches Apart, and projected twelve feet tive inches 

yond the gunwale, or nine feet seven inches beyond the 
рота. ‘The float was twelve feet long. One old canoe at 

d was sixty-seven feet nine inches lone, the trunk was three 

35 in the widest part, and two feet seven 












Although canoes may be locally mnde in the > York 
district and in the Prince of Wales group and at Hig ия 
Macgillivray informs us, and I too have seen a small canoe 





ade by a Muralng native; this is only occasionally 
robably al of small size, 
large canoes in the Straita 


of this trade in the section on Trade, The trunks were hollowed 


© out in the vicinity of the Fly River, and fitted with only a 


single outrigger, aa their's is only river navigation. At Saibni, 
І was informed, the canoe was refitted, this time w ith two 
pau Бету and an attempt at decoration was made. The tigure- 
| or ' dorgai " was fastened on as well as other bow ornin- 

ч her with white shells and cassowary feathers, The 
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, . eannes were further ornamented hy the Inter purchasers, as the 
"used to pride мы, ‘on their fine canoes, and the Saibai уз 
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decorations, having a purely commercial significance, were 
rather scant. 2 | 
The possession of two outriggers is characteristic of the Torres 
Straits canoe. The same kind of canoe, though of inferior size 
and construction, occurs at Cape York and A&ecording to 
Macgillivray it extends “from Cape York along the Eastern 
coast as far south as Fitzrov Island, a distance of 500 miles, 
At the latter place we found a small canoe with two Outriggers 
concealed on оге among some bushes” (II, p. 15), These latter 
are evidently first or second-hand imitations of the Straits 
The Daudai natives have canoes with but A single outrigger ; 
up the rivers the canoes ар to be simple hollowed-out 
trunks; also right down the South-Fast Peninsula and among 
tie islands off that end of New Guinea the canoes have only 


a single = lager, 

I waa moch puzzled when I first went to Torres Straits by 
ocensionally seeing a canoe with a single анон. I after- 
wards found that it belonged to a Kanaker, from V are, one of 
the New Hebrides, residing at Mabuiag, and that he had re- 
outrigged n nitive canoe according to the fashion of his own 
people. When I was staying at Mabuiag some nutives of that 
iland were fitting up a canoe in imitation of thia one, and with 
a single outrigger. Here a foreign custom is being imitated; how 
far it will spread it is impossible to say; but strangely enough, 
the Eastern Tribe has entirely Mound. the introduced fashion, 
and | did not see a solitary canoe with a single outrigger At 
the Murray Islands, according to travellers, the cannes formerly 
had two outrigyers, and there is a most excellent enc ving of : 
one at Erub in Jukes’ Narrative (I, facing p. 169). Malville the ١ 
artist on the * Fly," in his “Sketches in Australia,” has given two 
good figures of Erub canoes: that on PL. XVII has a hut-like 
erection onthe platform, that depicted on PL XIX is hii lly orii- 
mented, andisa very valuablerecord of an obsolete cr On being 
questioned, the old men admitted that the fashion had changed. 
in imitation of the South Sea men, These outrigvers support 
an almost continuous platform from near the float to about am 
equal distance on the other side of the canoe ; he latter is what 
lane Fox (Pitt Rivers, terms a “ weather platform,” and refers 
to it as being a South Sea rig (" Journ. Anth. Inst." IV, 1875, 
p.430) This weather platform was not built on to the Mnbuia: 
canoe, but in both cases there are several sets of the connecting — - 
sticks which attach the float to the outrigger proper, instead of Ps 
only two,as in the local canoes, aud further, the baskoi dika i i 

iropean sails are also in universal use; they usually have # | 2 
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mainsail, foresail, and jib; there is no bowsprit. Among the 
Western Tribe, European sails have not yot quite supplanted 
the original mat sails, Throughout the Straits the canoes are 
not decorated in the old style; in Mabuiag I found two cannes 
which were more or less decorated, but utilitarian ideas are 
now too widely spread for the esthetic faculty to be indulged 
in, 
Habitations.—In Part II, I give short descriptions of the old 
habitations since they varied somewhat in different islands; at 
resent a modified form of the ordinary quadrangular South Sea 
ites is of universal occurrence, having almost entirely sup- 
planted the old forms of huts. | 
Fire. —Fire was produced bysimply twirling between both hands 
a vertical on a horizontal stick; in other wordas, the most primi- 
tive form of fire-irill. In revolving the upright stick the 
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hands travel downwards, and on reaching the lower end are 2 
rapidly carried upwards Wax matches are now in universal b 
use amongst the natives, and it is only asa very last resource z 
that they will revert to the tedious fire-drill. As a matter of 

fact the house fire ia always kept. burning, and. from these fire 2 d 
brands are conveyed into the bush when they go to make their ri 
gardens or into their canoes when fishing. There is nothing _— 7 
sacred or mystical about fire. =) 


horizontal stick zum (I do not know the meaning of this word ; 
mad is their name for vulva) Macgillivray calls the fire-sticka 
collectively “salgai;" m Mabuiag the name given me was 


The vertical stick is called int (penis) in Muralug, and the x 


String—lI am not aware of any animal substance being used aa 
or of ever having been used for thé manufacture of rope, string, = 
or thread. Maegillivray describes fishline ns being “neatly made » 
from the tough fibres of the rattan, which are first scraped to E | 
the requisite degree of fineness with a sharp-edged cyrena shell, a 

thet tiated and laid up in three strands” (II, p. 20). d 
String is often twisted or plaited from coco-nut husk fibre, cw 

and rope for hawsers of canoes or for dugong fishing is made e 
from some climber, and is either twisted or made into a kind of A 
plait; the Intter is known asm, the former as hwodat (1). Mac- T. 
gillivray says that cables are made of twisted climbers of the 3 
Flagellaria indica (IT, p. 16). No spindle whorls are used; all X 
string ia purely finger work, but a pointed stick is used in Uum 
` making the om. The skin of the large common orchid is used to _ ы 
| Somerset (Cape York) names are respectively exchamia (penis) ani T 

p. or, as Maegillirruy spells them for the Gudang Tribe, misaya’ | A 
Jn the Eastern Islande the fire sticks are. enlled werde (son), and. » 

collectively, gowgot ; the revolving movement is called drim, ae 
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bind objecta ; itis af a bright yellow colour when dry. Bow strings 
are invariably made of split ratan. d HE 
Werving—There are no woven fabrica. Mats and baskets 
are plaited. ee fe 
fottery—The art of making pottery is unknown. The 
melon-shell, alup (Cymbium), and lane conches, dw (Fusus 
and Triton), were their cooking vessels, Most of the shell 
fish are cooked in their own shells, Iron saucepans pow 


largely replace shells, : 
Lecther Work.—There is no leather, 

Basket IF ork—Sovernl different kinds of baskets are made. 
I shall deseribe these when, on another occasion, I treat of the 
manufactures of these үер»: A, | Sys | 

Stone Implements.—I could not obtain any reliable informa: 
tion on the mode of manufacture of the stone &iubs I am 
inclined to believe that the best examples were imported from 
Паша). 0 | 

Заира о metals were known to the natives, and none 
are worked now. — M | 

Memorial Structeres—1 believe there were no memorial 
structures, unless the Waus comes under this heading, There 
are not any now, | ae 

Lngineering.— There are no engineering works of any deserip- 

Topograph 'y.— Boundaries are of a very shadows character, but 
the bounds are well known to all, then тыл usually con- 
Stituting delimiting marks: a felled tree, a branch cast down 
or something of that nature, are all the artificial boundary marks 


I anw. 
od knowledge of local topography, 


The natives have a ы 
marine as well as insular. Not only has every geographical 





asa of reefs over large areas of the Straits is very remark- 
able. 

I have not collected any geogmphical legends with tlie exeep- 
tion of the mythical сети of te aaa rocks and 
zu. The only geographical representation of which I am 
. sWüre is a rongh sketeh of some hi is, etched on a bamboo pipe 
Ё which I obtained in Mabuing, and which is now in the Pitt Rivers 
2 Collection at Oxford, ' | 

Swimming.—The natives ure excellent swimmers and di 





|.mode of swimming or diving, nor the lenpth of time aket-]i 
' gp remain under wut , hough the latt&r struck me ag irn islands 
siderable . | u ally have c 
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feature its nome, but the land is divided into named districts, 
and the coral reefs are all named. . Their knowledge of the 
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a but I did not take notes nor make any observations onl of ye 
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Natural Forms—t shall deal with this subject im my pro- 
posed study on the Art of these people. | 
” Conservation.—Like all savages the islanders are undoubtedly 
conservative by nature, but a greit change has come over 
them in this respect during the last fifteen years. I have 
already mentioned the alteration which has taken place im the 
riz of eanoes and the style of house, both of which are 
imitated from South Sea men (Kanakers) The missionaries have 
introduced the universal calico gown worn by the women, Aa 
a matter of fast surprisingly little existe of their old habits, 
customs, and even beliefs, This can, 1 think, be accounted for 
in two ways: (1) The smallness of the population, even in the 
most hr islands, and the consequent direct influence of 
foreigners on every individual member of the community, which 
ecludes a reserve population which might tend to counteract 
innovation; (2) The new civilization would appear to the 
natives to be ao incomparably superior to their own that they 
would lose faith in all the past nnd accept the new em muss, 
When a new civilization is but little superior to the indigenous 
one, the process of adaptation will be but gradual, and * sur- 
vivala " of the old will long persist; but when the contrast is 
gren the change will be correspondingly rapid, provided that 
the two races are brought into contact and that the lower one 
is not eliminated. It often saddened me to see the sudden 
volte face which these people had made, and to hear their 
unconsciously pathetic references to the past. A few really 
seemed to feel regret for what was gone, especially my friend 
Maino, the chief of Tud But the general indifference to 


legendary monuments or relics, the ready way in which they 


would usually part with things belonging to former times, the 
absence of artistic feeling in the decoration of their canoes or 
in wood carving, and so forth, plainly illustrated the sad degra- 
dation which accompanies the partial acceptance of another 


` eivilization.. 


Variatien.—I have incidentally mentioned variations in im- 
plements, customs and so forth, and will allude to this again in 
Jnvention.—I am unable at present to say what шау be 
regarded as the inventions ofthe Torres Straits Islanders; pro- 
bably they may lay just claim, to the dugong harpoon and the 
отп, and also to the peculiar rattle, the padatring or 
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PART IL 
INTRODUCTORY. 


This section deals with a number of customs which are recorded 
either from a single island or from a group of islands and some of 
which therefore may be local, and not common to the Western 
Tribe as a whole; for this reason I have deemed it advisable not 
to incorporate them in the previous section, | 

I have prefaced the account of the customs of the inhabitants 
of each island with a brief sketch of the physical features of 
that islund, as these have, in some cases, naturally determined 
the conditions of existence, ah 

The Islanders are true Papnans, but they have developed 
certain customs along special lines, and it is interesting to trace 
oat the insular varieties, which are here recorded, A wider experi- 
enge would doubtless show that most of the customs are common 
to the whole tribe, but that every island or gronp of islands has 

definite variations from the common type. As might be expected, Д 
Daudai influence is marked in the islands of Saibai and Danan, M 

while the natives of Muralug have been modified by contact 

with the inhabitants of the Cape York Peninsula. I shall e 

reserve a consideration. of the physical charactera of the people | Jj 

till another occasion, | j | 

I have dealt with the Western Tribe according to the groups | 

or affinities laid down at the beginning of Part I Com- 
mencing from the North I pass across the Straits and end with |. | 
the least characteristic of the islanders, Several islands are not 
alluded to in this part, as I have made no observations on their | | 
anthropology, noris there any account of the same by the authors | IE 
I have so frequently quoted. | 
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Маа :— The island and its inhabitants; Funern] customs ; Magic. \ 
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SAIRAL 


Saibai is one of the largest islands in the Straits, Itis roughly 
ellipsoidal in shape, with oa length of twelve miles, and an average 
breadth of three miles. The island is low, mainly consisting of a 
large swamp, surrounded by a narrow sand beach. I believe 
the ground to the east is somewhat higher. The channel between 
Saibai and Daudai is about two miles wide at its narrowest part, 
and it is scarcely navigable owing to numerous shoals. 

The old style of house was, I believe, EDI u ilt on piles, 


now the South Sea type of house is supplanting the other ; still, 









I saw a pile dwelling 1n course of erection. 
The natives of Sallî were the “middle men” between the 


Western Tribe and the population of Daudai; hence the island 
was Important and well known. This did not, however, prevent 
them from doing a little head-hunting on their own account, but 
= evidently “collected” from the bushmen of New Guinea, 
and not from the coast-folk with whom they traded. The morals 
of the people of Snibai and Dauan were said to be very loose. 

_ War charm—Dr, MacFarlane has the following among his 
MS. notes: “Suibai god from Sumaiut—a stone given birth to 
hy a virgin of Sumaiut [a village in the island of Kiwai, Fly 
River delta], the moon being father. Its power was first tried 
Бу the Sumaiut men upon the village of Kiwai [also in Kiwai 


| Elind], the mid being successful. Tt was afterwards stolen 





from Sumaiut by some Saibai men, and. ultimately given up te 
the teacher in Snibai in 1882.” UNE i 
* Birth eustomz—Dr. MacFarlane has kindly permitted me to 


*^ny the following from his notes: * When a woman is pregnant 
^e women assemble, | The husband's sister makes the image 
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of a male child, which is placed on a mat before the pregnant 
- "woman, and afterwards nursed till the birth of the child, in order 
ta obtain a male child. Women assemble in the bush and sit 
in a circle, the husband's sister gets a fruit resembling the penis, 
gives it to the pregnant woman, who presses it to her abdomen, 
and then hands it to a woman who has always borne male 
children, and she passes it to the other women. This ceremony 
is also to procure male children, | ` | | 
" À woman about to be delivered tells her husband's mother 
and relatives to follow her to the bush. She selects a good 
fruit-bearing tree (which must not have stort leaves, lest the 
child should be a girl), and is attended by the husband's family 
only, The men are assembled at the £seod ; if they hear rejoicing, 
they know that male child is born, if there is no noise they 
conclude it is a female. They object to girls because they will 
ultimately get married and work for other men. кк” 
“The navel cord of a male infant is preserved, and worn 
suspended from the neck by the mother till the child is about 
five years of age, then carefully Pos away till the boy becomes 
a young man, He is then called to witness its burial beneath 
his bed, with the injunction that he is always to live there." 





DAVAN. 


Danan or Tanan is a small very hilly island, seventy-five 
miles due north of Cape York, about five miles from the const 
of Daudai, and two and à half from Saibai. Tt is triangular in 
outline, each side being about a mile and a half in length; the 
highest hill, Mt. Cormwallis, is 795 feet in height. Owing to 
the weathering of the granitic rocks the hills have a very rugged 
appearance, the rocks being much fissured, and look as if boulders 





had been fantastically heaped one upon another, The island js ee 
consequently but moderately fertile, There are, however, some _ 


Plantations, mainly on the leeward side. The bamboo is common. 


Mr. Murray says (p. 456): “Even on Saibai and Tauan TE 


[the houses] are built on stakes eight or ten feet ligh. . 


the houses we saw, both on the islands and on the mainland | 
~ [Pandai] are built chiefly of the bamboo. The roofs are thatched 
a ана sides are enclosed with the pandanus leaf." This was in’ 

- dülv, 1871. ( 


—IY Albertis (V ol. Il) gives the following aceount 1 





^ of what he saw at Dauan on December 1st, 1375 (p.7): “Der 
c my visit io the village my euriosit Was strongly excited 

сп пети (Шей "Ше devil's house,” of 
une ides. Two puppets 
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representing men, made of straw, are placed at about eight 
paces from the front of a sort of hut, made of branches and 
eaves. In the interior and outside near the entrance, hang 
strange ornaments in the shape of the eggs and entrails of 
turtles, which it is needless to say emit a horrible stench. 

“On one side near the éntrance there is a wide platform, 
supported on stakes driyen into the ground; this is covered 
with the bleeding heads of turtles, which are no less offensive 
than the entrails and the eggs. | 

* The interior surface of the hut was covered with the bones 
and skulls ofthe same animal. On the roof are putrid heads, and 
. all around eggs and entrails hang in festoons, I also observed 

inside the hut two human heads, partly painted red and half 
covered with the skin of a. large sea bird with white plumage. 
l waa told that [p. 8] these were the &skülls of two famous 
turtle hunters held in great veneration by the natives, who 
present them from time to time with offerings of food, and also 
by smoking near them, enable them to enjoy the fumes of the 
tobacco, which they esteemed 60 much during their lives. 

* To complete the description of this devil's house, [ must add 
that all the shells of the turtles killed in the place are placed 
in one long row extending from the little temple to the beach. 
Perhaps by this the natives intend to signify that the turtle 
is sent by а sea-god to their island, to benefit the dwellers in 
it, and also wish to pay homage to the great hunters deceased.” 

On November 4th, 1876, he records (p. 208), None of the 
Inen are entirely naked, all wear a piece of calico round the 
waist The women frequently wear a kind of full chemise; 
they do not wear it for the sake of decency, but from luxury 
and pride; for I often saw a woman take off her garment 
and content herself with. a tuft of grass before and behind. 
Some of the children were perfectly naked at seven or eight 
years’ old, while at Katow they are clothed from their earliest 

infancy.” At the time of this visit there were only five shells 
of the turtle, whereas on the previous year there were sixty- 
five, and there were no human skulls, 


T Боп. 

. Boigu (Talbot Island) is a low, swampy island, five and a 
miles long by two in width, near the mouth of the Mai 
Küsa Hiver, and about twelve miles) north-west from Dauan. 
When I visited the latter island I found the natives of Boigu 





"m had fled thither owing to their fear of the Tugeri pirates, a tribe 


of raiders about whom we have no reliable information at the 


ү pp Present time. 
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MABUTAG. 


Mabuiag (Jervis Island) is a small island situated mid-way 
in the narrowest part of Torres Straits. It ia triangular in out- 
line, each side measuring about a couple of miles. The island 
is very hilly, and only moderately fertile. 

ve inhabitants were wog numerous and were intelligent 
and energetic; dugong fishing is their speciality. Their houses 
Р spear to have been wretched erections ns a rule, resembling 

those of most of the other members of the Western Tribe: now 
substantial grass houses are built. The twat, or bachelors’ 
quarters, #0 often referred to previously, is common to most of 
the Western Islands; it is a lightly-built shed with one side 
open and with a flat roof. 

Clans. and. their Totems.—Tl,e people were formerly divided 
up into a number of clans, but there was no real distinction 
between the various clans in the life of the community. There 
wis complete intermarriage both within and without the clan. 
Members of different clana lived together in the same house. 
A man belonging to one clan could not wear the badge of the 
totem of another clan. The children belonged to their father's 
totem (angid). 

All the totems appear to have been animals The following 
are all the totems which my informants could remember, viz. : 
boial (crocodile), rabu (snake), waru (turtle), dungal (dugong), 
иша (dow) зат (cassownry), bridam (shark), taigas, taprmnla 
(sting-ray), dis * КЕНАН), wed (a fish with blue spots), 
тини (grent cla 

Aodal—For a halon the men wore a piece of the skin of a 
crocodile ar the totem cut on the rivht shoulder. The women had 
the totem cut on the small of the back (Алета). Тһе ресе 
of skin was worn in front, attached to a string, tied round the 
neck. It was never taken off. 

If 4 kodal-man killed a crocodile the other kodal-men killed 
him, but a member of any other clan might kill one with im- 
punity. 

Taiv.—The ten had o coiled snake tattooed on the calf of 
PL VI. The women had two snakes as kibumina (see fig. 15, 

Waru.—The men wore no badge, but the wom cut a repr- 


ho sentation of the totem as above, 


. Warn “mmen might catal turtle. but wore not allowed to ent the 
freak ona thes they caught on a فاا‎ expedition, the second and 
allowing « : ! if only one turtle was caught 
р + cinn, he could mot eat it, but 
following day. 
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Dungal.—The men tattooed the totem on their right shoulders, 
the women as kibumina (see figs. 12, 13, PL. VII). | 

The regulations asto eating dugong were tbe same as those for 
the turtle ! | 

Umai.—The men wore no badge, but would brand their 
bamboo tobacco-pipes with the effigy of a dog. Women also 
were not tattooed. L Ja Ж, \ 

If an Umai man killed a dog, his clansmen would “ fight” him, 
but they would not do anything if an outsider killed one, A 
member of this clan was supposed to have great sympathy with 
dore. and to understand them better than other men. 

Sam.—The men had no mark. The women either tattooed 
the totem as kibumina or else tattooed a cassowary's leg on the 
calf of each lec. ! 

No Sam man would kill à cassowary ; if one was seen doing 
ao his clansmen would fight bim, as tiey felt sorry. " Sam he 
all same os relation, he belong same family.” The members of 
the Sam clan were supposed to be especially good runners. If 
there was going to be a fight, a Sam man would say to himself, 
“My leg is long and thin, I can run and not feel tired; my legs 
will go quickly and the grass will not entangle them,” 

— Haidam.—The men did not tattoo themselves. The women 
had the mouth of the shark as kibumina. 

Xaigus—The men tattooed totem on right shoulder, The 
women had it as kibumina. | 

Japimula.—The men had no bad The women tattooed a 

. Süing-ray as kibumina (see fig. 14, PL VII). 

JDalni.—Neither the men. nor women had a badge, but they 
Г br pipes with the totem. 

| —The men had nothing. The women had totem as 
kibumina. } 


_iMetiwe.—Both men and women would hang a very small 
elam-shell ( Tridacna) round their necks. : j 

No member of any clan might kill or eat totem of that 

- elan. This Аи did not apply to the totem of any clan 

other thin that to which the person belonged. 

There was a partial exception to this rule in the case of the 

Waru and Dungal clans, which is readily explained by the 

importance of the turtle and dugong as articles of food. In 

these islands flesh food is very scarce—and it would be too 

, much to expect the unfortunate members of the turtle and 

dugong clang to abstain entirely from eating their respective 

J -The above information respecting the tattoo marks is given as 

L received it, but I do not Teel quite sure that it is uniformly 

a fT d yei etches and photographs to show that the 
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dungal, tabu, and. tapimüla totems were cut into the small of 
the back of certain women, and. there is little reason. to doubt 
that this was a general and не universal custom, although, 
зэру enough, no traveller makes any mention of it, T 
myself have only seen four of these markings; they were on old 
women nnd not very distinct. Owing to the present custom of 
wearing calico gowns the marks are not ordinarily visible, but 
in formér days they would readily be seen above the petticoat. 
Pitigam of Mabuiag belongs to the tabu clan, Add of Badu to 
the dungal, as does also Wagud of Tud, who I believe originally 
came from Malming, and lastly Méke of Tud has à mark which 
I understand represents two sting-ray tails, and thus she belongs 
to the tapimula clan. Although I made repeated inquiries I 
could not discover that any а women in Torres Straits had 
totem marks. ۱ | 
Although the men of several of the clans are stated to have 
had their totem cut on the right shoulder, I am not satisfied that 
this was really the case, A complicated mark wus certainly very 
frequently cut on that plaice (see my remarks on the Anmai); 
there is no evidence that it ever represented an animal Still 
it is quite possible that the men had distinguishing clan-marks ; 
= A think it very probable, only at present there is no proof 
of it, AT 
Üourtalip aud Marrirge —lf a man danced well, he found 
favour in the sight of the women, or as the chief of Mabuiag 
put it, * In England if a tam has plenty of money, women want 
to marry him; 5o here, if a man danees wellthey want him too." 
When a man is fancied by a girl she makes a string armlet, 
(idpurürü, nnd gives it to the man's sister, or uncle, or friend, or 
at all events to a confidential person. On an opportunity 
occurring, the confidant says to the young man, “I've got some 





string for you.” Knowing what is meant, he replies,“ Show it. _ 


to me" He then learns the girl's name and: receives her mes- 


sage. Ifthe man is favourably inclined he accepts and wears — 


the fiepwreru, and sends the girl two legleta, mak d mak — 


Next the girl sends some food to the young man of her choice; | 


but he does not eat it, he gives it to his relations to eat, for, as 


he says," Perhaps woman he gammon.” His parents also advise 
him not to eat the food, and-his mother warns him,“ You look — 


it, but the mother says, * Not so, or by-and-bye you will get an 
. emption aver your face and body.” At all eventa the relatives 





_ preach caution so na to make sure that the girl is not playing 







false. The result is that the you 
two months before precipitating 


ig mian waits a month or even 


He also informs his 
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parents that he isin no hurry to leave the old home,and that he 
does not wish to make them sorry by his absence. ۱ 

While the young man is thus “ lying low," tha food is coming 


in all the time, and the man givesit to his mother. After atime 


the mother says, "^ When will you go and take her ?" The young 
man then consults his immediate relatives and says, * Suppose 
you tell me to take her—I take her" All being agreeable, the 
" big men " of the village are consulted, and then the man takes 
the woman. | 

An exchange of presents and food takes place between the 
relatives of the two parties concerned, but the bridegroom's re- 
lations give a great deal more than the bride’. The bridegroom 
stands on the mat, and all the presents from hia side of the 
house ure heaped upon it, The bride does not stand on a mat, 

. but takes the prosents which her husband's relatives bring, and 
hands them over ёо her people. The bridegroom gives his 
wife's futher some presents, say a canoe or dugong harpoon, or 
something of equal value, "This is a final transaction, [I have 
in my notes that this is the price of a virgin; if she is otherwise 
her value is impaired, but I am inclined to believe that virginity 
was деу unknown, My informant (the chief of the 
island) not unnaturally wished me to have as good an impression 
as possible of the former morality of his people, Still it is quite 
possible that a girl who notoriously went with men would have 
an inferior money value] ! 

Tf a man already had a wife or wives, the young woman who 
admired him, with a view to parisien, did not make advances 
through any of his wives, There would, in that ease, be trouble, 
anil the latter would probably put a stop to it Approaches 

n tne usuni manner. 

The men never made the first advance towards matrimony. 
Ав ап :xangnle of the strength of this old eustom 1 may 
mention that when I was staying in Mabuiag the cook of the 
chief fell in love with a Loyalty islander who loafed ‘on the 
_Tnission premises. Tt so happens thut this Charley Lifa was a 

- brother of the teachers wife. Now Charley did not want to 

te woman, 85 that would settle him on the island, 
and he wanted to return home. More than once the cook 














P eunted to marry him, but he refused. At length, on account of 


her persistence, he agreed to meet her in the bush and talk it 
7 out, and this time he finally refused. On her return to the 
| village she dceused him of attempting to "steal" her; this he 
denied, and it formed the subjeet of a big palaver before the 
chief, the South Sea teacher, and the old men. Charley Lifu 
was helil blameless, as it was the general opinion that the girl 
۶ had trumped up the charge in Order to force the marriage, a ruse 
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which signally failed, From my knowledge of Charley I quite 
believe him to be entirely innocent | 

The missionaries, I was informed, discountenance the native 
custom of the women proposing to the men, although there is 
not the least objection to it from a moral or a social point of 
View ; quite the reverse, as it gives the women a decided stand- 
ing. So the white man’s fushion is being introduced. As an 
illustration of the present mixed condition of affairs, I found 
that a girl who wants & certain man, writes him a letter, often 
on à slate, and he replies in a similar manner. — 

Polygamy, though previously indulged in, if the man was rich 
enough, has now entirely ceased. — | | 

Arial Ralationa— After marriage the husband leaves his 
people and goes to live with those of hia wife, even if it is ina 
different island, ao loug aa they both speak the same language; 
if not, the man stays in his own island and the woman learns 
his “talk.” There is considerable intermarriage between the 
inhabitants of Badu and Mabuiag; in such cases, the man will 
divide his time between the two islands. It must be remem- 
bered that both the husband and the wife own lund in their re- 
spective islands, and both properties require to be cultivated and 
looked after; still this is not an entire explanation of the custom. 

The husband has complete control over the wife; she is his 
property, as he had paid for her. If a wife caused trouble in 
the house, the husband could kill her without any penal 
consequences to himself If her sister came to remonstrate 
with him he might kill her too. The payment of the husband 
to his wife's father gave him all rights over her, and at the same 
time annulled those of her father or of her family. If two wives 
quarrelled he could kill both. 

The wife first married was chief; she was " master" of the 
others, and issued orders to the last married wife, who conveyed. 
the same to the intermediate wives. If the wives refused work 
ar were inattentive to the commands of the first wife, the 
husband was laughed at by his friends, and told he should not 





have so many wives The wives all lived together; husband 


and wife always live together, even during the turtle season. 
_ Ifa wife committed adultery both parties were liable to be 
killed by the injured husband. There was a possibility of 


compounding for the offence on the part of the man if he 


could afford to pay a heavy tine, if not he died. When the 
husband was informed of the adultery by a friend, he awaited a 
suitable opportunity to call his virtuous wives apart and to 
inform them ‘of his intention. First he speared or elubbed the 
adulterer, then he killed his wife. If the co-responderi. waa a 


= 


married man the aggrieved man took all-his wives. 
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. A man might divorce his wife, in which case she returned to 
her parents. Incompatibility of tempor would be the usual 
cause for such a step, The Кары | had no control over a 
divorced wife. She might marry again, but the. new husband 
would have to pay the old one, who would share the purchase 
“ls with the woman's parent& T am under the impression 
that the price of a divorced woman was usually too high for her 
to readily find another husband. In the case of divorce, the 
father kept the children; but he might allow the mother 
temporarily to retain one or more, especially if they were very 
young. OIS ESU, 
WOVE a ESTY aguin, and the children, if any, go with her. 
Coo Relations between wnmarried men and women.—lf an unmarried 
—. woman desires a man slie accosted him, but the man did not ask 
the woman (at least, sò I was informed), for if she refused him 
he would feel ashamed, and may be would brain her with a stone 
club, and so “he would kill her for nothing.” 

If it was notorious that à woman went with a man, both were 
branded with a small mark between the shoulders or elaewliere 
on the back. In the case of the man the mark was merely 
painted with charcoal; but the woman's skin was cnt. The 
mark was an inverted feather pattern; the discrepancy in the 

branding of the man and woman bejng due to the faet that it 

wis the woman's fault—she asked the man. When the mun 

returned to the kwod, he was laughed at by the men, and asked 

when tlie marriage was to take place, for there appeared ta be 

an honourable understanding in the community that they would 

make themselves honest folk. Possibly they might not care to 

marry, und then nothing could be done, If it was the man who 

- was unwilling, the girl's father told the men of the place, anil 
. they give him a sound thrashing. | a 

I When a girl was fully grown and desired the pleasures 








réstrainta of married life—ns my informant said, 
can the father do? If she wants the men, how can he 









| Bupposing an engaged woman went wrong with anóther man, 
» the Hinn Who was “gammoned " might go to the woman, nud 
While he was scolding her, strike her on the head with n stone 
club If he killed the other man too he would he exonerate:| 
|. Unmarried men do not go along with unmarried women during 
2 the turtle-season (^ when turtle he fast "), that is during parts of 
October and November, If they do, they believe they woulil 
- eateh no turtle, as when the canoe came, the male turtle would 
- Aé"arnte from the female, and both would dive down in different 


then, 
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Instruction und Practice —Apparently апу; 
mysteries of sorcery, but, as n 
were, owing to the unpleasantness and 
me process. I believe the word lobef is analog пя 
the vague term "medicine" and maig really means magic or 


woery. A meidelary із а шап who understands magit ind 
medics li: 
death, or can cure illness He can lure. dugong, turtle, and fish 





ne lore. For example, a maidelaie ean cause disease and 


by charms, or he ean strike nnd kill animals with unerring nim, 
and he knows the virtnes of animal and vegetable producta, and 
so forth. At al] eventa such was his reputation. 

A lal who elects to this knowledge is inducted bya maidelaig, 
who only instructs one aspirant at a time, He is taken into 


all right. | | 
Then he lias to eat the raw fruit of the dara tree, which makes 
his eyes red and "inside bad," nnd also lo chew “rope alung 
buah,” granai; this makes the skin iteh, Lastly, he has to eat some 
decomposing flesh of a dead man; the effect of this is to make 
lus throat. bad, Altogether he is in a Very uncomfortable condi 
tion, with hlood-shor eyes, feeling wretchedly ill all over, and ina 
semi-frantie state. | 
Sometimes à man will show the white feather after proceeding 
à certam distance with the discipline, and give it up altogether, 
It is believed that if a man jg frightened, the medicines шау 
have some disastrous effect upon him. Occasionally a man 
The course 


succumbs to the riour of the initiation, and dies, 
extends for about one month. 
, Maidelaig make a practice, both during the course of instrue- - 


tion and afterwards, when about to Practice somery, of eating 


anything that js disgusting and revolting in character, or poison- i 


0113 ог medicinal in nature For instance, they vontinually ent 
Мба (or flesh of corpses); one effact of this diet is to make 
iem. "Wild," so that they care for nobody, and all affection Á 
tenuis m PES wife, and children, miid on h ing E 
Tee y Any o hem they w : | lute ба 22. 
dE Y y y oul nat hesitate (0. сотий. s 
av tet he considers the young man is са ч ote f 
a F- | 
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anil kills it “then he savvy,” or to throw a stone at a lizard, 
which should be struck at the first attempt. | 
In order to demonstrate his own powers the new maidelnig 
takes a timar plant in the bush and divides it into portions, at 
the aame time naming some part of the bod т these. he puts all 
together in one place, When some men ^ talk no good " to him : 
he retires in the bush, takes a certain dumar, suying, “ That kumar 
| bone of man," and throws it behind him. The man forthwith 
gets sick and is visited by the new maidelaig, who innocentls 
enquires as to his condition, He is asked by the patient to kill 
the enemy who has wrought the mischief. "This he promises to 
do, and taking up a stone pretends to throw it, If a maidelaig 
throws a stone into space, saying whom it is intended for, the 
Projectile is quite as efficacious as if it had actually hit him, 
bit in this ease tha maidelaig only humbugged, as he would not 
employ his charms against himself. The sick man geta worse, und 
he tells his father that he is very had now, * Bone along me slew 
fereaked) last night." The father vainly tries to make his son 
better by cutting him (the universal panacea for all ailments in 
the Straits), and suggests that they should get some bush remedies. 
By this time the sick man is “all Бопе got no meat,” and he 
asks the maidelaig to get him some lakof. He agrees, but. takes 
a“ bad one," and ribs it on the skin of the sufferer, the effect of 
which, of course, is to make the mun worse, and nt length he dies, 
The young man is satistied that he “savvy lokof 

. The mnideluig had a large house (merkai mud, “dead man's 
house") with a high, steep roof and low walls. Here were kept 
their loko? and the various appliances of their profession, and it 
was here that they performed some at least of their sorcery, If 
fin tnduthorised man or any woman entered a merkai mud they 
would die, bat the sons of the maidelaig might go in. 

Among the implements of sorcery were stone-clubs, spears, 
both of which were said to have poison inside, or to have been 
poisoned, and a stone called wruwain, of a pointed ellipsoidal 
ahape, which was stated to be hollow and filled with lokof. 

. Besides these were figures of men and women in Stone or 

_ Wood, which were made very thin, " These all bone, no ment." 

pA hole was bored in the mouth of each, (A number of rough 

t wooden figures have very recently been presented to the British 
— Museum hy Mr. Veitch, which are probably of thia nature.) 

L2 The sexes of the figures corresponded with that of the 

individun] t« ‘be injured. The stone images were tised for rapid 

n ones fòr lingering illnesses. For example, if 

bther man to be killed outright, he went to a 

1 him well far the job. The maidelaig pretended 

, image with the wurwwain and put some poison 

m" - ' 2.2 J^. 
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in its mouth, and the man who was represented by the figure 


T would die, If a man wished to punish a woman he made 
" arrangements with a maidelaig, who put poison into & female 
wooden imnge, to which the name of the real woman lad. been 

‘given. The next day the woman was chilly, then became very 

iil and wasted away, and ultimately died, unless some counter 
charm waa employed; bat this must come through the instru- 
КО mentality of the same maidelnig who caused the malady. One 
7. - maidelnig could pot counteract the work of another. 

4 On showing the wood-cut of an upright wooden figure of 
female on p. 185 of Jukes’ ^ Voyage of the Fly," VoL I, to the 
chief of Mubuaig, I was assured that it was an image [for maid. 
Hu ‘said the Maidelnig “kissed” the post and besought it to 
“Help me to kill (so and so) to-day,” and he would put Loko 
into the orifices in the figure. | | | Аў 

Sorcery with a erocodile s tooth.—A maidelaig, whether belonging 
to the kodal (erocodile) clan or not, might exorcise with a croco - 
dile's tooth. He would take a large tooth of a crocodile, paint 
it red, and fill in the hollow base of the tooth with various kinds 
of “had bushes” and finally rub the tooth all over with the: 
fat of & corrupt human corpse. He would then take a long 
rope and tie one end to à young ani] slender tree, and put the 
КО anointed tooth in the fork of the first branch. The muidelaig 

|= would say to the tooth, " You go. into that man (niming some: 
individual); do not go all.over his body ; you go mto his heart. 

Are you ready? Stand by!” The man then pulled the free end 

of the rope so hard that “it come thin” (the rope was a plaited 

one) as if it would break. Suddenly letting it go the rope sprang 
back, and the recoil of the bent tree caused the tooth to shoot 

forward—and the man died. | f 

A eroeodile's tooth was also used for incendiary purposes, in 
which case it was instructed by the maidelaig in this wise: 
-  * Don't be lazy, you look very smart, you go and burn down 
d Б that house.” І Y E 4 
| —s Sorcery in connection with dugong- fühing—4A maidelaig took — 
& stone carved into the image of a dugong, in which there was. 
a cavity; into this he put“ poison medicine, or апу імі БТ 
and thing along reef ani sea-water, he stir up aud poison done.” — 
Supposing a man who had harpooned a dugong did not give: К 
some meat to the maiden ig, the | imê 
you make a neët (dugong platto ju 
. Une day the màn would take his canoe to a reef atid there erect 
A wj sitting on the top would wait {ог Шз йш иш! to 
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; dugong come quick, so [g 
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when in the water hia neok might get fouled in the rope, and ap 
he would be drowned. Thus would the charm work and the 
maidelaig be revenged. | 

Sorcery with te heal af a. ffying-for.—There was also some 
ишле connected with the head of a tlying-tox (sapere) which I 
could not quite understand, The bead was stuck on the and of 
a stick, and then shot like an arrow into the roof of a house. 
The people of the house would then give food (presumably to 
appense the maidelaiy, and to avert any evil), — 

Lhe Aripuiledg, or Hain-man.—lf à man wanted rain he went 
to the aripawoig, and asked him to make it rin. The latter 
would reply, * You go. and put some more thateh on your house 
anid on my house.” This was to keep out the forthcoming min. 
The aripuidlaig took some plant or bush, and painted himself 
black aud white," All along same as clouds. black behind, white 
he go fimt" He further put on a large woman's petticoat, or 
gag, to signify raining clouds, Having performed the requisite 
ceremony the rain fell, 

After a good deal of rain had fallen everybody was hungry, 
as they could not go out to get food, and the ground was all 
wet; so the instigator of the rain requested the eripwilaig to 
stop it, To which request the following angwer might be given: 
“To-morrow rain small, next dey sun he shine" To stop the 

rum the aripwilaiy put red paint on the crown of hia head 
, (possibly to represent the shining aan), and inserted a small ball 
we: red paint im his anus. By-and-bye he expelled the. lutter, 
| " Like breaking n cloud so that sun he may shine" He then 
‚_ ook some '' bushes " and. leaves of the pandanus, mixed the 
E together and put the compound into the sea; next he took them 
aut Me oa ve ay burnt them so that the smoke 
Went up, thereby typifying, as 1 was informed, the evaporation 
anil dispersal of the SE Р 
— The aripuilaig was paid by the man who asked for the rain. 
The Gubaupuileig,or Wind-man.—A man who wished for 
wind in order that he might sail his canoe to go am] spear 


' dugong, went to a gubewpusaig to ргойег his request. Fre- 


















payment is necessary. The reply would bein some such manner 
| a8 this,“ To-morrow the wind will come in puffs, that means a 
| big blow on the following day; so you all go and make fast 
имен Ми with three or four ropes,” The gubaupuilaig painted 
himself black behind and red on his face and chest. The red in 
front typified the red. morning cloud, the black indicated the 
Mark blue sky of night. He took some “bushes,” and firmly 
00 hem at low tide at the ейте of the reef, the flowing tile 
causing them to sway backwards and forwards, If only a little 
je “ bushes" were fixed nearer to pen 
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In dno time the wind came with a steady blow, and the 
men went out and obtained their dugong. Should none of the 
meat be given to the wind-maker, he causes the wind to eon- 
tinue blowing so strongly that no canoes can venture out 
to sea. After a few days be strolled round to the Awod, or 


^ bachelors’ quarters, and jeered at them. “ Why don't you go out 


and get some dugong? You will he hungry!" Then they 
knew why the wind was so strong, and they gave him & present 
to stop the excess of wind, for only he who raised the wind 
could allay it —— a | | 

To stop the wind the gudanpiiiaig painted himself red and 
black, the latter to represent the clear blue sky, and taking the 
“bushes " from the reef he dried and burnt them, " Smoke he go 
up and him clear upon top^ — —— — | 

АП the“ correspondences," as Swedenborg would call them, 
with the exception of the one in brackets, were explained to me 
by my informant. A. RI 

Funeral Ceremonies. —When a man died the thumbs ind the 
big toes were tied together and the body was wrapper in: 
mnt, which was either sewn with string or skewWvered ; the mgd 
was not tied up fast. The corpse was carried «but feet first, a 
otherwise they imagined the meri (spirit) would | 
camp. None of the immediate relatives carrieg the body; they 
remained behind. | 

The body was placed upon a framework sfipported on four 
posts (sera), and a roof of coco-palm leaves [huit over it, the 
relatives standing round and weeping. A fire was lit on the 
ground at the feet of the corpse for the. mari $o warm itself, for 
“dead man he cold.” Same of thè belongings of the deceased 
were hung on the sara, and food was also plaited there. - 1f the 
latter was found] scattered the next morning, they said, * Mari 












he wild, he chuck all food about” AMorggéia (the spirits 


hand) was, I believe, the name giyen tio the man who 


watched the corpse during the first night to see if anything. 


happened, and to report thereon, for he might, discover by some 
sign or another who it was that had practiser/l sorcery upon the 
deceased. Не also made passes over the (body to feel the 

After several days the relatives return 
mourned, one of them (brother-in-law t} b 
stick, and all shouted “ù, #, 6,” to drive awe 


lj to the body and 








y the spirit whirh 


T remnins ("to drive rest of devil out"). (Ohne informant said 
` that no noise was made) If they did not § perform this cere- 
топу еу сопа поё таке е skull | 

- was too heavy. The" brother-in-law " remoged the 
- lower jaw, and placed it in a termite mest (yos; 


paid wi th the 
nr bat. 
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Clean it. By this time the body was somewhat decayed, aul 
the grease ran down the posta. The body was then covered 
with grass, and ultimately buried. 

The mourning costume consisted in covering the body with 
(coral ?) mud or ashes, and wearing a reddish aoger? (see section 
on Dress, Part І. They did not dance when in mourning; when 
the mourning wns over the sor! was thrown away. The 
mourning was said to Inst for two or three months, but no 
reliance can be [Maced upon the natives’ idea of time. 


When the day was fixe! for the funeral feast, the women. 


“mike mangrove,” te, bite, while the men went to cateh turtle 
The " brother-in-law " took the skull ( padakik), which was 
by that time clean, and painted it red all over and placed it in a 
basket (yFna). The mouth of the basket in front of the head 
was skewered by the nose ornament (guiu) of the deceased, his 
dibidibi was hung in front, and ear-pendants (mutt) nttached to 
the sides of the basket, and feathers of the egret were stuck 
round the open part of the mouth of the basket. Sometimes 
the skull itself was decorated, pearl-shell eves were inserted 
in the orbits, and the nose and face were made of turtle- 
shell (1). : 

At sundown of the appointed day the feast commenced, and 
by the right-hand corner of à mat the food of the “ brother-in- 
law” was placed, that of the father of the deceased being de- 
рае at the left-hand corner. The “ brother-in-law” painted 

imself all over, including his hair, with black (?) paint. The 
male relatives, but not the father, provided themselves with 
bows and arrows,and wore the kadig. The “brother-in-law” 
advanced with the basket containing the skull in his hand, 
p presenting it to the father, deposited it on the mat, the 


who surrounded the father crying all the time. “Some 


big man, he talk, all stop cry-—go and make eit puirutan (feast)," 
The head in ita basket was put inthe father’s house. The prin- 
epal ceremony appears to have been that the skull waa taken 
nnd prepared by а near relation—brother-in-low or oele—and 
given by him to the nearest blood relation—father or brotier. 
After the feast come the funeral danee ("make him devil- 
devil"); this appears to have consisted of three main episodes. 
In the first figure there were three performers, who were nll 
men, though the central man was dressed up as a woman 
| ({pikamerkas), the other two were termed Merkai, Each Merkaj 
was painted black, on his head was n head-dress (Merkai kwik) 
whithseompletely covered the upper portion of the head and the 
Р face. A red band extended across the forehead; from this four 
Тате filaments propseted vertically ; they were ornamente | 


bite feathers. Three others projeetel 
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inferiorly, one central, two lateral — A kind of breast plate (der) 
was made of cocoa-palm leaf, which formed a sort of yoke round 
> — the neck and extended down the chest, being tucked beneath the 
И belt (usibaiwal) ; a petticoat (to) mude of the shredded pinnules 

of a sprouting coco-pulm leaf, was worn. A sumered, or long tuft 
tadig tng were worn on the arms, and brua and makamak: 
ornamented the legs in the ordinary manner, — Bow (gagai) and 
arrows (laiZb) were carriod. (I obtained at Mona flat crescentic 
|. piece of wood with a projecting portion; this was held in the 
Eo mouth of à Merkai, when dancing, in such a way that the con- 
ч vexity was presented forwards. This mouth ornament (gud) was 










L 









painted red and white, and decorated with cassowary feathers). 
^ The Zpikamerkai was alao painted black, and wore the Merkai 


E] | 
Е mens iu, musur only encircled the arms, and brua the ankles, 
E The body was ornamented with a dibidibi und two yeparal, or 
* 0 bandsofulternate red, black, and white, which extended from 
б^ the shoulders to the waist. In the hands were held brooms 

> (pew, the dance name being fusi or buswlaig). 

СЫ. Тһе three performers advanced from the bush, and coming 


into the light of the fire, for the dance took place at night, they 


| ceased their sedate marching ‘abreast, and began to dance. The 
Г Љанги put his hinds together in front of his chest, 
T holding the booms outwards and upwards, while he danced. 
3 When the figure was finished the three retired, nnd the two 
Doo AMerbni re-omerged from the gloom ; this was, I believe, repeated 
two òr three times — —— | 
Lastly, one Aferkei came forth, and behind him was a 
Машан, The latter was painted black, with a head-dreag 
containing a single plume (wipat). He was ornamented with 
dang-a-mari, kamadi, musur, and brua: round his waist was à 


Vessel (gud) [probably a pair of vessels], and behind there wasa 
carried on the side of the thigh, Leafy twigs (zarzar) were carried 
inthehands The Zanibaw skipped A | ind 
the Merkai, but it was a pont oth 


Frienila, not relatives, dres 





lup a8 shove. The relatives 
lung jey ory 7 Word 
^ АЙ pot y pertorm Undi ters- 
removed the 





p body and 
ind wit the 
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Kwik, bat the woman's petticoat (gat) took the place of the 


teokowal, from which was a eee in front a cooo-nut water _ 
naili, or grisa tail. A Torda, the triangular shell armour, was 
jumped about behind | 


oncur to keep exactly behind. — 
к latter, so that the Danilkan waa not (or was not supposed to ` 
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feast was held. The basket was again put on the mat, and the 
“ brother-in-law.” took off the trappings of the basket and sewed 
up its mouth. The futher took the basket containing the skull, 
And kept it in his house. After this feast they had a secular 
бапое, ог kap. | н 1 | 
It is right to add a reminder that I have not seen one of these 
funeral ceremonies, and that the above account is derived solely 
from descriptions by natives, but I have done my best to gain a 
true conception of what did transpire With regard to the 
| costumes of the dancers [ followed my usual practice of making 
sketches of men and their clothing, and decorating them accord- 
ing to description; with the costume thus visualised before thein 
my informants recalled fresh facts, and pointed out where 
alterations were required, I could not get the natives to make 









me the head-dresses in the old style, though I repeatedly asked 
them to do so, and they often made promises, 
. but before the beard had grown, they were taken to the irod by 
the old men, and a fire was lit. The young men lay face down- 
| Wards, at full length on the ground, a short distance from the 
, of tlie eoco-palm dn the fire, and when they were alight whipped 
@ thebacksol the ladswith them If one of the latter got up and 
Tan away, he was “no Lord and they laughed at fis). The 
3 ch bu 
finished fresh water was poured over them, : 
т. Тоо по discover that there was any other ceremony than 
|. the foregoing when lnds arrived nt. puberty ; this is evidently a 
` with initiation into manhood. Aaubwik simply means * young 
o mun" A similar but less rigorous custom obtained in Tud. 





Aoukwit—When the lads begin to grow a small moustache, 

fire, their heads resting upon their arms. The old men put leaves 

-  &kin of the lads was mu rot, and when the castization was 
test ofthe bravery of the young men, and has nothing to do 


Subi— Anything could be tabooed by tying a piece of wood, 
Teh of grass, or what not on to. it, If a man took anything 
with a sit he would die. | 4 
Nafom—The old custom of changing names, natam, ia still 
 miiwined. About the timè I was resident in Mabuiag a large 
C mumber of the men of that island changed names with their 
` frends from Badu, who were over on a visit. For example, the 
e chief of Mabuiag, a man well advanced in years, exchanged names 
m With the young Badu man who was married to a Mabuing widow 
Ax with one child, during my visit; thus the chief of Matning is no 
| ут “Namor” by mine, but "Mauga" This custom has a 
was ойи significance, I believe, I was told that a nime 
"OT changed do v than onee, . 
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was given at birth and the “small name” later on. Possibly 
the latter was in reality a kind of“ pet” or“ family name" Т 
heart the word a&ir used in connection with the * amall name” 
Nose and ear piercing—The piti terti, or hole in the septum of 
the nose, was bored with a needle made of turtle-shell, because 
the septum was soft. This was done a few weeks after birth, 
The holes in the ear were bored with fish-bones, turtle-shell 
not heing strong enough; the hole in the ear was continually 
enlarged, anil eventual y the skin usually carried away on the 
inner Nds. or was purposely so cut, leaving a long dangling lobe 
of flesh. Р 
Customs relating to turtle-Ashing—Formerly tho shells of 
turtle were placed on a long platform (agi), each man or crew of 
a canoe putting their turtle in a heap by themselves; those 
having the greatest heap at the end of the senson acquired the 
greatest glory. The agu was made of bamboo, the bamboo stag- 
ing being covered with coco-palm leavés; on these were placed 
the turtle trophies. Hanging all round the sides of the au 
were nuinbers of bigu (the bign Wee fi large “һап: гойгет," carved | 
and painted, which was in a state of constant mtation when the | 
wind blew, and as the S. E. trade wind blows continuously for about. | 
vibrating), (One of these was made for me-by the chief of | 
Mabuiur and itis now in the British Museum.) (m the top 
were placed numerous pédiftrong (I have already fully deseribed | 
this peeuliar rattle) — A small kind of * bull-roarer," the rinda, 
was also associated with this rite, but they were kept in the | 
bush, The use of the wsrinis was learnt in a. clear space, not in 
the bush, Menand women could alike see it, “ It was half play,” 
When the men went out to eateh the floating turtle, they 
took a higu from the agu and swung it over the canoe prepari- | 
tory tostarting. When the canoes were expected to return, a man | 
would station himself опа hull to look out In due time he would | 
see the under aides of the captured turtle gleaming in the auc 
cessful canoes while yet a long way off; then he whirled n wainis 
and the women knew that the fishers had been lucky. This wad 
not done if the men fished with the sucker-fish (gapu). | 
Ün the arrival of the canoes the men first went to tha. m 
before cutting up the turtle. They marched round the agw twirling B 
bigu and weinia, and pulling the ped trong, always. eirelinzl 
from left to right; if they marched in the counter direetion MF 
the turtle would go away from the shore. The pa wos Common). 
to Dandai and the Western Islands. i | 
Unmarried men were prohibited” f i 
"nmarried women when tha turtle we 
turtle could not be caught. 
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BADU. 


| E (Mulgrave Island) lies five miles south of Mabuiag. Tt is 
an irregularly shaped island about six milea im diameter, and 
hilly in the centre. There ts a good deal of low-lying wooded 
lund. 


As previously mentioned, the inhabitants are very closely 
allied in speech and by marriage with the Mabuiag people, but 
they have very little communication with the natives of Moa— 
though the latter island is separated from Badu by a shallow 
channel which averages only a mile and а half across. 
> I saw three types of howses here: (1) huts, consisting of little 
- more than two sloping walls meeting like a roof, evidently an 

indigenous structure; (2) n small house om piles, of the New 
Guinea pattern; (3) a large, well-built grass house with neatly 
thatched sides, anda long verandah raised from the ground— 

this was erected and inhabited by South Sea men. 
Treachery forty years ago— In the beginning of 1849 a 
' party of Badülezas, who had spent two months on A friendly 
| visit to the natives of Muralug, treacherously killed an old 
Ttaleza woman, married to one of their hosts. Two of her 
brothers from Banks Island [Moa or It] were staying with her at 
the time, and one was killed, but the other managed to escape. 
The heads were carried off to Badu aa trophies. This treacherous 
violation of the laws of hospitality was in revenge for some petty 
injury which one of the Padu men received from an Ita black 





= severaj years before" ( ivray П, р. 7). 
Pa | 
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and about a quar 
reef, which is s&parated by a narrow channel from the south- 
< west extremity of the very extensive Warrior Reefs. 
Тїш їзїш 1s merely a sand-bank, probably nowhere more than 
twelve or fifteen feet in height, heaped up by wave and wind 
` | action. The whole of the interior of the island is covered with 
ad trolled pebbles of pumice, Atthe northern end is a sandpit, which 
Appears to be increasing їп size. At the south-east corner there 
isa large buy op lagoon, which is only filled nt the highest tides. 
The shore on the eastern side is gently shelving; that on the 
south and western sides is so cut by the sen as to present low 
dimisit pni height, flanked towards the sea by a 


^d | Tud (Warrior Island) is a small island less than a mile long, 
ter ofa mile wide. Tt is situated on a small 
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The interior of the island is flat, and supports a vegetation of 
lmshes and coarse grass, In one spot only, about one-third from 
the northern end, are there a few trees of ony size, There are 
ouly a few coco-palms, and these are young. 

There are one or two water-holes in the centre of the island, 
but these yield braekish water fit only for cooking and washing 

urposes — Drinking water has to be brought from "Yam, a 
S: of over twelve miles. Tt is conveyed i in long pieces of 
bamboo, as well ns in the usual coco-nut water bottles, 

Owing doubtless to the barrenness of their island and the 
necessity for fishing on the neighbouring reefs, the inhabitants 
of Tud were noted seamen and warriors. I believe they were 
greatly feared throughout the Straits on account of their ferocity 
and their comtinual raids on various islands. This warlike ten- 
dency has left its impress on the social condition of the people; 
for exemple, sû far as T eue learn, this is the only island in 
which a distinct chief waa gnized. Fighting men require a 
leader, and apparently in Ta only was this position heredi- 
tary; in facet, I do not believe that real chiefs existed elsewhere. 

The Rev- A. W. Murray (p. 45:3) says of these islanders: “ They 
ore sail to hive been a Here people in the days of heathenism ; 
they, like their neighbours, have suffered from their intercourse 
with the. white man, anid with strangers from other landa; but 
there is a considerable degree of character and stamina about 
them: so that I trust ‘they will not be quite swept away, ns 
has been the case with: so many others" This refers to about the 
year 1871, when Mr. Murray estimated the population at about 
200, I expect 50 would be nearer the mark now. 

The island of Yam was really the garden of Tud, and the chief 
of the latter island held sway over the former. In his absence 
from Yom he appointed a deputy, but at once resumed his 
authority on his return—at least so I was informed by Maino, | 

Maino, the present chief of Tud, is the son of the latë “King 
Kabagi a person of some consideration in his day, The 

fighting head-dress and mouth ornament of boars’ tusks of the 
latter are now im the British Museum, for it was on this under- 
standing that Maino parted with them, Maino isa ve intell: 
gent young man, and he and I became great friends, india г 
have a. sincere regard for him, lt is owing to his intelli nce « 
and readiness to give me information that I hove been ёпаһ ex to 
rescue from oblivion so many of the past customs of his 4, 
eountrymen. Г 

Initiation into Manhood (informan, Maine, df а) —The ч 
fathers of growing lads some day coma Lo Lb ; 
mukulaa (bair on pubes) and уши i That | 
boys, that it is undesirable for thom 
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"women and girls, so they agree to initinte the lads into man- 
hood E 


The lads are handed over by their fathers to theit uncles, who 
thenceforth take full charge of them until the rite is completed, 
They nre conveyed to the ZuiokwvW, or sored meeting-place 
for men, which is located in the bush, 

During initiation a lad is termed keringi, and the instructor 
mirwwuigerko, |. At Nagir, I was informed, a lad (zumgri), during 
initiation is termed A¢rage and afterwards houkwik; the in- 
atructor is called manwaiwërk, A man usually initiates the sons 
of the man who instructed him. 

At the present time (1888) the Titolwed is more or lesa 
overgrown with grass and bushes. In one corner (abont S, W.) 
are three ancient * Piner" trees, One of these is recumbent with 
age, and another is transfixed in several places with bones of 
the turtle, which were stuck into the tree by men long sinee 
dead. The bark of the tree has curiously grown round and 
imbedded these relics, I was told that a considerable fragment 
of a turtle's plustron had been put there by à man named 
Rosir, and a vecy tall man, Wédi by name, had. thrust, into the 
trunk, far above the others, the dart of a dugong harpoon, 
— . Bound about are bushes and trees of various ages, 

E The central area is about. forty feet long by thirty feet wide, 
_ and was formerly nearly covered by four lance mats, each of 
J o which probably measured twenty feet by ten feet, These were 
ranged transversely along the aren. About the middle line at 
the southerly end of the area a Fireplace ig still to be seen, and 

at the opposite extremity nre the remnins of two other fireplaces, 
separated from each other by a Harrow passare some two feet 

| wide. A fourth fireplace, now overgrown by bushes, is situated 
about half-way upon the westerly side. On the opposite side 

of the large mats to the latter was a small mat, say six or eight 
| feel square. The mats, of course, have long since реа removed, 
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- jeireular heaps of ashes still mark the spots where the old fires 









burned. On the site where the small mat formerly lay are two, 
pitones, one marking the seat of the old chiefs of. the island, the 
a5pther, an irregular, oval, flattenéd stone some twenty-two inches 
tn lensth by fourteen inches.in width, had a dire signiticance, 
| The four mats with the four fireplaces belonged to four 
M separate lans. The single fireplace at one end with iis mat 
nf "ionge tothe um ee ee The next mat and the 
fireplace on the riecht hand.side were allocated to the Umai 
El e mat was that of the Kodal ( crocodile) 
edito Suidam (shark) clan, ‘These two 
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last clans were “like brothers,” and so had their fireplaces 
close together, that of the Koda! clan being on the right and 
that of the Aiidam clan being on the left of the median line. 
Maino, the present chief of Tur, like his father, the noted chief 
Kübági, belongs to the Aodal clan. Pw x: 

The elder men sat on the mats belonging to their respective 
clans. Tf a man sat by the fire or upon the mat of a clan other 
than his own, he was painted black, and thenceforth belonged to 
that clan. The young men who had been last initiated sat 
round and tended to the fires. Those men who did not want 
to sit on the mats, or for whom there was not room, stationed 
themselves by the encircling bushes and trees. The youths in 
process of initiation were grouped at each end of the Titobkwod. 
The Kodal and Batam lads sut beyond the fire-place of the 
Sam clan, and the youths of the Umai and Sem clans were 
placed beyond the twin fires at the other end. Thus the boys, 
during initiation, were allocated to that end of the open space 
farthest away from the mate of their paternal clans. The small 
inat belonged to the chief of the island. During certain cere- 
monies the large drums were grouped wt the common centre of 
the mats, and a large mask (rar) was placed in the middle of 
the left hand side of each mat. (In this deseription I have 
assumed the spectator as standing at the Sam end of the 
Taiokwod, and looking along its length in « northerly direction.) 
Ou. each side of the rar were situated the leafy masks (maro 
kicik) which were used in funeral ceremonies, The trees and 
bushes surrounding the enclosure were laden with all kinds of © 
fool during the period of initiation; on its conclusion, the 
remaining food was taken back to the houses. 

The lads to be initiated were painted all over with charcoal 
(kobi holt, the charred shell of the coco-nut) Every day the. 
lads were washed and fresh charcoal rubbed on. The avowed 
object of painting the body with charcoal was to render the skin 

erin colour. They say that theskin of the body assumed раё | 
paler and almost Eurspean tint which characterises the palms обу 
the hands and the soles of the feet of the natives, — Ifatthe end |- 
of the period a boy came ou: ^ white," the father was delighted. 
[f the colour did not satisfy him he considered that the uncle, |) 
or whoever the Mawwnrigerko was, had not done well by him. |. 

The lads were covered with a kind of mat-tent or covering 
(obera), which aao i enveloped them when sitting down. ja- 
When walking only the legs were visible. I was told that the |. 









mats nsed at Tud came from Daudai They were Inte of strips ) 3: 


of banana leaf sewn together by means of a vegetable fibre. 
Each covering was like a high-pitched roo with vertical ensde. 
For a month the youths wera ingi yng 
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- patetic prisons, spending all the day in silent darkness, squntting 


"pn 


m" ma marry your CO 


down at their appropriate ends of the Teiokwod, After night- 


fall they were marched eff to a house at the outskirts of the 
village, and before suntise—when “the wild fowl called out "— 
they had to retrace their steps to the bush. Not only may they 
not be seen by any girl or woman, but even their own fathers 
are not allowed to visitthem. Infringement of these rules is 
punished with death. Onee, four youths, tired of the irksomeness 
of the diseipline, broke away from the Toiohkwod, and seemg 
their mothers with some yama and sweet-potatoes, shouted out 
to them, and, holding up the left arm to attract attention, asked 
for some food. They were immediately killed with the stone 
previously mentioned. | i 

I made special enquiries as to the diet of the lads during 


-initintion,and was assured that any kind of food might be eaten, 


except fat, as this would cause an eruption of pimples (miid). 
Kudüra, of Nagir, informed me that at his island the lads to 
be initiated were covered with à mat (sobera),as in Tud. Char- 
conl was washed off and put on afresh every day. During 
initiation thelads(Lerage) were not allowed to eat certain fah, such 
as pasa (sud to be a flat fish, with poison stings, net the sting 
ry J. and kam, a small kind of * rock fish,” nor the “red one 
inside craw-fish™ (ia, the thoracic viscera of the spiny lobster), 
but they might eat ita fesh.. Fat might be eaten, but not апу 
viscera (arm) They were not allowed to see any woman or 
their fathers. They might not play or talk, but had to keep quiet 
all the time, sitting still and looking down. The mawwaigerk 
watehed them the whole time to see that these rules were obeyed. 
Tho lads slept at the kwod all the timê The period of seclusion 
is said to have lasted for two montha E 
—l was informed that during the period of seclusion the 
wuneorigerk instructed the youths in the lore and customs of the 
moral instruction forgotten. ‘The following is, as 
lego literal transcript of the moral axioms as given 
ч pu no steal. You no take anything without 







leave; if yo= Sp,a fish-spear and take it without leave, sup- 
-pose you break 


nike Sand have not one of your own—how you pay 
man! SüpposeTou seea dugong harpoon ina canoe and take it, 


and man he no savvy, you lose it or break it, how you pay him, 


you no gotdngong harpoon? You no play with boy and girl now ; 
you 4 man now and no boy. You no play with small pley- 
noe of spear; that/all finish now. You no like girl first, if you 
ath and call you a woman, [That is, the Tad must not 

Qa girl, but wait for her to ask first] You 
{вне ЇЇ same as sister. If two boys are 
t ‘marry each otlier's aisters, or by-aud-bye 
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- wuitable opportunity the sister says to her brother, " Brother, 1 

- have some good news for you. A woman likes you" He naka 
2- who it is aud aftér some conversation, if he is willing to go on 
~ with the affair, he tells his sister to ask the girl to keep an appoint- 
ment with him in some spot in the bush. 

When the message is delivered the enamoured damsel informs 
her parents that she is going into the bush to get some wood, or 
food, or some such excuse, In due course the man meets the 
girl, and they sit down and yarn, The man does not take MY 
liberties with the girl or even fondle her, but they sit and tal 
diserowtly. (The following conversation i» given in the actual 
wards which Maino used.) 

Opening the conversation the man says, " You like me 

roper T” 

." Yes," she replies, * I like yoa proper with my henrt inside. 
Eye along my heart see you—you my man." 
gto mahiy give himself away, he asks, ' “Нож you 
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like me jp 

* [ like your fine leg yoi g got fine body— your skin good—I 
like you altogether!” replies { the girl. 

After matters have proceeded satisfactorily the girl, anxious to 
clench the matter, asks when they are to be marned. The man 
says, * To-morrow if you like.” 

They both go home and tell their 
the girl's оре fight the man's ѓо 
tore consequence) than boy. 

If the girl has a brother he e takes the man's sister, and then all 
is settled. The fighting does not appear to be à very serious 
business. - 

* Swapping” sisters was the usual method of getting a wife. 

Ifa man had no sister he might remain unmarried, unless | 
was rich enough to pay for à wife with a shell armlet (omisi Si 
& canoe, or something of equal value. 1f a vouth was "hard © 
up, an uncle might take compassion on him and give one of 7 
his own danghters in exchange for a wife for his nephew. This = = 
exchange of girs—a sister for à sister or female cousin for - 
another man's sister, was an economical method of getting a wile, 
a3 one was a set off agninst the other, The nsual feasting 
occurred, but the presents were dispensed with, or at all svete 

the purchase money waa saved, und probably there i beno 


йам 

1 dn also that the usual presents frin 
or rather frem the husband, to the wife's p paler uti 
a would be dispensed m | 

B um ^g to Fi ا‎ i 





pective relatives, Then 
“For girl more big (is, of 
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— — palmduringa dance." Medicine " would be given to canse them 

- not to care for anybody. Men would also drink the sweat of re- 
nowned warriors, and eat the scrapings from their finger nails 
which had become coated and sodden with human blood. This 
was mixed with their food in order "to make strong and like 
stone; no afraid." 

Before going to fight the men would stand round the Бираз 
of Sigai, and dig their bows and arrows into the ground there, so 
that virtue might pass into them, 

According to MacFarlane the ира? ог Хиро” (or umbilical 
cord) of a boy was preserved at Saibai until he had grown up 
into a young man; it was then buried aga sign that this was his 
native place, and from which he must not depart. Signi, who 
was a noted warrior, had buried his Алерт a short distunce to 
one mde of the Tatokwod.! The spot, still strewn with giant 
dlama, trumpet qonchs, and other shells, was pointed out to me 
by Maino. They would also take a coco-nut and break it, re- 
peating twice, “Sériséra birgesera” — If the coco-nut broke 
evenly into two halves, they would have @ successful foray. If 
it should not break straight, they would only kill a few men. If 
a piece of the eoco-nut shell broke off, an immediate relative of 
the man who broke it would die soon. All the men ate a small 
piece of the kernel of the broken coco-nut, and they took up the 

two halves of the shell and put “medicine” inside. (" Serusern" 
was, | was informed, a white sea-bind or shore-bird, which hops 
about when it catches fish. 1 wonder if this is the same as 
Steer’, the hero of Badu.) 
The Tad Warriors asually so arranged their forays that they 
gould fall upon the enemy immediately at or before sunrise, 
= attacking them while still heavy with sleep, and before they had 
| бше to relieve themselves, Being taken at a disadvantage, 
the attacked would be more easily vanquished. The tactics 
usually employed were for a few ren to enter a doomed house 
or enclosure, while the majority remained outside, to cut off the 
fugitives. During a foray they would net take women prisoners 
or violate them. If a man was caught doing the latter he 
would be told,“ We come out to fight, not to do that” and he 
Would be killed. 

1 Signi was probably the same ва the bero Sim 1 hes at ME | 
uem ha fue brothers Malî, Sê intl Kalk, lett their ibi iab ol MAE. 
> опш ше оз Фин. cip пва Ып датат о уа. vulis remain ‚ Аеуре 

I Beo was killed at Masia by Malu. The latter dices oe Se ae 





















if eulture-ligro, Tf this be the ewe, it would appear that Siga (or Singni) carried 
к his Espor with him, and his burial of itin Fwi was j that hia bad, ao ta 
speak planted himself iere, Yam, as] hare previously stated, ia the Ex den 
иһ}. ELLE buc gpeurnious hero of the Kulkalsig, or that 

er the small islands in the central 
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A warrior who had killed a man would tear ont his tongue 
amd eat it on the spot. The penis was usually also cut off. 
Before à бри they would blow in the direction they were going 
through a dried penia. | Ка 2 7 

Whilst fighting they would call on the names of past warriors 
of renown, such as Sigai (of Tud), Kwoiam (of Mabuiag), and 
Yüdzebub (of Yam). The name for a warrior was Kaigerkilal 


guit. ЖЛ, 

Funeral Customs.—When a man (lies, the people are sorry. If 
they want to take the head, they bury the body for four days: 
« Second day, body swell up, stuff run down; third day, belly 
break; fourth day all wet” A noise is made at the grave (see 
account of Magau's burial) The earth is removed; one man 
tukes the head and another the jaw, they turn over the ground 
with their bands, “never mind the stink.” If any teeth have 


tumbled out, they look about for them. The hend i» taken to 


the sea: if, when first put into the water, it sinks at once, it 


slows that the man met his death through the charms of a local 


soreery-iman. If the head floats, it proves that the sorcery-man 


resided at a distance, and the face points to the direction where 
the man resides. Then the head sinks with a bubbling noise. 
It is washed clean and put in the ground for two or three days, 
then it is again washed, painted, and adorned. The head is given 
to the relatives; a feast is held, when food is given tothe brother- 
in-law, and there is a big dance. 

I understood from Maino that only a “ brother-in-law ” eould 
take n man's skull; if there was no brother-in-law the body could 
not be touched. Ifa woman dies the brother takes the skull, 
or if a married woman, the husband's brothers, not her brothers, 
* because they ery, they sorry,” nor her husband, because < Һе 
make kuikni (ie, prepare food), he ery.” 

If old people die they bury them, and puta fence round, 
and do not prepare their skulls, bat if “ young fellow die, all 


For mourning the women covered their bodies all over with 





mud, bud (i,¢., White coral mud): a long fringe of frayed sago-palm - 


leaves was tied round the neck so that it fell down in front and 


anklets, made of the same material and collectivel own. ай 
bisuab, were worn. I was informed that no other garment wis 
worn by the women, who, during the day-time, stayed, within. 


behind. This was the myer. Armlets, braceleta, ic en and 
y 





their houses. Mourning for а near relative lasted A year, 
" Sister can't forget her brother, she cry one year.” — — 
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Yam. 


Yam (Turtle-backed Island) ia an irregularly shaped island 
about a mile in length and avernging half-a-mile or more in 
width, and lies about twelve miles south-west by west of Tud. 
There is a low dome-shaped hill st one end, and at the eastern 
side is a swampy lagoon that fille at high tides, 

Jukes gives the following account of his visit (L, p. 155)- 
“On Turtle-backed Island we found a few small groves of cocon- 
nut trees near à group of huts with a little thicket of bamboo, 
and near the centre of the island, following a little path through 

C a matted wood, rendered impervious by creepers, we came one 

day on the first symptoms of cultivation of the ground we had 

ever seen among the aborigines of this part of the world [Cape 

York and Muralug only had so far been visited by Jukes}. 

This was a little circular plot of ground, not more than four or 

five yurds in diameter; but it had evidently been dug, though 

ш а rude manner, amd in it were set several young plantain 

trees, one or two other planta, and two trailing plants somewhat 

like French beans in appearance, which we afterwards found were 

a kind of yam. The huts on this island had the appearance of 

a first attempt ut a house, having side walls about two feet hich, 

and a gable-shaped roof rising four feet from the ground. 

They were abont ten feet long and six feet wide, made princi- 

pally of bamboo, and thatched with grass and leaves. Thev 

‘stood in a picturesque little spot h Кей by some huge blocks of 

1 sienite, on which some large shells were arranged. About fifty 

E yans from them, under some widely-spreaiing, thick-leaved 

| trees wrth gnarled trunks and twisted boughs, were some gres t 
| blocks of sienite resting fantastically one upon the other. 

= “To all the wood that spread over the island there did not 

appear to be a single gum-tree. The trees were widely branched, 

си M равони, E matted with underwood and Creepers, 

lhe whole aspect of the vegetation was totally different from 

а БРА Ка” vege y rent from 

.. Coxwain Crispin informed me that at the time of my visit to 

_ this island, there was on the windward side of the island an old 

house on high piles, The only indigenous natives on the island 

| were an old man and two young boys; all the rest had left or 
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lank raised on stones a foot or so from the ground, 
The ska Is were mostly old and weather-worn, and some of them 
had pandanus seeds stuck in the orbits by way of eyes. In 
front was a lange smooth stone painted red and black, ond 
rtially embedded in the earth, and beside it were some painted 
haman leg and arm bones, shells, and other ornamenta, hind, 1 
some thirty or forty skulls of turtle were arranged on the | 
ground in several rows, forming a triangle " (Lc, pp. 36, 3T). 
Etwquette to. Parents-in-luw.—Mra. F. L Jardine gave me the 
following information, Husband and wife never speak to their 
reap “chive parenta-in-law by name, but always address them as 
" ira" (ie, " mother- " or." father-in-law ^) ; otherwise, inter- 
course is not restricted, except that the wife ‘does not give food ў 
directly to the father-in-law but through the mother-in-law, à 
and the husband gives food designed for his mother-in-law to 
his father-in-law. — Kuduma, whose English name is " Look- 
here!” aad, "No come olose to father- and mother-in-law, 
never speak, gahamed." 
Infanticide —Parents used to kill their infants when they 
considered the family was large enough—more espe cially the 
girl chiliiren—as it was “too hard wurk " to provide for them. 
The custom was to bury the newly-born baby in the sand, 
Sometimes parents would exchange their children, If a married 
couple hal no children they mi En be accommodated by another 
more fortunate pair, and. presents would be given in exchange. 
In such cases, the original parenta had no claim whatever on 
the child afterwards. These transactions would usually take 
place when the child was about eight months’ old (Mrs. Jurdine) 
Aduitery—If a married woman likes another man, they go 
into the bush, and she gives him a present. If they are found 
ont, the woman is not punished, but they “row” (probably a 
mild kind of fight), the man, "when finish shake hands "— 
“Woman he steal man” (Kuduma), 
Charm for Hravery.—In order to infuse courage into boys, a 
warrior, Kérketegerkui, would take the eye and tongue of à dead 
man (probably of a slain enemy), and after mincing them and 
mixing with his urine, would administer the compound in the 
following manner. He would tell the boy to shut his eyes and 
not look, adding,“ I give you proper kaikai" ("kuikai" i& an 
introduced word, being the 'on-Englisk for food). The 
warrior then stood up behind the sitting youth, and putti ine 
latter's head between his (the man’ >) m. Ы: 1 fee 
After this dose " heart along Бепо аа chin 
Funeral Customs. —The dead 
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posts in the former case, or placed upon the grave if buried. 
There was always a fire (Mrs. Jardine). | 
The corpse was placed on a framework (Lak), and either 
surrounded with a mat, ora mat might be placed beneath the 
body and. coce-palm leaves above it, When decomposition had 
set in, the skull was removed and put into “hard ground, so that 
‘smell he go.” All the relatives looked for food. The skull was 
made “flash,” and put into a basket. The body might be buried 
immediately after death, if the skull was not required, as for 
ы instunee, in. the case of e iif but if young people dicil, 
the skull would be preserved os a memento. In addition to 
reserving the skull, the Muralug men tuke some or all of the 
os but this is not the Nur fashion (Kuduma). 

Funeral Ceremonies for Magau.—Maiau. ("^ Billy") of Nagir 
was ni young unmarried man who died about the end of 1887. 
His death was firmly believed to have been caused by the 
telepathic sorcery of a smaidelaig, or sorcery man, residing at Cape 
York. 

When Magan died, Kudumalhis uncle, and Aina (Harry Nagir), 
his foster brother, yarned and said, " Very good, we make him 
same os man long time fashion, we will take him heul, but leave 
him body in ground” So they buried him, * First day, he stop 
in ground: next day, stuif him run down; next day, belly he go 
im" On the following day all the wetriyet, or people belonging 
to the dead man, such as his father and brother-in-law, went 
very quietly in m crouching manner to the grave. When they 
arrived there, they all suddenly and simultaneously stamped on 
the ground, clapped their hands, and said," AA!" ‘Then the 
mari, or spirit, departed from Mayau, and his skull would 
come off easily, The earth was removed from the body, and one 
man took hold of the cranium and another of the jaw. The 
brother-in-law- kept the skill; he washed it in the sen, and when 
Cleaned! amd “ no stink,” he painted a blue mark over the eyes, 
inserted pearl shell eves, moulded a nose out of wood and beeg- 
wax, Which he painted red, supplied the deficiency of teeth with 
half-a-dozen pieces of wood, lashed the jaw on to the cranium 
and attached “seed and calico ear pendants., So it was made 
^ Hash." | 

After about three months a death-dance was held (* made him 
merhai^)y during which a central * ipitwmerkgi ” danced with 
а “ атм TET KA % each side (see account of funeral cere- 

a 1 Ini: | Anë i 2 igure had been twice performed, 
^ i E * am i Ц eared, He hal Loose pieces 


Ll IF lich clattered as he jumped 










frie made, but in addition to the 
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- flour, one case of gin and one of schnapps. 






vans, sweet potatoes, eoco-nuts, bananas, and so forth of the old- 
fushioned feasts; this one was re-enforced with four bags uf 
s The adorned skull 





of Magan was placed on a mat in the mi dle. ‘The father and í 
brother prepared food for the other marge, and put it in front Е 
of the skull; the mariget also made food ready for the father 
and brother of the deceased, and placed it likewise before the 
skull Then "all got damned drunk all night; if woman sleep, Ӯ 
wake him up—no make row." Vict E UN į 
Before thè feasting commenced, the skull was handed over to 
the father, and at night time it was covered over with a. mat, amil 1 
the family slept around it in memory of old times. — After three á 
nite the father kept the skull in its basket close by his ] 
DW. " 
А Magau's skull was sold to me by another foster-brother, — .,— 
Aiwólt by nane, on the 13th of August, 1888,Ífor one torzahawk M — 
and three fathoms of ealico-print. | و‎ 
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“Sue, although the largest of the * Three Sisters, = 00t more 
than the third ofa mile in length. . (it)is of teen gal sand 
formation, low and thickly wooded. Some cocoa-nut tres os р 
at the west end of the island, where there is a native village. / ^» 
It consisted of several long buts, thatched With grass, which — 
apparently are not much used in the day time, as we saw nof 
one entering or coming out of them. Many of the peo le, bot 
men und women, ran down to the beach, waving zreen ans д 
to induce us to land ; others were sitting down under temporary AS 
aheds шше hy stretching large mats—the sails of their canoes- 
over a framework of sticks The inside of one large enclosure | 
was concealed by а fence six feet high, and an adjacent shed 
under which some cooking was going on, was completely сотеге 8 
with some recent shells of turtle, apparently about thirty à 
пишет, Three very large canoes were hauled up on the bene 
protected from the sun hy matting, and two smaller ones we 
kept afloat" (Macpillivray IT, p. 41). | 

Аташ. 

This island is merely a vegetated sand-hank. Brockett (p. 
says: "There were no natives on it at the time we Juni 
During our search we saw some native dogs. Af er we AAI 
on the island about half an. hour wë discovered a kind ofan 
linel on both sides with #һеЦв ратан. 
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Instened to a large tartoise-shell figure B Hin the manner repre- 
sented in the Plate. [This is a large (ince with a triangular 
erection projecting beyond the forehead ; | j: it the junetion of these 
two is- a semicircular piece which profs at right angles to 
them; it is carved and ornamented with feathers. the whole 
being. surrounded with skulls.) The ba said that the natives 
held a corrobery over the figure on fea f days. Some of the 
skulls have marks of violence on them, ag ^ they are lashed to 
the figure with a piece of European "ope p 
" The body of the figure, it seems, v 
а shell and smeared over with a red colon F and measured between 
- four to five feet by about two and a lı al À semicircular pro- 
jection stands out from the forehead, т йе also of tortoise-shell 
funcifully cut, and when taken from thie island was ornamented 
with feathers. In the centre of the 4 eure, from the projection 
upwards, is asmall bundle of broken ay rws bound together. The 
eyes are detached and formed with a 5j very shell, something like 
what is called the mutton fish, and tlhe face is surrounded with 
shells кн d with method" (We ean yss, p 31) The bundle 
_ efarrows hee referred to may be a talily of the number of people 
^ murdered. 
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p composed of tortoise- 


Малята. ў 
ү The only account we have of Mý sig or Miisid (Yorke Island) 
is that by Jukes, in March, 1845 fl, pp. 167-169): “We found 
in the centre of the island two w; a oles like those of Damood, 
| to whieh Masseed had indeed a Qrecise resemblance, except that 
>. it was rather layer. . = M 1 "found several women and 
3. [^ children waiting for us at a gyup of huts, exuctly resembling 
-—— ^ those of Damoml . . The women were no great Lbeauties, 
being middle-aged, with closafy cropped hair, and breasts Hat, 
skinny, and pendulous. They were, however, decently clothed, 
р with a sort of petticoat of legives, reaching from the waist to the 
3 knee. They carried their founger children, like the. Malays, 
| astride across the hip, and $ emed still to be suckling several, 
who appeared three or ffur years old. . . . They had 
their frizzled hair closely gt opped all over, except a. ridge about 
half an inch high, runnin È from one ear to the other, over the 
palle head. | 

| fne canoè came to us, in which were three men and 
i к ари ached us, unarmed, with the utmost 
pone min oiia & cocoa-nut in one hand and a 
the othe шет all shouted * Poud, poud, poud, 

"e м pe. ace with Masseed !' They were 
ig people, of a different type from the 
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jular limbs and frixzled hair. They had 
mark on their shoulders, but no other 
dressed into long, narrow, pipe-like curls, 
ire and grease, and they wore a band 
ne old man, who informed us his name 
was Goria, had a blagK wig dressed like their hair, but his beard 
and whiskers were з rly all grey. They seemed fond of smok- 
ing. Their canoes rgtmbled those we had seen in Endeavour 
Strait, but larger andere ornamented. 

Rownd howse—* Wathen went for a walk along the south 
side of the island, old jarin accompanying us. About half-a- 
mile from the vill коз : came to a single hut, of a different 
Shape from any we Ж pese It was just like a great bee- 
hive, ten or twelve fêl În diameter nt p d x and е A in 
height, having a thick thatch of grass. pole protrn m 
была ЫН оп м 1 ms n large shell (fusus), and a small 
hole or door ast one T , partly covered by a board of wool 
We thought at first ifipht be the receptacle of the dead, but 
at Darnley and Ми у y Islands almost all the houses are of 
this form, so that tliis 
them, or by some pe “ple of those places when on а visit to 
Masaved.” | 

Mewk.-—A large mask 





Australians, with mus 
the oval epanlet-lik« 
scars. The ur hair Ni 
smeared with red i 
found the БЫА. | 



















































ating “of two rudely carved figures 
of fish, about two feet f Lh together by eross pieces, 
about one foot long, ova p Wh ich frame wasa large figure of a 
bird (a hornbill) with i md hmense toothed bill, the i eves and 
sume other parts cut outs IÊ mother-of-pearl, neatly inlaid. It 
was altogether two and а i f feet high, and by no means badly 
designed or executed,” | £j 

Brockett says (p. 32), " A8 















Bun as we ме within a short 
distance of the island, the н ame down to the beach with 
branches und leaves in their handik They offered us cocoa-nuta, 
shells, &e., and refused to take al 
peared to be very much alarmed.” 4 










Tud. 

The following is the only account 4 
^ March. 21. (1845).—We anchored nd 
which the natives call Darmood, On] 
* poud ! жүй and wav ing green Den 
eei | friends, Ten men waited t 

rly women байа ур! into ! 


À either been erected in imitation of —— 


uz in return. They ap-- 


Dauvr. . 
Damut or Damud (Dalrymple Islay Jat, sandy, wooded 
island about a mile in length and oih ter of a mile. e d 


breadth. Jt is situated about twenty 23 north-east of 
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pore women and children had previi 
The men received us most cordially, thogh with much elamour 
ў and gesticulation, and the others hing landed from the 
canoe, led us between the huts to a clealffopen space at the buck 
of them, shaded by cocon-nuts and @fher trees, andl which 

seemed the place of publie meeting of tiie village. 

Howses.—" The huta were by far the bst and neatest erections 
of the kind we had yet seen. Each one @@rupied a quadrangular 
They aix Lo eight. feet wide, and from fin to fifteen feet long. 
had gable-shaped routs, eight. feel igh i in the centre, and 
sloping on each side nenrly to the grogmd. The frame of the 
house was inde of bamboo, and thick fy covered or thatched 
with yrass andl palm-leaves ; the front ald back walls were also 
made of small bamboo sticks, upright and fastened close 
together, the front wall having n «mall B iangular openings for a 
door, over which hung loose strips 4M palin leaf. The door 
looked into a little courtyard of about fen feet square, in. front 
of the house, strongly fenced with stoyft posts and stakes, inter- 
laced with palm leaves and young bey оов, and accessible only 
by a very narrow opening between ftwo of the strongest posts, 
In this courtyard was the cooking Aire. The different huts and 
fences were rather irregularly flisposed, bat placed closely 
together, so aa to leave only патр winding passages between 
them. They occupied a space Mity or sixty yards long, by ten 
or fifteen broad. Behind them fwas the open place of meeting, 
on the other side of which, against an old tree, wns a semi- 
circular pile or wall of dugo oufes skulls about three feet high, 
f | many o[.which were quite freéh, but. others rotting with age; 
in the middle of this was a gonical heap of turtles’ skulls in н 
* similar state. There must @together have been some hundreds 
of skulls of each kind of Fir 
* When they had condiffted us into this open space, several 
of them seated themselves on small well-tade mats, like those 
used by the Malay nations; and two or three went and. brought 
a large roll of matting, at least twelve feet by six, which they 
spread for us to sit down on. These really well-made fabrics 
really surprised us sfter being accustomed to the non-mann- 
E Australiar!, They then brought ns voung cocoa-nuta, 
tortoise shell, and ornaments, and a great barter commenced. 
They gave us cocoa-nut water, without waiting to receive 
anything p it, but for the other things they would only accept 
tobacci* and iron ирин, paying no regard to cur beads and 
wudy bandkgsclucfs. Tur ee us two small bananas or 
| see the trees on which they grew. 
Беку сохі and myself to stroll about the 
ну ‘bartered with the s crew, 
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aly hidden themselves, 
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teen im thakecuniry." [Î sinepect his: houidi 


“Tt was like a Malay Qouse, unfinished, or one of their own 


spots which seemed to have been partially cleared 
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1 
‘House on pilea—* Ad the south end of the huts we came to a + 
building much superio 10, and different from any of the rest. fà 


smaller huts raised on|posts to a height of six or seven feet. @ 
The point of the gable was at least fifteon feet from the ground, 
the mool being supporte! at each end by two stout posts, abrit 
a yard apart, having thẹir topa ornamented. by carved grotesque 
faces, puinted red, white and black, with much carving and 
painting below. The офот рагі, ог ground floor of this building, 
wus open ull round, exdept at one end, where a broad, ruilely- 
constructed staircase lefi to a platform, from which went the 
entrance to the wpper stprey ; this was floored with stout sticks, 
and at this end covered @ith mats; this part was also partitioned 
off. from the other by a bamboo screen.: Under the roof hung: 
old eocoa-nuts, green bpughs, and other similar things, but 
nothing to give a decidi l clue to the object of the building, 
Whether this was. their temple, their place for depositing the 
dead, or a chief's house, we could not make out We, however, 
saw по appearance | Ё y chief, or of one man exercising 
anthority among them, neither could we discover any traces of 
religions belief or observance. 

Water-holes and Gardena —" We now struck off for a walk 
across the island, one of the natives coming with ns as a guide. 
Many narrow paths crossed in all directions, among shrubs and 
bushes, some of which resembled lanrels and myrtles, in their 
leaves and modeof growth. Groves of lofty forest trees occurred 
here and there, with matted creepers and thick jangle Several 
tmiling briars, with thorns like the European bramble, were | 
observed; and, in short, the whole vegetation had a totally — — 
different aspect from that of Austria and a much greater re- e. 
semblance to that of. Europe or Asid Our native condneted us Tn 
to some water-holes, which he seemd'! to think were the object | 
of our search. . . These water-hols were large irregular ex- A 
cavations in the sand, fully ten feet deep, and near the middle = 
of the ilani At the bottom of each. excavation was a little | | 
hole eontaining & few inches of fresh’ water, carefully covered 
from the sun by sticks and lumps of wood. We passed aeveral 

| and under- | 
one some cultivation, in which were long kidney bean-bke _ 
plants climbing up sticks. We afterwards discovered! the 
' ketai ' planta, a kind of yam " (Jukes I, pp. 160-163). = 























т © This house resembled the smaller hockea wand танія ваг іо New G 
and it may have been erecteil miserly in ПИЙ E Those tha ialantlets | | 
| wi The mrrbai mud, отор TAP 







house—AG.L.} (Footnote on p. HEY 
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4 | Tt was here that Jukes first saw the bamboo pipe; his deserip- 
tion has already been given. | 
| | 

T Moa on Ir. 
4 The Island and iis Fnhabitants.—The island known on the 


charts as Banks Island ia situated twenty miles north of Thurs- 
day Island and north of the Torres Reefs; it is compuratively 
- . large and fine, the eastern side i& very hilly. the highest 
| eminence being 1,510 feet in height. This hill and the district 
- immediately around it is known by the natives os Moa, the 
western low-lying portion of the island, inelading the village on 
the norih shore, bem called It As the former name is in more 
general use [ shall always refer to the island as Mon, and not 
attempt to distinguish between the two districts, 
I should imagine that parts of the islnnd are fairly fertile, and 
bamboos of large size grow in parts of the islind, 
There is à good deal of communication between Muralug and 
е Моа. The dialect is the same in both islands, as the, people 
< ‘trade and intermarry with each other. I found a Muralug man 
living at Moa “as his mother came frow there" We may 
therefore regaril Moa as being the most northerly of that group 
of islnnis which the Kauralaig inhabit. 
۶ The marriage customs were the same as in Muralug. 
za n Funeral Customs. —Dead bodies were placed on a light frame- 
c work supported on four posts (era); the head waa removed 
~~ and also the scaptile (bolab) алі Шах (нотација), These 


-— mre snid to have been put into a busket (wfua) The rest of the 
4 For mourning (bud) I was told the men painted themselves 
" red for five days for a friend, then painted themselves black and 


had a dance aud feast. 
—  JAMugw.—A "hi man” would raise the wind bw paintin: 
himself black à!l over and whirling a leaf ( (This Жї i 
SS bullrarer) Hé could also kill the wind," каїтатра 
р Te ms here Pobtained the fine model of a dugong, now in 
jritish Museum, which was formerly used as a charm to 
ugong to their destruction, 
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be made. Jf heis willing to proceed in Cat 


house and steals away before daybrei 
informa the girl's father that a manis sha 
The father communicates with, the gir 
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longest dingonal, ie, from Heath Point to Cape. Cornwall, runs 
approximately from north to south and is RE eleven nautical 
miles im length. The island is extremely hilly, the hills rising 
up more or less directly from the shore except in the north-east 
corner, where there is a flat mangrove swamp over two miles 
long and half a mile or so brood. The interior of the island 
is entirely hilly; the highest of the hills is only 761 feet in 
height, and allof them are covered with trees. There is one 
north and south valley, extending from the mangrove swamp to 
Port Lihou, which forms a natural highway werosa the island. 

Formerly the natives lived almost exclusively on the south 
side of the island at Port Lihou, but two or three years ayo the 
authorities at Thursday Island induced a permanent settlement 
to be made at Aiginisin, a bay at the northern extremity of the 
mangrove swamp. The inhabitants travel about a great deal 
during certain seasons in search of wild fruit; for instance, in 
the middle of September, 1888, there were only two families 
resident ot Aiginisin, whereas there were twenty-seven men 
stopping at Fort Lihou. А 

The only houses I saw which had the appearance: of being 
original were some which looked like a high pitehed roof resting 
on the ground, one end being more or less open. There were 
also two smiall “sketchy” huts on piles, which I believe were 
not intended for serious residences; probably they were mere 
sun-shelters. Brockett says of Wednesday Island (one of this 
group), * Their houses were not so neatly made as the huts in 
other parts of the Straits, and they were built in a different 
shape, somewhat resembling that of a tent" (p. 37)... 

Courtaip avd Marriage —Advances towards matrimony may 
be made by either sex. If a man likes a girl and she him, they 
do not tun away into the bush together, “ That not good;" Int 
the man goes to the girl's father and the latter saya, “ All right, 
you may have her.” So he takes her. Next day the friends of 
each side meet opposite one another and arrange what price has 










to be paid. A feast and dance then take place. + "vis 
“Tf a girl likes a man and gets no chance,” she makes a ring 
of string or gress large enough to ро оп Who лкт gud vives ittal 


a mutual friend to transmit to the fa NU T WE 5 
seizes the first opportunity and privateer 
man, who asks whom it is from and wher PS Y 









rendezvous in the bush and, not unnaturmifite ai 
tage of thesituation, Every night after ag 
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^ that her father wants to see him—* To see what sort of man he 
C > ix” The father then says, “ You like my daughter, she like you, 
т you may have her" The details are then arranged, 
| The SC HU of a girl varies, and payment is mode annually for 
i several years, if the bridegroom cannot pay up at first, Some 
i tio after the purchase is concluded, perhaps two or three years 
erwards, the father has to return presents to the value of the 
RA amount, or the return presents may be made at the 
same time, and are divided by the bridegroom among his people. 
Failure to do this was a not uncommon cause for quarrels, 








Ы and а шап has even been known to kill his father-in-law, 

ч The purchase money for a bride is here evidently modified 
+ into an exchange of presents. The man has often to borrow to 
. give to his father-in law; the return presents go to repay the 
E hridegroom's creditors. The return of presents on the father's 


mrt appears to be the result of u feeling thal a wife costs too 
much, and that the husband should not be impoverished. The 
sanction to the m has to be given by the father of the 
—-  - bride, but the bride's Í arranges what presents are to be 
К made and other details. If an exchange of sisters is made 
p забар TDD HR EEO TE reos 





| The i of wives varies according to circumstances, say, for 
ы DÊ two or three dibidibi—up to about ten, or a dugong 


spent, or something of equal exchange value. 
a vray (II, pp, 8-11) says, * Occasionally 
ry atrong ai attachment M courts ip, ies. it 
| the damsel is not betrothed, a. small present made to the father 
- 4s suffiient to procure his consent; at the Prince of Wales’ 
, иен Ао е тне о ийт ыы а - 
FE price for the hand of a ‘Indy fair,” and аге the articles mostly 
ES used for that purpose." 




















f a married ü Kowrarega [Prince 
ûf Wales" û v] ani Güdang [Car York? blacks, is a hard 
‘one. She has to procure nearly the food for herself and 
husband, except during the turtling season, and on other 
occasions when the men are astir If she fuils to return with a 
_ sufficiency of food, she is probably severely beaten—indeed the 
thost savage acts of cruelty are often inflicted upon the women 
| r the most trivial offence. Considering the degraded position 
assigned by the Australian savages to their women, it is not 
 Burprisng heir [e l'rince of Wales' Islanders should, by 
Amitatn Жс ghbours in this respect, afford а strong 











he inhabitants of Darnley and other islands of the 
Е m Torres Strait, who always appeared to me to treat 

j^ ^Ms with.much consideration and kindness, Several 
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instances of this kind of barbarity came under my own notiice, 
Piaqual, when spoken to about his wife, whom he had killed a 
fortnight before in a fit of pen avemed much amused at the 
idea of having g ar unborn child at the same time. 
One morning at Cape York, Paida fof the Guidang tribe] did not 
keep his appointment with me aa usual; on making enquiry, 1 
found that he had been squabbling with one of his wives a few 
minutes before, about some trifle, and had speared her through 
the hip and groin, On expressing my disapproval of what he 
had done, adding that white men never acted in that manuer, 
he turned it off by jocularly observing that although J had only 
one wife, ke had two, and could easily spare one of them. Аза 
further proof of the low condition of the women, I may state 
that it is upon them that the only restrictions in enting 
ticular sorta of food are imposed. 

Etiquette to Paventa-in-law.—" Among other pieces of etiquette 
to be practised after marriage among both the Kowraregas and 
the Gúdings, a man must carefully avoid speaking to or even 
mentioning the name of his mother-in-law, and his wife acts 
similarly with regard to her father-in-law. Thus the mother of 





a person called Niki—which means water—is obliged to eall 
water by another name ^ (p. 11) 

Parturition.—" According to Giom puberty in girls takes 
place from the tenth to the twelfth year, but few become 
mothers at a very carly àge. When parturition is abont to take 
a the woman retires to a little distance in the bush, and 

attended by an. experienced matron. Delivery is usually 
very easy, and the mother is almost always able on the fol- 
lowing day to attend to her usual occupations. The infant 
а laid upon a small soft mat which the mother has taken 
care to prepare beforehand, and which is used for no other 
purpose ' (p. 9). | 

I fauticide —" The population of Мота із Кері always 
ahout the same numerical standard by the small mimber of 
births, and the occasional practice of infanticide, Few women 
rear more than three children, and. besides, most of those born 
before marriage are doomed to be killed immediately after birth, 
anless the father—which 18 saldom the ease—is desirous af 


saving the child—if not, he gives the order marî ma iei. 


(throw it into the hole), and. it 15 buried. alive accordingly. 
Even of other infants some, esp ially females, are made . 
with in a similar manner when the mother is disine 
support it" (p. 11). t | 

Naming infanés.—" An infant js named immediately mi 
birth; und, on Muralug, these names for the last few ус 
have been chosen by a very old man name Сотто МИИ 
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hissani have a каш attached to them: thus, two people 
are named respectively Wa ada and Pasaei, signifying particn- 


lar tress, one woman is Kuki, or the rainy season, and 


her son Ras, or the driving cloud. Moet people have several 


names; for instance, old Guigwi was also calle Salgai, or the 


firesticks,; and Mra Thomson was addressed. as Késiien, or 

Tadmai, by her (adopted) relatives, but. as Gi(a)ora by all others " 
1, 12). 

VPE hood" Children are usually suckled for about two 


Ns - years, but are soon nhle, im a great measure, to procure their 


own food, especially shell fish, and when strme enough to use 
the stick employed in digging up roots, they ure supposed to be 
able to shift for themselves” (p. 137 

Nose piercing and Searification.— When the childis about afort- 
night old, the perforation in the septum of the nose is made by dril- 
ling it with asharp pointed piece of tortote-shell, but the raised 
artificial sears, regarded.as personal ornaments by the Austrilians 
and Torres Strait Islanders, are not mide until long afterwards, 
кнр to Gi'om, who states that among the Kowraregas tliis 

ification із purely voluntary; the patient is laid upon the 
aud held there, while the incisions are mode with a 
fe of glass by some old man famous for his skill in performing 
the operation. The chewed leaf of a certain plant is introduced 
into the wound to prevent the edges from tiniting, and a daub 






| owes clay is then placed over all, and kept there until the 
' elect has been 


. The principal scarifications 





g the women at Cape York and Muralug are in the form of 
e the hips, Among the men, however, there ir 
considerable variety " (pp. 12, 15). 
— JDress—" Not only at Cape a but throughout Torres Strait 
the males use no clothing or covering of any kind. At Cape York 
and the Prince of Wales’ Islands grown up females nsually wear 
a covering in front, consisting of a tuft of long grass or flag 
ا‎ lmno, or split ee aad leaves, either 
| loosely or passed between the lecs and tied to. another 
behind; over this a short petticoat of fine shreds of pandanus 
leaf, the ends worked into a waistband, is sometimes put on, 
iita by the young girls, and when about to e in 
This petticoat, varying only in the materials from 








- which it is made, is in general use among the feniales of all the 
| че ite except the Kowrarega, and much labour is 









А = р lane mats used as sails, also for sleeping 
а яте пине by the women from the 
pand SHE E. the cormtimcan basket irom the 
: Hand: BI set tho lerne fon. 
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A.C, Happow.—Tihy Ethaography of the 







рату returned, and when it became knowi that the of! man 
had been missing for several days, they were induced by hy бо 
suns to. search for him, and found the. body. horribly mutjfilated, 
with many spears stuck into it to show who had bein the 
murderers. This explained the fre, so another was lit ing reply 
to the challenge, ami at night œ party of Kowrareg JP in six 
canoes, containing all the men and lads of the (3*7. crossed 
over to the main [Endeavour Struit ia here abort mine miles 
wide]. They came upon a small camp of Yigeilea J who hud not 
been at: all concerned in the murder, and enticed ft of them to 
come out of the thicket, where he had eoncenled ( himself, by the 
offer of a fillet of a eassowary feathers for informi g tion regarding 
the real murderers, As soon as the man st oped ome, he was shot 
down with an arrow, hia head cut off, e d ршз 17 made after 
the rest. Towards morning their second camp ng place was 
discovered and surrounded, when three шеп, опе Woran, amd a 
a girl were butchered. The heads of the victims wept? cut off with 
the Ati, or bamboo knife, and secured by the аги , ОТ came loop, 
both of which are carried shang on the back by they Torres Strait 
_ landers and the New Guinea men of the adjacent Shores, when 


























on à marauding excursion ; these Papuans prese pe the skulls 


of their enemies as trophies, while the Australian tribes гои 
mutilate the bodies of the slain, and leave them whet? they fall 
The Кем returned to their island with murs" setae 
announcing their approach by great shouting anc blowing on 
concha. "he iy satin Eas on an EEG [d partially 
cooked, when the eyes were абгитреп out amd eaten | with portions 
of flesh cut from the cheek; only those, however, Pho had been 
present at the murder were allowed to partak Of this; the 
morsel was supposed to make them meore brave. $ A dance was 
then commenced, during which the heads were kicked along the 
ground, and the savage excitement of the ff'dsncers almost 
amounted to frenzy. The skulls were ultimately hung up on 
two eross sticks near the camp, and sllowed J fo remain there 
undisturbed" (Macgillivray П, рр, 4—7). | 
. In Part I, I have given an account of a we 
formed in Muralug. | 
Various. Superstitions. —" Among many suf 
the Prince of Wales’ Islanders, they are mne 
SEATS, believing them t be ghosts. which in t | 
young ones of their own kind. After agit 
$ violent gestures with the hands nml arms ; iM! * Jout eracks, thev- 
imagine that someone is speaking of them g E img them well 


in the direction in which һе аттан рос 
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attaching one end of a string to the ме while the other 
is held in the mouth of a second person, wlio searifies his own 
— gums at the same time until they bleed, which is supposed to 
indheate that the ' bad blood " р from the sick to the 

—- eund person " (Macgillivruy 1I, p, 31). 
€ * In like manner [to the custom of changing the name of an 
nw es should a parent-in-law have the same nume], as the names 
c — efthe dend are never mentioned without great reluctance во, 
after the death of a man named Us, or quartz, that stone had 
> its name changed into nattem tre, or the thing which is a name- 
` ° sake, although the original will gradually return to common use " 





(Le. IL, p. 11). t 


e AMaric.—AÀ aorcery-man, or " big man who savvy," who wanted 
ү, to mise a wind would cut out a piece af wood shaped like a tones, 
Ё but made very thin, "like a leaf;" this was attached to a long 

piece of string and Whirled round. The vibrations together with 





—— khe revolutions were g ra’ pid that the instrument was invisible. |. - 
$ If more wind was required the man climbed to the top of a tree 
A and performed there. | 
A The same man could also make the sea advance upon the land ` 

_ by taking a. block of coral from the edge of the reef and putting 


it-under a tree. The water would then in due time come up to 


—. that tree: he could also cause it to retire to its normal level, 

Funeral Customs,—Jukes and Maegillivroy have given us the 
allowing accounts of a Muralng grave 

cM Delo бишне of the | а Part Lihou), 
pund a singular native tomb, quite recent. 
реа. 
out, swept quite e От seveml y in 
width. The mound was of a quadrangular form, eight feet long, 
four feet wide, and three feet high. A stout post stood upright 
at each comer, and the sides жете. ornamented by rows of the 
riba of the dugong p wed regularly along them. Between the 
two posts near in ons Mack had been inserted, orna- 
mented with ан om] streamers of grass, and fastened to the 
post by other cross sticks similarly ornamented. On eich post 
was either a large shell or the skull ofa dogong, and on the grave 
were several other dugongs’ skulls and shells of the Nautilus 
pompéiling. All these, as well as the posts, were ameared with 
red ochre. We were careful not to disturb or leave any other 
which i: S premii tban our foot-prints in the sand around, 
vhich it would five given us too much trouble to erase " (Jukes 


JA" WI > Ij d of a family diea at Muralug, the body is laid 
- ien -stieks raised a foot from the 
| г згч, tto rok A small hut is raised close by, and 
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| ¢ York, the word used at cach place to signify a whith tan 
^ adeo means a ghost. Frequently when tho children were teasing 
4 Gfom they would be gravely reproved by some elderly person 
S; oc hem to leave her E Un thing! ac is nothing, only 
ha Et gur feri longi, aia markai)" fp. 29) 
дел vray was slightly misinformed pterks ife ci 
signifies a dead man or corpse: e dando ot aan roig o 
© spirit or ghost is mart. The meri of dead. men went to us 
) an island to leowar, ee een 
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_ 447 Anthropologien! Miscelimnen. 


of a short course of lectures, one on each of the principal branches 

of the science, would be a service that would be appreciated by 

many persons who have come to. look upon anthropology, not as it 

used to be, a tabooed and forbidden anbi t, but as what it really 

is, in n respects, the most comprehensive and attractive of 
Ü aa 





К mele: proper study of mankind.” These lectures might 
| be delivered either bef " 


ore local institutions; or to parties of private 
L — siudents in drawing rooms nnd elsewhere. i 

x The following Course of Lectures has been arranged for :— 

` Lecture 1—** Physical Anthropology."— By Dn. Gansox, 


Lecture [L—* The Geoldgical History of Man."—BRy F, W. 
io Корсен, 


E^ Lecture HI.—* Pre- Historic and Non-Historic Dwellings, 
Tombs, and Monuments."—By A. bh. Lewis. | 
B Lecture IV — * Tho Development of the Arts of Life."—By 
Некит Baroun. 5 
Lecture V.—*“ Social Institutions." —Hy E. W. Bianzook. | 
Lecture VIL—* Anthropometry.” —By G. W. Bioxast B 





The Asristani- Secretary of the Anthropological Institute, 3, Hanover 
Square, W., is prepared to arrange for. the. delivery of these. Lecántes 
al places within convenient distance of London. Tho Fea for the 
Courso i Fifteen Quinsa. | 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ing held at the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, 
by inition E 


riptive м the Natives of 
ir ann in the Journal. 
паша were present while the 


Pela A Н. Калк Баси Mr. E. W. BRABROOR 

seconded ja vote of thanks to M. Le Maitre, who had allowed the 

ers of the Anthropological Institute to inspect the group 
M Den o Ue i del Fuego; as 

as Chairman of the Aquarium, and to 


Y hia c «irector a Tor having pons the members free admission to 
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On Fiug-MakisG їн Nonum BogsEo. 
EERTE сш EGS, М.А Т. 


I oe) : 


Ru: notes do not describe any new method of 
а iming. fire, but they are offered as exact aceounts of the 
| pases now in usesani I believe such accounts are as rure as 
TR "they. are wseful Moreover the rapid spread of matches із 


Ч ily replacing the aboriginal methods even among the tribes: 
7 E the interior of Borneo, who get them from Chinese and Malay 


_ trade EE 5. 
E ‘The apparatus sent herewith was all made by my own Dyaks 
E, ^or = and the photographs which accompany the 
| paper are of the mane faxes by my wife, I have seen each 
proin used snceessfu y by my men, and more or less unsuc- 
efully by myself. In the forest I have more thun once been 

ses] |, abont dinner-time, to the fire-drilL 

ET. The o aphy of the Dyak words is рене: The infor- 
p mna АШ ы covery vium in the Malay anguage, and I have 
may he enote a curions expression showing the Malays still 
s lire às an imp lerable. A man will my 2 


EC isi н, td bull Moab. dpi. 
| Wood this bed, not will. erile Üre. 


Leo Ti E ШАА iy noticeable ns showing they believe the fire 
L madri the wool. Asa Malay elegantly expressed it — 


Ini bayo ada api cidalam, seperti: bien! mau, ` 
"the woot hus fire Ж jistan a boil [hns] watter: 


ED Foe Syringe (Pl. XI, fig 1) 
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446 8. B. J. SkggTOULX.— On Fire-Making in North Borneo, 





Why the word jest is used seems difficult to explain, as ne iron 
-enters "info ita construction. I can only suggest it may be ät 
_ nbbreviatiot of ukol besi, а hammer," literally * an iron-striker,” 

in which case the nome would signify “ tin-fire- hammer.” In 
_ eommon discourse the machine is simply called dea api. Todo 
not think the apparatus was ever made of iron, as the Ln 
nut cast hollow t. ngs jn iron, nor de I think esi can bea | Dyak و‎ 
word with a meaning unknown to me. = 

The ea is by no means commonly known, and T°. 
asked many Dyaks! before I found any who eoull make, or 
even describe one. Finally some Kulakas helped me and made. 
the specimens described. The Kalakas come from the west of - 
Sarawak; the tribes in order going west from Sarawak being | 


b. af 
ت اوسا که‎ N жо 


e ta 


А | 


м. 
my 
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the Batang Lupa, Seribas, Kulaka, Batang Hejang. М 
The parts ofa fire-syringe à are named as follows :— 4 
English. s < Гуа ~ Malay. 3 
Cylinder, Rangka Timah. . 
Piston. Tima Malayang or Alu р 
Tinder. .. Umbut. Lulup. " Y 
“Tinder box: — Surong-besi-api, SAR Be Dee E 
Cleaning stick. Rotam. Боёп. AE 
Bangka,” tin” is probably from Banea. | Dr: 


Таган is the name of tlie wood. used, 
Melasasg is anything used to pound with; thus the pestle usel = 
for pounding padi is called milryang. ing 
Alu ia a “pestle” or “ pounding stick,” EN 
Cimnbud is simply -“ tinder.” | 
Tutup, or lulut, aleo signifies * tinder,” and appear to bé con- —— 
nected with luk, "in atoma,” Y 
T O Serong signifies literally a " sheath " or “covering.” Thus the? 
7 trpical A dress, the sarong, ia really sarong bin, оо 
A sarong,” stockings are serong kaki, “foot sarongs,” n 
sheath is amromg parong, or 0; kris, and Bu оп. it й 
Ж boti Dyak and Malay. RS 
Тетуки means literally “a place where- anything i is don vet | 
kept.” Thus a bed i$ tempat’ tudor, * sleeping-place;" 
wüter-ensk is témpat mper," water-place," and. they € led 
my butterlly-nef tentpat kowpa konp, „нер ea 15 
Rotan is, of course, what we call " mttan,” ! | 
. mnd Бобатічі'в саата 70 
Tio Cylinder Sa mae ob 
опе of tin, [Bend is (ima 
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акта 
T di is east im a bamboo moull, somewhat na lead pipes are, I 
believe, cast. The mould is a thin piece of bamboo, split length- 


* 


> 
— wise, on the interior of which the ornamental bands, &c., are 
| ducised. (РІ, ХІ, ба. 2.) н Wir heres 
A piece of flat wood, plank by | reference, has a hole made in 
Е dt the size of the bore. Through this hole a rotan is pushed, | 
| which also passes through a lump of clay tempered with sand 
stock on the upper surface of the plank. The rotan. projects 
beyond the clay to a distance somewliat greater than the length 
ofthe cylinder, | | i | 
‘The mould, bound together with split rotan, is placed centrally 
E and vertically over the projecting. rotan, thus forming a box 
— elosed below with clay, open at the top, and having a rotan in 
і the centré. Into this the molten metal is poured. When соо} 
the rotan is withdrawn, the mould open, and the cylinder ts 
түр yod mould will make three or four castings, but, 
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` The mensuren 


| Length, 34 inches; width, 4 inch; bore, 8 inch. 
- ‘This is. an average size ; larger ones do not work well, smaller 
- emes are of no tar | | ч 
‘The ornamentation consists essentially of a double mised 
moulding nbout a quarter of an inch from thè top and bottom, 
with sometimes a chevron moulding "збе а the upper 
pair of mouldings, Of course the details vary with the taste 
and skill of the maker, but I can only describe what I have 
The upper mouldings are useful as well as ornamental, the 
‘between them keeping the cord from slipping which 
ac es the other pieces of üpparitus. — RN UM due 
LC The Piston (Pi, XI, fig. 1, b) i» made of any hard wood, | 
- etindrieal, lins « knob at the top, and. is packed at the bottem — 
for an inch with cloth to render the apparatus air tight. The. . 
end is Slightly hollowed for the reception of the tinder, 
Le m that кеша best is Diog et the external ` 
T eoveritg of. the stem o a low palm, called by the Dyaks артар, 
» The basis api shows the name is due to the use made ol the 
fluffy moterial which forms the tinder. T have only found this 
P palm growing on the banks of mountain streams far in the 
interior. Tt grows about 30 feet high with the habit of asago _ 
palino—clumpy.’ The leaves are about 15 feet lmg, the leaflets ` 
hape with the apex towards the leaf- 2 
Hr | ghly eharacter- 7 
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The stem is covered with a brown flocculent muss, quite soft. 3 
7 — This is seraped aff and forms the best tinder. (PL XI, fig. 3.) - 
(00 The Tinder-bor i5 a joint of. bamboo about. an inch thick amd - 
two to three inches long, It is ornamented according to T: 
taste and skill of the owner in leisure moments, 

The Cleating-stick is simply a piece of rotan, and this and - 
the tinder-box are attached: to the syringe hy. threads, 

To use the syringe a small piece of tinder is placed in the | 
hollowed end of the piston, which is inserted in the mouth of | 
the cylinder. Holding the cylinder in the left hand the knob | 
of the piston is smartly struck with the open right hand, with. —. 
sufficient force to drive the piston home The piston 18 2 
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T instantly and quickly w haw, and the tinder is seen tobe- M 
i alight! Gently breathing on the spark it ب‎ fresh tinder (9 
| is applied, which catches firo immediate y; more blowing М 
X increases the fire, and first scraped wood and then small sticks > 
2 — catch alight, and a fire i я produced. DEC S3 
M Tt looks very easy; but I never succeeds ugh my = 

Mr. E. F. Shor did, The piston soon gets -— eril د‎ 


Б.‏ أ 


the packing is not attended o. 


AIII—Fire Drill... (Pl. XI, fig. 4.) T 

This well-known methnd of fire-making is common to all 
the natives in this part of Borneo, Malays, Dyaks, Dusuns; 
Bajows, Caguyaus, Sulus, Muruts, Cagayau sulus, Bums, de; 
bat it is getting rare to find a yoning man who knows how to | 
work it, though they soon learn. 

Only three kinds of wood are used as drills in this part of 
Borneo, none of. which, unfortunately, have I yet been able to 
identify by fowers or fruit. In all cases the wood is light; + 
even-grained, soft and friable. The commonest ia a small rapid- 
Canya tree with huge rhubarb-like leaves, It is called by the | 
©, — Cagayau-sulus ladang? ma is the tree from whose wood ithe 7 

» s Japanese make shoc-soles lt starts up = Pane! ме the 
| forest i із felled, and grow ur His 
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E either omitted or not applicable to the Australian — m 


The ‘drill da) is a round stick about a foot long, мр from 
a iue to an eighth of an inch. The thicker end is slightly 


~ m : 
^ The fire- wood (b), ‘as the other piece may be called, since from 
it the Bre is o btamed, is of the same white ladanj wood, about Ж 
1 14 x 075 x 0:25 inches, roughly squared oti all faces, This must -A 
Een A 
"The first operation is to cut a notch or groove down the side, 

for thé dust to full through This is not mentioned by Captain 
Cook, but is always done, and indeed is necessary, û4 the dust 
ү } which falls in a little heap on the ground below the hot drill, 





would otherwise accumulate round the drill on the top of the 

| oed and be acarcely heated, ۱ 

' ЕН кик sits on the ground and holds the fire-wood steady. - 
feet. Then taking the thin end of the drill between 























de dm of his outstretched hands he plants the rounded thick 
—emd a little on. one side of the centre of the fire-wood towards 
the groove, applying considerable pressure. 

He then works hia hands backwards and forwards, keeping 
np the pressure, and movin; the hands steadily downwards. 
Arrived at the bottom the LR Ms 4 vp spiis ünd the M 
| epeated. During the upward motion of the hands the — 

A. At first the motion is slow, about one remove per 
mi. The friction begins to wear a hollow in the fire-wood, 
and Tah dit falls dawn the groove ina litle heap 
I art joo be in i condition, the dust, S ish is the 
“tinder, begins to smoke in about twelve strokes (Le, twelve 
© removes of the hand upwards). ‘The motion then becomes. 
- gradually quicker and quicker till it is very fost, and I have 
often seen fire in a hundred strokes within n minute. The | 
Е st two minutes, but jt may be five or ten if the | 
— wood be damp, of bad quality, or the operator unskilful. = 
As soon as fire is got the spark is j tly blown, and the 
© Plowing tinder fed with shaved wood | a flame is obtained, С 
А. blowing being continued all the time. | 
"The drill wears but little, and becomes hard and charred at | 
sy be end. The fire-wood is nsually bored about half-way through 
Г E a re fire + is а. TAN ваше : bole can sometimes be used twice 
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IV.—The Fire-saw. (PL XI, fig. 5.) - 


[ This was a favourite method of fire-making by Pandeka, 
- a Cagayau-sulu, and is quick and effective. There: are twi 
| varieties of fire-caw, but in both the apparatus is alike and. 

simple. 
| а the first method two pieces ot dry bamboo ae taken, one 
_ of which may be called the saw, the other the ho | 
The saw isa piece bak from a а bamboo about 9 inches — - 
long and one and a half inches wide. In the centre of tbe 
ontside a fine notch is eut across e suw deep enough to just | 
= cut through the central part. The outside is then scraped into — 
| fine shavings which are put over the hole for tinder, A few = 
- larger shreds are roughly torn up from the inside, but not dis— — 
connected from the bamboo, and are bent over the tinder tohold — 
it in place. = 
The horse is a similar piece of bamboo, somewhat longer than i 
the saw, nnd having one edge sharpened, . 
To use it the operator sits on the ground, fixes the boris: ОП 






































firmly in front of and sloping from him, and takes the sawin 
both hands, curved side down, tinder uppermost, one hand nt — —— 

ow xe he places th ch the sl Д 
Applying strong pressure he placea the noteh on the sharp — 

E ats ot the horse, and steadily works the saw to and from him. и 


In about ten strokes the tinder begins to smoke, the sawing 
7 becomes more and more rapid and finally verv fast, and the P. 
- tnderisaclow, Lifting the saw he blows through the hole from: 1 
the curved side on to the tinder, which is soon all amouldering, = 
T and fire is cot in the usual way, The wal time is under w - 
T minutė. I have seen the operation completed in sixty strokes. c 
This ts the common method 1 in Cagaynau-sulu. ` 4 
T The second method, in ж in Sula and the native states, А 
P Perak, Selangore, &c., is simply a reversal of the process The _ 
- sharp-edzed bamboo becomes thé saw, the tinder-besrinz bamboo — 
| the horse. The tinder-laden bamboo is fixed curved side upper= 0) 
_ most, and the sharp-elged bamboo worked in the noteh with m- 
2 saw-like motion, It is equally effective with the other method, 
pura inis nnt a зо тарій, asa greater pressure can be gon 
with bic ту. ole. Л 
P. Bah a Saw e Mut Ears become charred. — The sharp 
guo n vore down into & curve, and the notch in the û 
eepened in pah кро 
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ne by striking ag fire with n bit. of broken crockery 
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“He holds a long bamboo nearly upright, and taking a little о 
the setaped inside of bamboo in the tallow: of his hand, and the ~ 9 
erock between finger nnd thumb, he strikes a spark from the — 23 

ices coating of the bamboo by one free stroke of the arm. EM 
н requires a wood hard, seasoned boo to work well 





Description of Plate XI. 

voe uy fire-making in North Borneo; collected by Mr. 
T Tee resented’ to the Anthropological Museum of 
the ueni 0 Oxford. 

"Fig. 1. Fir-syringe, ot besi api, complete with appendages, 
~ æ Cylinder with piston; b. Piston, removed from 

cylinder; e Tinder-box; d. Cleaning stick. 

Fe. 2 Half of the ‘hamboo-mould, in which the cylinder of the 


fire-syringe is cast. 
Fi ig. 3. Piece of apiang wood, from which the tinder is made. 


¥ic. 4 Fire drill. a Drill; b. Firewood. , 
Fig. 5. Fire-suw with horse. | 

‘The paper was accompanied Бу а series of photographs taken 
EX, Mrs. P Skertehly, showing- the methods of obtaining fire frum 
instruments described « above. 





Disctestos, 











Pet A. C. Нох pointed out that the slot ent in the drill-hole, 4 3 
referred to by Mr. Skertchly, was not made by the Torres Straits ШШ 
‘[slnnders nor m the natives of Queensland, and is therefore not. he 
Dt to the process, In North Queenalund a short sheath is (2 
made of bark, speared with becswax and ornamented with red seeda 
the yellow akin of an orchid, in order to protect the ends of 3 
the fire ieks from damp. In the ease of the two fire-sticks being- -i 
e of the same kind of wood, n difference in hardnexs would be | 
‘obtained by the grain of the wood in the one pieee being ni right 
T. йм it of the other. . 
BUS Mr. А. L. Lawis, relerring to the survival of ancient ‘modes of | 
OSs producing uting fire, remarked that he had a tinder box, flint, and -— 
‘steel, which were used up to 1870 by an old man in Eppin Forest, — 
Э T who resolutely: declined te allow any matches to enter his house. 


LN Dr.J. Ran, on being naked by the Chairman to give some — 

the mode of getting Ere em loyed in use among the Eskimos, 
(wo he had seen used. The first of these | 

| г. wnd consisted of a small bundle of grass d 

‘a nest, shout threo inches in diameter, the | 

foi ns | y—the outside pt на таз h and d 

E ums My eno uec and | ца it @ 1 he 4 
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E0459 — Dr H. Епхк.—0Оп а Safe Conelusion concerning 
m contr, where some wild cotton war added, and nl») some ача m" 
les of decayed wood. By striking two pieces of iron | 29 
e ‘over this, the sparks: ignited the finer parts. . He supplied к D. 
É people with some ordinary matches, also with some old. | 
| fashioned water-ticht tinder boxes filled with burnt ae Mint and. 

stoel, and brimstone matches, nsed still very much by the Hrdaon's 
Нау ‘Company's Voyngeurs whilst travelling either in winter or 
summer, oth to light their pipes or a fire. The other form of üre 

producer obtained on Wollaston Land, und consisted of a pieceaf very 
mugh оса willow or poplar eight inches long and two inches. in 
> diameter, The drill in this apparatus is fourteen inches long, five-. 
— — eighths of an тре ат in diameter at one end, a quarter of an inch atthe | — 
_ other or upper end, which fits into a stone socket, fitted Into a | 
> wooden mouth-piece to make it more easily heldin theteeth—a strong 
thong of stout seal akin completes the apparatus, In use, the piece 
ol two-inch dinmeter ia held between the knees, the mouth-piece is— | | 
— firmly. held in the tenth, the thickest end of the drill placed in. е 





































D one of the grooves, if it i» n new piece of wood not previously nsed, 125 
T. pin if viously nsed into a bole already worn out; then the small. “96 
| end tho drill is placed i in the socket of the month, and the drill . „= 
Ж is sek in rapid motion by the skin thong which has been placed | ө] 
round it, and worked with both hands. ‘> 2 
M Mr. E. Brnwetr exhibited and deseribed several fire-syringes — — WA 
in illnstration of Mr. Skertehly's descriptions. at 
Mr. R. FurrcukrT sent for exhibition some full-sized EHA = | 


LZ of fire syringes whieh he had made during the last voyage of 
a | the late Lady Brassey in the Sunberm. 
3 

















The Secretary read the following Paper :— 


7 On a Save CONCLUSION concerning the ORIGIN of the Eskimo, | P 
which can Ww drawn from the designation of certain objects 4 in M" N 
their language. By Dr: H. RISE, of Copenhagen. | 


a 
а 


in an earlier paper in the Anthropological Institute's 
| Journal," 1 Пате ғ voured to give a summary of the Eskimo Un 
Чат nune nod the lal relation of its dinlects in general. D da 
prosecuting the same linguistic study I have been lel to’a 7 | 
роҳе jon concerning the different theories on fha ocn наа 
Eskimo which I suppose may at least serve to restrict. 1 
am m Der er of possibiliti tht tis obscure field # ro Ш 
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E the Origin of the Eskimo. 453 13 D 
^ ` to our imagination, and in this way to simplify the investiga- 
— . tion. In regard to the enidle of the Eskimo race we have | 
t before all to discern between. their original home and the | Е 
country in which they have developed their present culture, TEE 
EC. whieh o characterised by their e of procuring means — 
of subsistence in Arctic Regions where no other nation cam live, — 
_ We will contine ourselves to the lutter, the Eskimo culturc-home, 2 
and our principal scope will be that of pointing out one or two: 
necessary conditions for guessing the site of this home, It is a 
well known that the regions al our disposal for these considera- ШШШ 
к tions are of enormous extent, comprising the continental senboard -— 
` mund the islands of America beyond a line varying between 56" 
and 60° N.L, including Greenland and. the extreme north-~ į 





> eastern corner of Siberia. This territory waa occupied by the 
| -= Eskimo ns ita only inhabitants before their modern contact with 
E. the European race. We divide them into Eastern and Western, ~ © 
ге ракеце царе Bathurst in about the middle of the const- 

-. Jine from Hudson's Bay to Bering’s Strait. The Eastern Eskimo © 
—  pmprise the Labradorinns, the Greenlanders, and the Central ЖШ 
Ж Tribes: the Western embrace the inhabitants of the shores 7 
‘about the estuaries ol the Mackenzie River, and those of the - 
"o extreme West including the Asiatic Eskimo. | However, with 
regard to the question as to what pert of the coast the first 12 
b ` Eskimo settlers алтіуей, Greenland and the most northern | — 






islands nmast of course be exempted. Consequently the Eskimo M 
— ^ emlture-hemne has to be. sought for between the extreme south- Ж 

eastern point of Labrador and somewhere on the Siberian coast ШШ 
— dn the vicinity of Bering’s Strait. The conditions, above alluded | 
Ы o, thnt have to be observed in prosecuting our reseurch upon 7) 
C this extensive line, are m the first place, (hat oniy one such | 
| eultwre-home can hare existed, and secondly, that even this one |) 
Gest have hada relatively small extent, It must be considered 5 


Е 


E. impossible that the settlers should have arrived in twò or moraii 












detachments at the Arctic or sub-Aretie sea-const, and. there) 
^'^ developed their Eskimo culture independently of each other | 
T. -Certainly there are several reasons for believing that after the Е 
Т diapersion of the first settlers had begun, new emigrants from. 
2 D tlie interior joined. these pioneers even in places distant from the 7 
^ eulture-home, bnt. iu this ease they wholly adopted the habita X 
E. Ds io the * relatively small. extent " of the " home,” this has ton 
Оле ао ан small, judged by an Eskimo seal of distances m 









ee r their establishments: the settlers must haye been ablê 






degree of mutual intercourse. | 
read tribes, jis 





NS uniformity alone of the 


- Whe extraordinary u | 
nents, a wd weapons common to all the widely & 
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| suggestive of one common origin, However, it might be 

objected that this uniformity.was a natural consequence. of the 

auses that have given rise. to the inventions being almost. the 

Lowune everywhere, lemving but little chance for variation, I 

| therefore resorted to the testimonies preserved in the language. - 

L- Jn settling on the border of. the ocean and adopting an^ altered 
mode of life the mno comera musi hare heen obliged to form a 

Qo mumber of mew words designating. partly the natural objects, 

> especially the animals which for the first time they met with 

here, partly the contrivances which the strugele for existence — 

- had driven them to produce. Scanning the whole series of such 

_ objecta there could be no doubt as to which of them should be 

- preferred as Lhe most important, [t is well known that seals 

- und whales afford almost all the means by which the Eskimo are 

| able to seeure themselves а comfortable life, and thot their art 

> of catching them has attracted the admiration even of the | 

| civilised world. ў. К 

i The new words which hid to he created could be formed 

© partly out of the already existing stem-wonls by derivation, ШП 

T partly by inventing new rudical& — 1t ia evident that in our 

Lanvestipation lere by far the most stress must be Inid on the — | — 
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шет. A selection of the most important words of the said a 

> kind was easily extracted from the Greenland and the Labrador P 
P dictionaries, but. the question was how to find the counterparts x 
Lan the much poorer vocabularies of the other dialect& The — ~ 

r porn was that of instituting a comparison between the words | 
© by which the same objects are designated in the dialects east a 







Коши west of Cape Bathurst, ascertaining how far identity or - 
Lsinilnrity could be discovered, I picked out 36 words relating bo, 
" seals and whales aud their capture They were identical nthe — 
> language east and west of Cape Bathurst, and are with few 7 
| exceptions found in. the yoeabularies even of the extreme west; 
about two-thirds of them wre clussed as stem-words inthe Green- 

) land dictionary, They аге as followa:— ` 























3. The spotted seal, gqesiging (Phoca vitulina), I 
> 2. The fionl seal, cid (Phoca. hispida). | 4 
E do olimale£figgag — 5 —— | 

= The sesh" tuk وا‎ barbata). 

A BSaddlebaek seal, qoiroli: (Phoca qranl dice 
- & Walrus, dreg. on C ye } 
[+ | ўв inet ТЕ arfog. f. 
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11. Walrus and пага! баз, буу. 
— 32. Whal ту. - 

33. Edible wh leskin, mátak. i 
.14 A seal'a breathing-hole in the ice, upto. 
15. The open иан, (* Women's boat "), uwmiag. 
16. One-bladed paddle, апу. 

37. Mit sapin 
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^. 18. Sail, tingerdium 
1979: Kayak, gj ; 
- 20. de. side th, siderneq, apamak. 


— 21, do trib, tigpik 
des 4 e мша, 


) 2% joce, marik, 
| I" cuddle онеш, peutik. 
E oH Shaft pee large. harpoon, also the harpoon itself, 


wae 

a - 26. Flexible part of this: shaft, imag. 

E 27. A bone-cover on the shaft, giltey. 

. :38. The loose E fiin, I 

5-29. The actiou -of. throwing and hitting with the harpoon, ^ 

-o mauligpog. ' 
—  - Bi. Thiowing stick, огам, 

E SE A peg for eet on the harpoon, баи, 

ІІ. БА. Су ine, айну. 

ыз дас фо, ‘bladder, aratan. 

E -- pear or kuife for stabbing, qapût. 

х tilder arrow, eleg. ic 

735. Bird. arrow, тїш], т 


s list indeed exhibits a more complete selection of the | 
it words concerning the marine mammalia and their 
i perde e might have been expected from the scanty linguistic | 
aources of the Weat, If now, instead of some among them that 
already may have been used in an earlier home (c.9., Nos. 16, 29. | 
34), we would add objects from other domains, but also more | 
7. or less cloaely bound up with the idea of a sea-coast, ns £p, — 
y salt water, ebb and flood, the polar bear, sea birds, and other 7 
М animals, similarity or absolute identity might be pointed out hà 2 
the same way. But the above selection, | suppese, will suifice — 
for. our present considerationis ; = number of words widely 2 
exceeds whut might be sary for proving a common origin, _ 
oà nd eluting the possibility Pe an accidental likeness or an 
- Invention na û on the sen-coast men sufficient oppor 
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Сб ран. Kixk.—On a Safe Conclusion concerning 
‘or less probability. In the paper quoted above, T have sup- d 
© grested that the eulture-home in question oceupied the mouth of | 

> ‘a river or of several rivers, and that in the course of time it) — 7 

> ‘would receive settlers from the interior, while on the other hand - " 
| emigrants successively spread from this home over the Aretio 4 

D resins. Ina small volume on “The Eskimo Tribes,” published —— 3 


П 
E 4 
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Геп OLE. | 
> in 1887; and chiefly dealing with linguistic questions, І have- -7 
T tried to show how the dispersion of the Eskimo seems to have | 
С continued, supposi o Alaska to have bean the culture-home, ; Б 
| The tmek of the wanderers appears to be indiested by the 2 
following facta still to be observed in the state of the present T 
2 duhabitants, going from West to East:— Y zv a 
C L The successive completion of the most valuable invention, ~~ 
T the kavak with its implements and the art of sing them, ш 
- especially the double-bladed paddle, the great harpoon with the s] 
7 hunting bladder, the kaysk-elothes, and. the hunter's capability == 
| of rising té the surface again in case of being overturned. — = 15 
|. 2. ‘The gradual change of several customs in the same way = | 
> in proceeding from South and West, to North and East, namely, — 
T the nse of labretas or lip ornaments ceasing at the Mackens A 
T River, the use of masks at festivals cenaing in Baffins Land, the 
“women's hair dreaming gradually changing between Foint Barrow —— 
Sand Bafins Bay. — —— —— pos ГҮ A 
С 03. The eonstruetiom of buildings and at the same time-in 2 
коше re the social organisation and réligious enstoms. The ce 
© gradual, but still only slight change in all these features ofthe з 
E. state of culture seems to go side by side with the jucreasimgr — | 
natural difficulties and the stupefying effect of isolation in 1 
© removing from the original home. Кар, M 
D ifin this way we maintaim the supposition of the Eskimo 2 
© enlture having been propagated from the extreme West to the | 
I. Kast, the number of the wanderers who brought it may never; — - 
© alluded to, inland people of the Eskimo race. yielding to the =~ 
D pressure of hostile Indians and retiring to the North, may have | 
С met and associated with immigrants of their own nation, who — 
Valready had reached the central regions beyond Cape Bathurst. -1 
Bat in this case the former must have learned and adopted the 
jew culture from the latter, This suggestion even may serve — (2 
(До explain several differences. between East and West, and- 
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suggestion is supported by several, certainly somewhat isolated, 1 | 
but nevertheless striking similarities between Asintie and ШШ 
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also. in this case previously to be settled, and this is. aguin that: 
‘of the probable situation of the culture-bome, Considering the Щй 
` mnanner in wlüch Bering Strait can be crossed und the means — 5 
af seeuring subsistence for settlers on its shores, an emigration — 7 
éan hardly huve been effected excepting by perfectly developed 
- and fairly equipped Eskimo, and consequently the eradle of 
their culture in this case must have been situated im Asin, 
Whether this may be judged possible or even probable, must 
depend on more comprehensive researches than have hitherto. 
` "been made concerning the archieology and. geogmpliy ot North- 
Eastern Siberis and the traditions of the mhahitants thereabout. 
y - Since my last paper in 1885 my sources of information huve 
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been added to by the following eminent explorers :— 


J.A. Jacolien ; his "Journey in Alaska, 1881-83," edited by A. | 


i 


` 
$ 


Woldt, Leipzig, 1584. Jacobsen also furnished me with muuch 
information and a written vocabulary from North and South 
Alaska, and quite lately I had the opportunity of inspecting 


4 


- under hia guidance the admirable ethnological collection from 
Alaska, procured by hiin for the ^ Museum für Volkskunde" at 
_ Berlin. At my request he aleo gave me a. list of Eskimo wonda 
— — belonging to those especially referral to befor. 









Р: Н. Кау; hia" Report on the Point Barrow Expeditión" — 
` "Washington, 1883. This work contains an excellent supple- | - 19 
|  gment to the earlier vocabularies from Alaska, + 
AE Murdock, member of the same Point Barrow Exper 
5 — has suggested a theory on the migrations of the Eskimo deviating — . 
7. from mine (^ Ameriran Anthropologist, April 1885) but be- 









has afforded me valuable information by pamphlets and reprints ~ я 


Р, Bora, the well-known explorer of the Central Regions ; his X 
42 principal work, The Central Eskimo,” Washington, 1889, I have 44 
E i Ei Un coportact anity of co-operation aud of personally conversing Wy 
o with i him, and am indebted to him for very extensive informa- 
<. 











‘He agrees with me in asserting (“Science ~ ў 
at the Eskimo reached the jee-covered 





— — Q Holm, our well-known explorer of the hitherto unknown © 
part of Dauish East Greenland, his admimble work on the | 
7 * Ethnolozy of East Greenland " (^ Meddelelser om Grünland "}- 
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rigines. But there is at any rate one question vs 
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Thaccsstos. 


— Tir. J. Rar said he had listened with keen attention to the admir- 
| era highest living authority on the Eskimos of Greenland 
. —hut however praiseworthy thè paper was, the speaker could find —— 
‘nothing in it io induce him to alter in the slightest degree the 1 
opinions be hed formed regarding the original home of ог route — - 
followed by the Eskimos in their migrations, When withthe Eskimos — 
he generally had the advantage of an excellent interpreter, Through 
kim he learnt that the tradition of tho " Innuit^ was that they | 
had come from the West, “the setting sun,” and that in doing во 


they crossed water—aupposed Behring Strait. Everything ia the 
Eskimo's appearance leads to the supposition that originally he was 

un Asiatic; he is at Jenat wholly un-American. The ruined pourta, 
do rumérons on the shores of North-Eastern Siberia, were een- ^ ^ — 


similar homes are now used by tho natives of Northern Greenland, 
those of South Greenland having conformed to the Danish custome, 
"The Eskimos are readily adaptive; thus when they came to Amerion 
‘they found plenty of drift wood, and therefore bailt their winter = - 
houses of it, bot not using the wood for fool, but the stone lamp | 
and oil na of old. They have also used the oo-miak, or woman's — 
lurge skin boat. These—both boats and timber house—were in use 
for 600 or 700 miles between Behring Straits and the Macketizia 
River. But from this point eastward all this was changed, because 
there was little or no wood, and few or no walrus or whales, so snow Е 
 hnta, the warmest of any shelters where there was no abondance of 
coil for fuel, were constructed. Also no oo-minks were required. or À 
 nsed, because the Eskimos lived chiciy on land animals—reindeer — > 
` and mask cattle principally. This state of things was maintained =~» 
‘for fully three thomsund miles to Hudson's Bay. When the Eskimos ri 
T reach Greenland, however, and find themselves as formerly among n 
| ‘the large tinrine animals, as when near Behring Strait, they not — 
only resume their old form of Seren house, of stone, _ T 
earth, and bones (so well described by Dr, Kane), but they also build — 
— pao-minks similur to tbose at Behring Strait. Dr. Rae said he hed 
that the form of head of the Western 


sidered by the speaker to have heen their homes, as almost кену 


EL the Chairman's authority 
"Eskimoa differs extrem 





|_ brachy-erphalie, the litter the very reverse. Ho had also اانا‎ ^ M 
— studied Dr. Simpson's excellent description of the natives about — 
ES Behring Strait, nnd could in no way reconcile it with his own "XE 
"Dr. Rae could not help thinking that the so-called Eskimos of |” 
Bebring Strait were crossed with some other race—Indians—_ 
P which would tend to produce the form of head they hnve. A) — 
cross with the Indians to e is most unlikely to have taken - 
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' Professor A. C. HappoN gave a verbal абын of tie follow- 
ing paper, and illustrated his remarks by the exhibition of a 
séries of specimens from New Guinea :— 
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The Natives of Mowar, Davpat, NEW GUINEA. 


By EpwaED BEARDMORE : 


E ` ° (Communicated by J. G. Frazer, Esq, M.A.) 


E. - Karav is the original or proper name of this place ns well as 
P ot the river, [See Map, Р Ps in the current volume of this 


E Mowat,” which has been altered T fancy by surveyors to 
— —Mowatta." belongs properly to a place on the coast some 
30 miles east from here, which is still. known as * Old Mowat," 
` whence the forefathers of these people were driven by tlie 
hostility and constant raida made on them by more powerful 
- әй from Kiwai and Paramoa (Bampton Island). Finding 
the rietors of this district friendly disposed, they arrange 

b iis D art at- Tura Tura, three miles distant, and the 
Тек sre. Gradually interests became severed, and now 
a. each people EA: the other as a distinct tribe. 
“if The Mowat tribe is divided into diferent clans inch having 
8 its own totem, the animal is held sacred and the flesh 

Е: ikën of by the members of that clan. A representation 


verre 















= e totem is not cut on any part of either men or women, 
P e tter have some mark made to denote the clan. 
E ye not the custom of a man changing his name 
© at any time or for any reason whatever | 
fe.) The The coastwomen wr а band of grass from the waist 
E. E between the thighs, and fastened again to a band 
7. oen stomach. 

















К. Bushwomen wear grass petticoats from the hi] ny a little 
J above the knees. Coastmen wear anything or nothing. Bush- = 
wear a band of rattan cane round the waist with’ leaves — 


А теп 

- «suspended behind È c 

— No ceremonies are observed at birth, the mother is neither  — 
н | secluded, nor regarded as unclean, nor does she observe — 

T any rules as. to diet, nor have to undergo any Ey before 

_ being re-admitted to society. The cowcade is not pı 

The child is named by the father with one name only, 
ring to his irr without any regard sachs Soe E family. 
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E Epwazb BxikDMONE — The Natives af V "ч 
- There is no ceremony like baptism, nar any god-parenta, There: * 
are no special observunoes h теши to infants whose eller! — - 
© brothers or sisters have died previously, Children are not. 
T killed nt birth. 
The children do not take the: nume 








| of either par mits, clan ûr B 
E En. but €: belong to the father’s tribe. In the ena ‘ol ei 
D twins the ers brother adopta one child, but without ' 

О any cerémon 


On the lad. s arriving a feast is held and the Tads' RA 
а іп ап номаат LAS komata [hav] obtained E. 
> trom a plant grown оса There are no rites at which a boy 2 
И & Supposed to be killed, nor are the lads forbidden | to a 2 
|. Women for a certain time. The only practice is that the. 

. youths remain in the men's. house for two days to deck. E 
> themselves жае à view to attract the favourable notice ûf na 


tho women. pasion ia not so far as [ can. Jonrn,. 
compulsory bat mare f from vanity, and to consider how the: best 


E 











e 8 
“Daring = D the ear-Inbes and nasal septum are hore] 

г from time to tine ns the child is growing, D c: 
А: T irm ud any reason further t] 


wmn it is a custom handed | d 
down; it prevails amongst it adl the tribes, 


On approaching womanhood a A- -shaped cicatrice is made dî 1 
> the chest to prevent the breasts dropping. When a brother | 
_ apears his first dugong or turtle, marks are mide on some part ae 
T of the body of tha women. No ceremonies accompany these UN? 
operitions Only the women are scarred, ў 
оне appears tobe also seme clan mark] 
С. ceremony is hald op girls arriving nt puberty except 
> A feast ut whieh to komita is drunk. Neither nt her first | 
E^ any снае menstruation js a woman каза об пае: she i 
to obey 


ae believe the moon's chanves to be the canse c 
| ieved in the event of a man hivi connection With’ a 
Р "e during: Menstruation that slow death ensmea- after | 
Е. Telution with another woman. | 


S T in mc і Ж 
T or without the same tribe or clan Adultery , ia 
ў though not open iy practised. I canmot tind out for a. 
a E are the f forl iden т of consanguinity in- rotations D. 
аа pub as dar ав 'ticable the mem mariam ja melion E 
н i omn; remote, may пор 
< tern ygamy, b A practised : thai 
: = tr ie ustom ia that the оу а do. the : princi i 
| Pert of tho work in procuring rocuting vegetable or fish food, rge c 
Tis arranged aes the respective parents when the ¢ children me 
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growin „ör in infancy and by exchange, thue:—if a man 
A ee e bee he can exchange ü sister for a wife, 
L ut m the exse of both brothers and sisters in a family the 
ldest brother exchanges the eldest sister, and the brothers 
Jas they. are old enough shure equally, but if the numbers are 
unequal the ekler takes. thé preference. It sometimes happens 
that: a mun hás no sister and he cannot obtain a wife, Some- 
| tines n wife is proenred by purchase, It may also happen 
_ that a woman will have the man of her choice m spite of all 
e luus. to the contrary. The wife goes to the husband's house. 
F ‘The chief of Mowat has several wives in his house at one village 
with whom he sleeps and spends part of the day, and also 

| ar the other village with whom he spends the remainder of the 
aay when not hunting or gardening. (N.B. Mowat is composed 
of twn contigumis у There are no particular enstoms 
- | during. the night before marriage. At marriage a 
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E “fight takes place between the friends of the man on the one side, 
1 amd those of the woman on the other, but it ends without 


"n jury to anyone. The couple usually spend a week by them 
_ selves awuy from the village after the fight. The end is not 
х “veiled, nor are there any bridesmaids or best men. The mon 


cohabits with his wife immediately after marriage : he does not 
Misi her by stealth, There are no customs requiring or 
ү e "rmitti no connection- of the wife with other persons either 
before or after marriage. There are no occasions on which men 
: раа eons eating with women. _ 
(Thi obably. requires iSi eai 
M expe pe exc em wives. A widow becomes the wife of 


the d brother, A man may not look at nor 
Se Wi арача. de: 
They do not believe in a natural death, but. attribute even 
the decease of ан old man to the agency ‘of some enemy kuown 
"or unknown. Vu enufeal diseases arè traced hack to one mam 
ie was seat on the penis with a rope whilst harpooning | 
dug The wound grew into a sore and the. disease spread, 
2. They endeavour to cure swellings or fractures by cutting 
the: affected ,und internal pains by the laying on of hands 
| certair | uen of the tribe. There are no burial ceremonies : 
ithe dead ie baa: The spirit of the departed 3s not feared 
pss ue are no su eratitions about the bones of the dead, 9 
è relativ | de | do not observe any special rules 9 
EJ f r the death, nor are those who have handled the córpae 
—omemrded as unclean,— Mourneré cover themselves with mud and 
1 Wet E Econ ie thé neck down to ond and drgwing 
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| Ж | WAND. HEARDMORE.- The Natives of y 


` 3anurdered person, but they are not bound to do so Ne © 
^. dustanes is known of a man committing murder amongst. 
T^ the people of his own village or of a neighbouring | illage, Мо Ж 
> compensation is paid for homicide, A murderer is nót regarded 

Any small patch of land becomes the propert of the 
person only during cultivation: when a man reped aussi 
- js equally divided amongst the children, but the girls retain о 
their share only until бане when 98 eldest brother takes | 
possession, The youngest child never ces preomdence. | - 

Fire is Куше br: B friction of wood: there are no - a 
ceremonies or superstitions connected with it, Eguon, deseribed — - 
na a large bat, is fabled to have introduced fire to Mowut, © 
A lal, goes, that a tribe once inhabited Double Island, — 
[2 АП] (тейт Nazir) one of whose mémbers showed fire to come Ш. 
from the left hand between the thumb and forefinger, where 
upon dissention arose and the pope жеге all transformed 
into animals, birds, reptiles, fish (inc uding dugong and turtle), | 






ee | veer 





Esuon found his way to Mowat, the others to 
in the Straits and New Guinea. There appears fo have been- 
some friendly armugement amongst the snakes, wherehy some — ^ 
took to the land and others to the water. КЕ 
_ Everything is eaten without regard. to persons or occasions,” 
except the flesh of the porpoise, The porpoise is по more и 
sacred than anything else; souls of the departed having it 
as à totem enter into it only in the same way as souls af others = 
yo into other animals. I was positively assured there was d 
no reason for abstaining from porpoise flesh. Men, women and — 
childret! eat together. Food is eaten anyhow as to position,” 
often whilst walking about ; cannibalism is not practised. The 
-bood of animals is used after being cooked ; the ight of blood is. v 
never avoided. ‘They never fast, The penis of great warriors < 
slain in battle is cut off and supposed to possess virtue. The 
finger nails of the right hand only are scraped and the serapings — | 
mixed with the food of the victors. The vulva of women 
slain js eut off amd worn. All the above are for the puree 
шоруңа. the strength and ferocity of those who 080 
them. < 
A män whose wife is pregnant must not meer ЧЫИ Ый 
` adugong or go forward їп a canoe or boat whilst: another js 
jin the act of doing so. No ceremonies are performed by the 
| Vae UM voee during, or M r SEMINE ую huntitus, 
T or ish caught, The bones of the back of the turtle are kepê 
during the hunting or spearing senton—that is, during е 
nths of October and. November, when they are coupling. AF 
E са т "i ai , , 
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а close of the season s bones ure thrown away and a high > 
. - festival held of dancing and feasting. G 
- — The ground is “Tightly tilled with hoes There are no 
2 customs or superstitions in reference to agriculture. 
Е. There are no ceremonies observe before gomg to war nor 

y rules of conduct. observed by the warriors or by those left. 







1 -js no form of government, but there is one chief = 
wch tri The chieftainship is hereditary if the eldest som 

is old pisci to rule, otherwise it is elective. 

— There are no special forms of cathy or ordeals, neither are 
ons any ceremonies at the making of friendships, pence, 


су. | 
que solute one eatin by bending the tips of the fingers of 

“the ri t hand, each hooking the hand or fingers of the other, 
md withdrawing quickly. They can only count up to 
awa, They do not count om fingers or toes, nor do their 
:- mumerals show that they are borrewed from the custom of 
P. сшщ on their fingers. Pebbles or sticks are not used iu 
М counting. 
B "They have no method of sending messages or of making 
^ méconds by notching sticka, painting er by knotting cords. 
Р Time is measured by the sun, and the time of day by its 
энш; but they reckon by nights. Only those who live 
оп Ше sen-shore. reckon by the phases of the moon or by the 
e of the tide, springs and neape. "The year is determined 

the planting and tiers of vanis, turo, sweet potatoes, by 
| coupling time of the turtle and the change of the monsoons. 
us not recognize à Innar year. or montha There are 
“no ceremonies for the old und new year, nor ure there any 

















^^ cpuring the: South-East Monsoon dances are indul; 
night ep with little preparation aa to dress, and are окай 


principally as rehearsals of the great dances which take 
place during the North-West season when little else is thought — 
tef. During the latter Monsoon dances, consisting perhaps, _ 
‘of only one or two variations In step, are continued the whole 
ES whilst a great part of the day is spent in adorniage 
E themselves with a result that is really gorgeous. The decori- 

= tons: consist of gmas, green leaves, ite feathers, plumage- 
—- fmm the oassowary, a fibre made from cocaa-nut lenves, ete, 





lide of the croton, after use, is always put into the 
round to grow for future nse (1 lutely saw a New Guinea — 
канк бе) x of the 
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wp the longest, None of their dances are imitations of animals, — — 
nor are they of a religious nature. | JE e UEM M 
Sorcery is unknown [this is very doubtful]; but Gibia, the s 
- chief, is said to have the power of affecting the growth of _ 
| trope for good or bad, also of coaxing ihe dugong and turtle to 1 
come from all parts and allow themselves to be taken (* Vigai ° 
malkei” used to make good Incek with the dugong; "he | 
wallet” use to make good luck with the turtle) There are, ^ 
nn religions or political associations : they do not worship or. 2 
show respect to any of the heavenly bodies. No reliable | 
information could be gathered about the stuns, but star mytha Ev 
do exist whieh differ from those of the neighbouring islands, — | c! 
Sacrifices are never offered, 16 РИЧИ 
They have no objection to telling their own names or those 
ofthe chiefs or to mentioning thè name of thè deml. The names 5. 
of persons ate never changed. э. АЙ у 
Sodomy is regularly indulged im, ma too great increase of | 
population is undesired amongst the younger portion of the | 


È 


married people. Owing tothe existence of disease the boys suffer Ji Е 


very much for a long time, aud some never recover. | ASA 
E. One of the disguises used during the North-West festivities ia = 
| an imitation of a crocodile’s head placed over that of one of the 57 
| performers; to put it on at times other than those appointed is- | 
Б Supposed to result in slow but sure death, [1 procured one of © 
» these at Mowat, and it is now in the Ethnological Museum at) ^ 
"Oxford. —A.C. H.1 р "5 
| Accurious custom is that of beating the small boys lightly =- 
E E sticks during December, make them grow strong und © 
атту. E | + ЖЕ 

, Canoes are made at Kiwai and- Paramon (Rampton Island) 79 
= but not, I am assured, up the Maiküsa Baxter River, whens | 
o tho people are cannibals and deadly enemies to all the others Ж 
T this side of their country. Payments are made to suit the 7 
С purchaser, sometimes tn advance, but usually by three instal- 
-o ments of shell ornaments (or in recent times of trade, such 7 





ге L 
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; "4 tobacco, tomahawks, and calico) The unadorned canoes, , n 
| with but a single flimsy outrigger, are transferred from one | = 
- village to non until the deeper is» reached; im i 
» Patty receiving the canoe being responsible for the payment by > 
the next. The builders, or rather diggers-out, usually deliver 
ät Mowat, from thence the canoe travels to Saibai, them to 
Mabruag and from there to Badu, Moa, and ultimately say = 
pe, Mumlüg or Nagir 1n the case of evasion s ymt 
artes nnd the delinquent. 
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à row ensues hetween thê immediate Fart 
L3» injured invisibly [by sorcery} in some 
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И мы такан, мо бше. 165 


M HW 
M. ‘The wooden harpoon used in killing dugong and turtle is got 299 
б. and worked into shape about Mabruiig, Moa and Baidu and sent СЕ 
` ih the #ame manner aa canoes to New Guinea, mia Saibai. ^ 
3 eo js slightly erroneous as the dugong son аге, во far 

P I could learn, entirely male in Heuer —A.U.H.] E 
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The Story of Sidor: The fra conse of Death. 


TT. 


E ‘Bidor, a Daudai native, had a wife named 97 guru, who one ^ 
day caught some fish which she ate up all by herself leaving |... 


nd 






пошу. the bones. for her husband: he asked the reason of it 
pa Т and said he. could thot eat bones. 
` That night both went to sleep. with their heads on one pillow 
hand: during the night Sidor's spirit entered into a kangaroo, then 
E into @ pig, next into a cassowary and after passing through 
m will duck ond a snake evesitually found its way into a 


Pen 


7. —emwued (or gourn) pigeon, which flew to the top of a high tree. 

» When Sigara got up next morving she could not find her =~ 

- husband, but-at last looking up into the tree und | recognised 

~ him. She procure а stone tomahawk and after warming Ж 
^; it at the fire e abtemped to out down the. tree but found the ШШ 


T 


wood. two hard. During the South-East trade or dry season the ^ 1 
tree remained standing and through a blow from the South and | — 
ee A the Bast, lut. a Nor-West storm blew it down and it, 9 
" wus eventually cared by the tide to Dibri, the dwelling 73 
lice of Meuri, Sidor’s brother. Sidor remained in that portion... © 
of the tree which lay close to Meuri's house, the other end 
RECON neve posi iab E - 
- Every morning Nan&tara, the wife of Muri, went toast ina — 
Ва" the tree with her back close to where Sidor was hidden- 3 
EE. reu vore ha inui vi ades Bidor took 7 
анн of her position and committed a digital assault, which — 
| рег to conceive. In due course the usual signa became | | 
i") E whiclt her husband notieed and. made inquiries about ; 77 
all he could learn was timat it was probably done by somè spirit. J 
Mauri said, “wait until might" A tide during the night | 
washed the trunk enclosing Sidor still closer to the house, ^ 
| gere r pieces, In the 
| tes Кычы Мено, club he questioned the small pieces of 7 
j about the state of his wife, soon Sidor was discovered, | 
he nonsed of te treachery ami called on him jo eun | | 
ht to see who wee the test man, Sülor struck Meuri 
— wii Qd chib behind the shoulder but did not kill him. 
ui.) хі ter In on the Бач a short time got np and asked 
why Sidor had not killed him right out Tak g his stone онр 
" in c 
ubi d >р 
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he Am Sider on the head just behind the ear killing hin ~ 
D — Sidor called out to Si'garn saying he was dead, His spirit 
| then come жүн his bones with Меш аб Dibri, Sidors | 
Spirit went to a sand-bank and waited for the birds which came 
| from all quarters, and which asked if it was a man on the sand. 
| Sider sent a message by the birds to Si'karu to tell her to take 
— his bones home to Kiwai. Instead of delivering thè message as 
| direeted, they gave it to. Umo and A'hau, mother and grand- — 
_ mother respeetively to Sidor. They, on asking for Sidors where- 
— bouts, learned he had gone to Vigot (Boigu or Talbot Island) 7 
-- ina dugeng. п Резе а 
© On his arrival at Vigoë, Bidor left the dugong and entered a | 
T house owupied bysomeVigoë men. He then sent t message bya ~ 
- cockatoo, telling Umo and A'hau not to look for him as he would — 
| return to his family after a stay of seven months. They, how- - - 
| ever, became impatient, and taking his skull filled it vidc water 
С and went to look for him. : x. 0 тетт А 
1-7 Umo and A'hau arrived at Vieu£ when he was dancing with. — 
Donumber of kindred spirits, bu not rehoming him le. wwe, 
pointed out to them by some Vigoé men. — His female relatives — — 
astonished Sigor by offering him a drink of waterfromthe skull; — - 
> on asking what it was, he was informed that it was his own — 
skull) Sidor took the skull and threw it away, telling Umo and 7 
Lo Alan that through their action in looking for him all men must 
| die, which would not otherwise have happened and everyone 
p would have lived for ever. He bade them good-bye saying he — | 


” 


| was going to Wibo—the abode of spirits—and disappeared. | 
L | | Ss 
"an 
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Er Notes on Mm. Beanpmone’s Parek. т 
By Atrnep C. Happox. 


T. Mr. J. G. Frazer having provided me before I left home, with ~ 
| Several copies of his “Questions,” I gave one to my friend, Mr. | 


d 
EN. 











| friendly relations with the natives His account bas the 
| Additional value of being the firat description wu possess of any 
_ of the customs of the inhabitants of that Portion of New Guinea 





[е сше ofthe nbn cnt portion of New Guinan 
nd Aeris are the only travellers who have given urany in 
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m Mowat, Daudai, Now Guinea, ` 467 * P 
К. formation respecting the Katan natives, and to render Mr. К 
^ Beardmore'à M r more eumplete I have abstracted those — 2 
accounts in addition ton few notes of my own. 5 i 
~ Tn all cases the notes in square brackets [ ]are made by | 


myself. Fila MP. | 
"The ordinary petticoat of the Mowat women is called marear: E 


— . it consiste of a narrow (about 94 inches) und a broad (about B5 
7 dnehes) fringe of frayed leaves, fibres, eto, dyed in various | 
@ shades of brown, yellow and russet, and from 50 to GD inches ` 
| in length. The fringes are worked into a waist belt, there being 
a space of about 8 inches between them, A loop finishes off 
the small fringe end of the band, aml there is n long plaited -A 
“String at the other, » The outer side of the very deep part of the 
L 







П belt from which the broad fringe depends, is ornamented with an. 
` mppliqné plaited band of yellow and black split leaves, arraged 
in a zigzag manner, the ground fabric being usually painted red. a 
Tn putting on the garment this latter portion а hind, so hê | 

fastening is on the left side. The narrow, tuft which hangs — 
down in front, is doubled up and tucked between the legs, and 
the hind fringe is passed forward between the legs and doubled 
- nee, the foli of which is tucked under the band in front, half 
— wm each aide of the insertion of the narrow portion. The whole 
dress thus consists of an untidy looking wisp of “ grass " passing 
ЈЕ... backwards and forwards between the legs. T 
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At the: nouth of the Fly River (Kiwai, ete.) a very similar 7 





7. pattienat is worn, but it is slightly more scanty, and is said tobe M 
male of the eae of the Sago palm (bis). I believe the | 
a Mowat name for Sago is daw ar doe-ori. | 


^  — A second form of petticoat, sometimes worn at Mownt, is the 

o maitik; this is an almost continuous leaf petticoat hanging down 
` to the knees, but there is a small ppa each thigh. This form 

- — resembles that worn on Saibai and Danan. 

‘Tle wpa or wpe ia the full petticoat worn by more inlund 


] 






- . The men wore no clothes, Their ornaments and weapons are И 
the same as those of Torres Struits. | E ) 
— T wus informed that the men have no relation with the women Ш | 
7 - during the turile-season, ic, the time when the turtle are © 
— - eonpling, but there is usually considerable laxity of morals at — 










At marriage the woman is dmgged out and there is a shuht | 
1 ` Children by the same father, but not by the same mother are d 
T not reckoned as brothers and sisters. Women hase lo property) | 
- Cutting and bleeding is resorted to for all kinda of illness or 
pain, They believe (I was informed) that all sickness or death: © 
Y | “м ‚ең AL 
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| applied externally for sores, and o decoction of the same plant is с 
Lo taken to improve the blood and also to procure abortitn, CAT MM 
`. A large number of the women have n A-shaped scar above the 
breasts ; as an example of the difficulty of getting information | 
> casually I may mention that Mr. Beardmore gives one reason fòr 
> this cicatrice, Maino of Tud told me that it was cut when the 
| brother leaves the father’s house and goes to live with the men, — 
r and another informant's story was that it was maile when m | 
_ brother harpooned his first dugong or turtle Maino (who by- 
the-bye married a Mowat woman) said that a mark on the — - 
cheek recorded the brother's prowess. In describing the natives. — 








T of“ Waugh" (1 WS) at thë mouth of the Fly River opposite _ 
| Parem d'Albertis (II, p. 198), says ^the woman on the contrary — || 
Lo calls for no particular remark; she is not to be distinguished — 
| from the women of Moatta [Mowat], She is, however, tattooed in) 
| the centre of the chest, between the breasts, with n Josten ikea 8 
. empila] A. At Mostta ] never saw either men. or women . ^ 


tattoo" 1 cannot nccount for this discrepancy. ‘= 
© The longest house in Mowat is nbout 80 yards long: the = 
- weompartinents on each side each lodged one family, In the other qe 
part of this double village there is a smaller long house with no. 
_ partitions for the single men; the. single girls, 1 believe; live in c 
- Mr. Beardmore pave me o shell hoe from Mowat, which is — 
> now inthe British Museum. It ia made from a piece of Melon — 
- Shell (Cymbiuim) inserted into a bole in a rough wooden handlen > 
the shell being wedged in by one or two pieces of wood, | 
| I) Albertis аз а zmall figure of one in vol П, p.378,fig. 11. This - 1 
| tude hoe is only used on soft pround. The fluviatile cdam, — — 
Cyrena, is used as a spoon, ladle and scraper, and is exported to - | | 
the islands af Torres Straits. This and a shell saucepan (also a. — 
Cyribinm shell) are in the British Museum. I have also from © 
2 Mowat a food vessel made by cutting the top off a large coena- ^ 
| mut, the rim of which is marked externally by a eireular incision — 
and radially by short notches; the outside was blackened DL ——— 


) never saw n similar vessel in the Straits, nor is there any record | r d 


of such occurring. i i M 
| In the last number of the Jornal T have incidentally alluded — 
= to the relations between the people of Mowat and the inhabitants — 

, vat з i е I ta Go | | i „2: =” a | t | 
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1. " б M, | E i n н . ~- І 
0 Extract from ед in the Southern Seas, or acenes and incidents 0 1 
tn the South Pacific and New Guinea,” ‚ 


p Doo 7s Oqy Riv. W. Wrarr GILL, 1876. 
E 9 (1872) 
| Mowat. —" The part of NewGuinea from the western limits of- 7 
1. the Katan district (indicated by a river opposite the uninhabited vS 
islet Kau) to Bristowe I ший, is called Mit by the natives | 
T. "ghemselvesand by the Torres Straits islanders" (p.230). i 
T — Kastan js situated ot the western mouth of the Katau river, mi 
“Opposite to our place of meeting {with the chief Maino) was a e 
huge pile of bones. of "the dugong (Jalicore anstralin), nil rows D 
of pig's jaw bones" (p. 232). “These Manat men are a line race, к” 
above the avenue height, nearly black ; their hair is woolly; 5 TE 
— ‘their heads for the most part ahnved. Their ears were universally © 9 
"- alit, and elonguted by menns of weights, but with a regular series | 
of holes, in each af which was inserted a short piece of the mid- 
«wih of the cocoa-nut. leaf. Their bows, upwards of six feet in 
j ‘length, are the best I lave ever seen. They are wade of male 
— Bamboo, highly polished, strips ef which are used as string. 
These bows carry toa ү distance, Their arrows are of redil; 
those intended for killing game (four feet Jong) are pointed with ~ 
hand wood, and_of course, are not poisoned ; w iile those Intended 
2 for war. (five feet long) are. pointed with luman [1 eassowary] 
__ bone, barbed and di iu dendly veget e j The bomes 
ү; selected for this purpose are the smal bones of ‘the arm and leg. 
> - A cane slieath is invariably worn on the left arm to protect the 
a archer from abeasion” (p. 238). ET ect 
T “One ef our party walked into the Bush at Katan for two 
| among luxuriant plantations of bananas and taro, The 
О ошту жаз ашым} а dead level, the soil of the richest | 
eription.. These villagers insisted on making us a present. of 
xt" (р. 240). [Brief descriptions are given of pipes and | 
_ knife, p. 237.) “The population of Katau may be estimated at. — 
` our hundred " (p. 241). 
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© Tewervme—* The chief, Auta, is a man of mild aspect, bub 
inferior in muscle and bearing to Mamo. — According to the | — 
stom of these people, presents and names were exchanged. | 
proceeding, the persons of their visitors became sacred. 
buceo plantation was close by” (p. 233). 
s *Malakai, ie, 'ghosts' or spirits; The 
it. of New Guinea and of the Straits invariably © 
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“Thssooiate the idea of iiriteness with their notion of a spirit. 
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| Gifts were eliptically designated ' Malakand? ie (belonging to) ~ 
P apirts" (p 264). —— 
[Mr Gill obtamed this information through « Loyalty Istander, - 
one of his “ teachers.” Itis undoubtedly this S, Sea man's way of | 


pronouncing the | 
[Mera or Merkur). As is well known a vowel must in their 
language separate two consonants, so we have * Maratai” ani as 


rand (are interchangeable even in, places not far apart, Malada 


is natumlly arrived at.. I have noticed the same vurihtion 
myself. I believe that bore is the ordinary Daudai name for 
"spirit" D'Albertis gives * furicaruli " as the Mowat nume for 


“white man,” und. Beardmore in the MS. vocabulary, he gave me, Ў 


" ferri-car-rulg." 


“When ready to start, these amusing savages simultaneously <- 
mised the right hand palm open aud most gracefully bade ns- 


* lun" [Tuo ? | * Farewell '" (p. 2357. 


"Each domicile here, as at- Katau, is of great length, built on 


lofty piles, and provided at each gable-end with a wide verandali 
and a ladder To peep into one is like looking throngh # 


1 railway tunnel, light appearing at the other end through a small 


door, The object in building on piles is security against 


-alligators [crocodiles], serpents and the annual inundations. In 


the wet season the natives are compelled to go to their plinti- 
tions on the higher ground in canoes (p. 239) Their houses 
ate thatehed with the leaves of the aago-palm, which grows 


> freely in all parts of Western New Guines, We climbed "up 


a rough lulder in the largest house in Torotoram (sic). The 


front verandah would seat a dozen adults, The flooring. 


throughout was of cabbage-palm. From the verandah à door. 
opens into the interior, on. both sides of which are slight parti- 
tions af bamboo, dividing off spaces large enough to allow: 
a man and his wife. to sleep on the bare boards (p. 240). 
There is neither door nor screen, a rough fireplace of clay is 
allotted to every pair of cribs, the smoke driving away mos- 
quitoes Close to each berth is a shelf for tinder (bark of 
the AMelalewor) and firewood, which is also available as a 


C sleeping place for a young chill. For the elder children there 
> ® no accommodation in the house To the best of our - 
Judgment there must have been inside this building, nccom-. 
_ tnodatiun for from sixty to eighty couples. -The chiefs have 
T heuses of their own. Їп each Mauafort village there are “7 
> two large houses—one for boys, the other for girls, Elderly 
Prustodians are duly appointed to. keep the young people im | 
| Ûnler This custom obtains on Saibai and Bampton Island | 
(Biman) [wie], proving these islanders to be colonies frum 


- | 


g the Torres Strit Western tribe's name for“ spirita ™ 
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INC m VN uv." TORIS SIR "тз үн TU TOM 
E, + ә | ‘Moons: Daudai, New Guine, | | TEN a5 
be y “The population of Turotoram [sic] may be estimated at five ` 5 У 
- hundred" (p. 241). cO 
— 9 A sym rical sear is mado on the shoulder of di iile i] 
D 2 Mowat and in the Straits.” 
T 
BC Barut from = Мав Guinea : What I dii and what I saw." 
us ` By L M. D'ArsE&TIE& — Vol LI, 1880. 
i 1 ү T- 
"TE - Mowar (1875-76). 
Mourning —Men painted llow and. white—women daubed 
E from head to foot with aR “the women add to the paint n 
—. -eurious kind of scarf made of a great number of cords, which, Ж 
Е" - descending frem the neck, both before ond behind, covers the | 
body: almost down to the feet, and is gathered in and bound 


over the hips with a girdle of cord. Their arms, and legs below 
i. the knee, are covered with bracelets and anklets similarly coni- 

| ‘of cords" (p.9). [1 obtained one of these; itis nowin the — — 
-British Museum. 

Village. Five or six houses built on piles of no great height. 
Each house is inhabited by several families, and 18 divided in 
E D de nude into two compartments might and left hy a sort of 
Е corridor; these two Compe E are further sub-divided into 
several Smaller oues. . ... They have two fronts, one facing 
св 











the séa—which i is at no great. distance from. them, the other facing 

> inland... = On going out of the door which looks inland, | 

798 we saw about thirty human heads suspended like trop а 38 
o реа house], The jaw bones were removed from the в Я 












of bushmen], and we saw some in a corner ornamented with 
| thers, and so arranged ns to be. used ns bracelets, which are 
called 'bago' by the natives. *Here we also saw a devil's 
house for tortoises, but it was of much less imposing dimensions — 
than that of Montta ” (р. 10). (me? Donan, se current Г: 
volume of this Journal, p. 590, | 
+ can ger eng Large plantations of coeca-nut palms, yams and. — 
"bananas which are generally surrounded by a high stockade to” 79 
| e them from the pigs" (p. 11). | 
E o Mah: given to fishing, Live a great part of the’ 
t as year entirely on the produce of the Warrior coral bank. | 
3 . Piflows—Many of the natives use wooden bolsters, made сЁ 
he Toot of the Mangrove, and representing curious animals. — 
| One represented a reptile, another a kind of siren, ie, a т | 
vith a himan head. Call them ^ Muci" (p. 11). 
dea i end of lo "Тһе еа пега 
x | ing | y stature, the women especially bei 
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By and robust. The mea are usually perfectly naked; the women 
E however, cover themselves with a little grasa. Without being — — 
absolutely black, their skin is very dark, although 1 anw some of = 1 
them who were almost copper colour. Much struck by varieties С 
Er and old men to Arabs. Their hair was for the most part al юн, | 
_ nid one can easily aee that it is equally distributed over the $ | 
4 “aid; when, however, they wear it long, it curls anid forms |= 
| sepamte ringlets four or five inches loup. After theirfashion — эк 
- they pay much attention to their coiffure, ‘Phe riùglėta arè qüite E 
T pamte from onè another, and each is carefully smeared with 1 
- earth. When the huir is not long it looks woolly; and until ip 
teraminel when cut elose it would be supposed t6 resembla ^ 
that of the negro, but in reality it is quite di ferent’ The use of | 
Mod chaud als of ashes, gives n ragged appearance to the hair, 
—- and changes the colour of it Many of the p "ople ure ted <= 
7Cascado, and toer in the leg is a common mulu Ты ОШ 
| children, on the other hand, appeared to me to enjoy excellent. 
| health CTheir limbs are very’ slender, ian i 
> extremely protuberant " (p. 12) 
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| i LA E 
LL. rumes — At 400 or 500 yards to the west of the village, 
| and not far from the sea, we saw a place where the natives bury | 
T their dend, The graves are enclosed by a strong palisade А 
E. quantity of bananas and eocoa-nnts hung from a stake inserted im —— ~ 
ir the Palisade. In addition to these provisions, a bow and sume _ 
arrows were also suspended " (р, 12), = "ЖАМЫ 
©, Maino “informed us that he had himself eut off 33 heads ‘in 3 
Е this manner [with a mers turn of the operator's wrist]; and to 9 | 
make his words good, he took out of his bag a collection of _ 
EC. pieces of. wood and old tips of arrows, which lie arranged before |. JE 
t Io him a deed of valour " ( 17). - 
Maino, chief of one half of the village of Mowat, was bon 5 
| end educated in the village ûf Kiwa. A long description ів. a 
Denm of his appéarance And martial character and of those of 79) | 
) his two sons (p. 150, also pn19 | D 
I " Early in the morning several women are to be seen passing: _ 
along the strand on their way to work in the fields. Each — v 
P zoman is accompanied by her husband, who walks at her side iol 
2— visions for the day. Y Often have a child natria. ELO c 
penouiders and are followed by two or three others who run after 
Phe like lambs after a sheep or two or three dogs " - 
__,” Burial of 4 child a few months old, near a small plantation’ 
ME cocoa-trees, The little body was wrapped in a small n ce of 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


JaNUARY 28TH, 1890. — 7, | 
Pnoressog W. H. Frowen, С.В, F.R.S, Fice-President, "m. : 
| im the Chair. /— та Ур г 
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T iie the ballot open, and appointed Mec 


Ў. О. М. Аткіквох and Mr. FE. Lawnexce Sen itineets. 
i Mr. A. L. Lewis, he Treasurer, rnd his Report for he yep 
_ 18809, ns follows:— 4 


TaEAsUERER's RrrorT FoR 1889. 


The total receipts for the vear 1889 have been £585 lla 10d, a 
T bene £97 0s 1. less than last year, This falling off, so far as 3 
; it affects the position of the Institute, is pa perte: more a E 
thin real, as it occurs in the annual suhscriptions, which las 
year incladed £35 124 more of arrears than are included this. 
PF year, The sale of the Канони has alichtly increased. 
E ть amount expende during the year was £678 134 LL, SEN 
Е £903 1x 34. more than the receipts, and £33 10s 1d. more than 
| the expenditure of last year. The members have, however, had | 
the full benefit of this extra аа, £35 B& Ud, morg — 
و‎ a on the Journal than wus spent lnst year, 79 
m - while the extra weight of the Journal has necessitated a slight 
-. Ancrease in postage. About £10 more have been spent in miscel- — 
—Taneous printing im consequence of the operations of the Com- 
| F nilitoa of the Council—fretly, for aid in conducting Алею: d 
— logical MM Archeological lorations, -and, secondly, for 
- narmnging for Popular оро дн Lectures ; but it is hoped | 
5, that the resalts of these operations will directly or ind | 
- more than repay the amount expended pon them. The gihe | | 
items Ыыы мк ога the same amount аз | they. have — Cu 
| been Tor the lust two years. f D 
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азаи 
Report of Cownewt 


TZ. Although thi» Report is not so satisfactory ns I could wish it 
С to be, I do not fee! that either the Council or the Tresnei HOE 
> reason to be ashamed of it As ventured to suggest last | 
it is for the members of the Institute to assist in placing Кш х. 

a sound financial position, by making its objects and. puer i 
tions known amongst their friends, and by bringin m 
T members to take the place of those who аге unfortunately ‘oat "та 
| from time to time by death or otherwise ы 





A. L Lrewm, - T 
Teeüzurer,; ММ 

















Mr. F. W. Ести, (е Secretary, read the Report of the 
Council for the year 1889, as follows :— 


— Rurogr OF THE COUNCIL OF THE  ANTHROPOLOOICAL Iver 
or Great BRITAIN AND IRELAND FOR THE YEAE 1889. 


б "Te Couneil has to report that during the past year the 5 
Tnstitute has held eleven Ordinary Meetings, in addition to the 
Annual General Meeting ‘on a Special Жн at the Royal 
Aquarium for the inspection of a group of natives of Tierra del 
Fuego. The Council takes this opportunity of acknowledging 
the courtesy of the Directors of the Aquarium ‘in offering ~ 
every facility for the examination and measurement of these 





interesting people. 1 
The following is o list of the various communications: U 
submitted to the Institute nt its meetings in ÍB89:— —— З= 


1. * Human Remains ізсотегей Бу General Pitt: Eivers at Wocdeuts, 

herlev, de” Hy John Beddoe, Esq., M.D., F 

E x Demonstration of. Centres. of lüciiot in ibe Bram. " By Hemd 

| s Rubicon of a Kae Instrument — — OE | 

Лү) ee M a: Hy Franem Galton, Eaq., F.R.S., Vire-President. 

Cus DM dE NR By Major U, R. Conder, RÊ 
Defarmed Skull from Malliecllo, By 








, E. Exhibition af ап А: Professor 
4 Лони ОА. РЕА, үсе Рон | | 
B. 0 "Noe An Elk Teeth for Money in North America.” By Henry 


у С 
| Y Жа onthe Moar Sarva (f Ancient Amulets agninet the Evil Hye. * 
= A Onan Auch Ix Amd Stone Im 


АР — bat nm "ы; — ! d 4 =e E & — TN "v. = 
4 а Е – j - Е.Р. р s * » 4 - 4 
IE Report of Council, 4T 


A “ Rude Stone Monuments án the Country a E " Carnutes. (Department 
` — Rure et Loire. France)" — Bs ж м RM Е AE 
19 “The Comparative Anthropometry of Mih Jews” By Joseph Jucoba, 7 

Kaq., and Isidore Spielman, Esq. 
. 43. Exhibition the Skull of Fo Tok, a celebrated Hurmese Daeoit landet ; ‹ 
und of (the Skull of See Churn, a rebel Chinese Mandarin Hy Captain E 8. Ss 


ШО. за. The Madris of New Zealand." By Edward Trogear 
і r PE eMe no veter of Ceylon” ker Thomson, Ем, 
TAB = Notes on tha EA By Mrz R. Brithwnite Batty 


СР ATE ^ Balutadiama. " T 
45. Exhibition of Sk found duri some recent excavations, By General 
Pitt: Hirer, F.R.S., Viee-President. + 
EP * (n the TI kada,” By the Rev. H. G- Tomkins. 
= Property in Trois" AP AI Vds Clarks, Rag, ViosPresiduni, 
DU EDT a Ere Eu ER Y. lhining and Sirull-boring 
1 fron я: By Profeseir ror Horsley, M.B., F 
с: EE EUN Quivers, ёо, of Yoruba.”  Exhihiled hy ILE. 
overnor Maloney, C.M 
3. "Ооо МА Рун Affinities of the Composite Bow," Dy e 


Ыф - ета By th Rar. R. H. оп, ТА. y 
i м Басса он the пеар рони im in ceain Oriat 
ues yt patie: Eat, MD EES) eae ۰ 
26. " Manners, Customs, кыс and Meligions of South African 
Trikes.” By the Ker, taints Monodon 

Ethnography of the Western Tribe af Torres Straits." Hy Professor 


=. M Rods Mutibw. Ufo dd Yugo-" Br Dri J. O. Garmon. NN 
- 30 2. "Tho Natives of Mownt, Dandai, New Guines." By Edward Beardmore, E 


=" Esq. 
1 B0. "Fire Making in North Borneo." By 3, B. J. Skertehly, Esq; FS. 
‚Сол йе бөй ol Km" Dy Dr. H. Rink. 7 : 















































x^ а numbers d the Journal haves 
been punetually y issued —namely, Nos. 66,67, 68, and 69, These 
© contain 402 of letterpress, and are illustrated by 19 
ea and several woodcuts. 
1 Twenty new members have been elected during the year 
c vir, Ове honoriry member, two corresponding, und 17 
y members. Ün the other hand, the Institute has lost by 
ation 15 members, and by death one, 
_ Bishop Konay, whose death the Council have to — with 
d egret, was n ыйаан. Hungarian prelate, and, while known _ 
а пац of liberal sympa pathies, was much trusted by the. 2 
E m peri al Royal House, ving been-tutor to some òf the Arch- | 
| o He bhad long resided at the Hofburg, Vienna, where he | 


etle following table the present state of the Institute, with 
re рес t tothe numb r of members, is s cosi yeh eric | 
at the | "Tes pie iding period oË last year:— | 3 
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Since retired or | 


 Janunry Yat, 18907 


—— " 
Tt will be seen that the list shows a net gain on the year of ? 
"four members. Tt is, however, to bë earnestly hoped that the 
- growth of the Institute may in future proceed more rapidly, as. A 
its work is at present unfortunately cramped by the smalls 4 

- ef ita income, Only а few months ago the Coun 
_ reluctantly com yelled to decline the offer of n very voliminons 
-manuscript on the Tasmanians by Mr. Ling Roth in consequence - ‚| 
of the expense which its publication would have entailed. — — < 
— A scheme for extending a taste for anthropological studies ty” E 
- the delivery of popular ele ementary lectures in London and its — — 
-subnurhs, was bromght before the Council by Dr. Garson, and —— 
E. was. referred. to a Committee to report upon ita feasibility. 
This Committee, after EK several meetings under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Bral drew up a syllabus; which, 
D havin been ау el by the Council, has recently been printed TE 
D. and eireulated among the members. The Council hopes that; 0 
| by ihi novel departure it may be instrumental in disseminütimg — — 
a knowledge of the elementary facts and. principles of ai : 
pology, and that while thus advancing the general interests of .—— 
- ihe science it may also be the пем ong вен желй 
to the Institute. | | 
Tlie attention of the Council has been called by General. Pio. 
> Rivers to the unsatisfactory manner in which many anthro- 7 
1 pological and archeological investigations are Wap аш} | 
expecially to the absence of any systematic method of recording 
| the measurements of human skeletons and those of pr ed н 
иг aiimals found on ancient sites. A Committee fars ox 
| been appointed for the purpose of craving up rea 
D. dt is hoped that int ening explorer vi ad a 
ion. A cireular to t effect has been distributed to 1 ral 
É entific and archeological $ йейея, General Pit Eie 
ае the. ду tia Commiitòs atA [e 
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In connection with the. subject of archaeological exploration, <. 
` j may be remarked that tbe Council has learnt with satisfaction = 
Uus that efforts are being made by Dr. John Evans, the President of 

аһ ty of Antiquaries, and a Vieow-President of this — YY 
a Institute, to raise à substantial fund fer the promotion of КЕ 
‘ayatemutic explorations. — E 
‘The Council has had under recent consideration the condition 











? of its Library, and at the suggestion of Professor Flower a 
Ка 5 y Committee has been appointed. With the view of 
A E ing the usefulness of this Department of the Institute, it 


to bind « large number of such scientific serials as ^ 
ie bly to be most referred to by our members. At the same 
E. ‘time it is felt desirable, as economy of Ж is imperative, to 
— relieve the Library of a mase of periodieal literature which is 
found to be rarely, if ever, consulted. It is hoped by these amd. о 
other means, such as the purchase of certain modern works, that 
the efficiency of the Library may be increased, and. its vulue to 
-— gür meniberé much enhanced, It is proposed to meet the 
йз exceptional expenditure, which will thus be incurred, by 
N : E to the Trustees of the Institute to sell out a portion of 
Ellis bequest, a fond which was received ten years 
E ‘ago for the general purposes of the Institute, but which has. 
been drawn aon only on the ovcasion of the removal of the ШЕ 
7 Fnstitute toits present Rooms, when special expenditure became — 
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The preparation of th of x new edition of the volume of “ Notes 
mi c» | S itg. тариі pm eee for 

carry out this wor EÊ ; prácti iting to Dr. 
e Bess: and Mr. C. H. Hend, and а luge part of the volume is 


Lnd das site vit leasure the issue of Mr, J.G. — 
| p rof Cambridge, of & Schedule of of ete peoples rg 
= |  münners and customs of uncivilized and semi-civilized les. 2 
lu In order to give greater publicity to this scheme the questions |. - 
|. have bean reprinted in the Journal of the Institute, anid several- — 
| ca sets of answers received by Mr. Frazer have been already теги 


our evening mee meetings. 
e E. “One of ont Vice-Presidents, Professor. Flower, presided over = 
а "meeting of the British Associntion at Newcastle-on-Tyne ; ; 
while the special interests of our science were ably represented © "| 
2 William Turner, ns President of the- Anthro logical 1 = 
te on, with Dr. Garson and Mr. Bloxam as two of the Sacre | as 
иин p Highly were i bat the te af еты well 
popu temporary рол 
ive The manifestation of. so much interest in 


















Anniversary: Proceedings. 





eae subjects nt. the British Association meeting fae ‘on 
| " m been without its influence in determining the nection of the ~ 


Council with reference to the proposed course of popular x 
E lectures on the Science of Man. © 


|, The Reports were adopted on the motion of Mr Mactan 3E 
T BEAUFORT, seconded by Mr. J. Antex Brown. = | 


_ The Presipest’s saan was then read by the Seed 1- 


T At the conclusion of the Address it was moved by Mr. Hype 
T CLARKE, seconded by Mr. E. W. BitABROOK, and nani SUE 
> resolved :— € 

“That the thanks of the , meeting be. mven to the Président. M 
for his Address, and that it be printed in tbe Journal of rhe. o 
Institute." m 

The Scrutineers gave in their Report, und the following. | ы 
gentlemen were declared. to be duly elected to serve as саз _ 
and Council for the year 1890 — E 

-President.—Johi Bediloe, Esq., M.D., FRS. 


r ныс 3. W. TESORO. Esq., F.S.A; Hyde Clarke, | 
27 Eun y W. x Esq; F.G.5, 

Do Trasurer.—A. L. Lewis, Es), F. d 

Council. —G. M. Atkinson, Esq.; C. H. E. Carmichnel, Esi., P 
M.A; Rev. R.H. Codrington, D.D.: Ј.Е, Collingwood Esq. F5. 3 
E Sir Lepel Griffin, K. CST; T. V. Holmes, Esa. F.G.& ; H. H.— sS 
T Howth, Esq. MP, FSA.: Prof. A. H. Keane, BA; Prof. | 

— oA Maealister, F. RA; Қ. Biddulph Martin, Esq, M.A.; Prof - 
"Meldola, ERS; Rt. Hon. the Earl of Northesk, FSA; (LE 
E Peek, Esq, M.A.; F. G. H. Price, Esq, FSA; Charles Н: 0% 
| Read, Esq, FSA’ Isidore Spielman, Esq. ; Oldfield. Thomas, o 

Feq, EZS. Coutta Trotter, Esq., F.G.8; MJ. oe { 

n FEAS. Gen. Sir €. Р. Beauchamp Walker, KCR. c 
. thanks to the retiring Vice-Président, tbe retiring 
Councillors, the Auditor the Serutineera, the Secretary, an ur 
7 the Treasurer, was moved by Mr. J. F. CortiNGWooD, seconded | 
by Mr. J. а and carried unanimously, | | 
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1. Tm extremely sorry, at the last mouit, to find it impossible: — 
| 6 be present at this annual meeting, and to thank you in person 5 x 
29 for the kindness and. forbearance shown to me, your President, 
s -during the past year, during which Iam sensible that, though 
р ‘done what was possible to me, that possible was very 
7 little. But for the ever ready kindness and assistance of Mr, | 
Galton and Professor Flower, and of the Officers nnd Council A 
! - generally, the work could not have been got through. As it = 
Ж is, we have had а not unprosperous year. The scheme of local. — ur 
- snthropological lectures promises well ; but it is very, desirable 5 0 
Е 2 ` haf the movement to fortify and render more useful our library 7 
should be well supported. We have been fortunate in losing. TT 
E. only: one actual member by death, that one a man of consider- ^ 13 
б. ^ able eminence, but by lapse of time fallen out of connexion with, 
„the life, of the Institute. | 4 
6 E T propose to take as my rmn subjects this evening _ 

















- e Physical Anthropology. 
^ "Nowhere, probably, and at no time have such opportunities 
been offered for the study of physical anthropology and ethno- 
raphy as at the Paris Exposition of 1889, E. 
© This true that Russia and Austria, the most composite and | 

Be ей, logically, of all European countries, were scarcely — 
= ааш ill represented but the great paina that had been taken to "m 
Ei у ф gether everything connected with the French есйп Е 
© ванн almost made up for this deficiency. Thus e 
s, the regions of the Senegal and Gaboon, of Annam 1 
1 cE , of Melunesia and Polynesia, exhibited abundant mi SG 
з i ode of Sie койон mnd ыйкы, вы = жс 
And ails, their habitations . and domestic and religions p | 
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> Java, and Egypt were also exceedingly well represented, But 
Е the greatest attraction was the special anthropological depart- - | 
b - merit in the Palace of the Liberal Arts, of considerable extent, UT 
|» and ordered and arranged by several of the most ешмге HA 
E among our French confréres, such as Topinard, Curtailhat, | 
- Bertillon, the Marquis de Nadaillne, &c. n d 
The most conspicuous objects in the department were uti E 
" doubtedly the groups of life-sized figures, whereby the endeavour. ; 
| was mule to reproduce the aspect and surroundings of the: Er. Ў 
q rehistoric and early historic races. This жир, а Ти аз ys 
T I am entitled to pass an opinion upon it, was extremely happy: | 0 | 
T Th forms of the beads, the features and. complexions, had been 
E carefully studied : the attitudes and. occupations were natural, 6 
 probatile, and. life-like: one group in particular, intended to ot Oe 
- mepresent the very dawn of art in palmolithio days, and in which - | 
two young people were displaying to a grizzled senior, on his MY 
C return from the chase, their first attempts at carving on bone "M 
T andivory the ontlines of familinr wild beasta, was to my eye — - m 
P. especially admirable. The manufacture of bronze implements | A ds 
К, was very well represented ; and the Gallo-Roman potter's shop | 
A ‘was another meritorious production. Crowds of Visitors thronged: 1A 
the court in and around which these- groups were displayed; | x 
and much intelligent curiosity was dev eloped. As j , 
E- In the same part of the exhibition was a contribution from Ч A 
* Denmark, sent by Professor Waldemar Schmidt and others, and | 
including two very fine effigies, male and female, of the bronze 
| period, correctly dressed and armed after studies from the | 
tenants of two neighbouring barrows; they were two ‘olen 
` "specimens of physical development. <A very fine skull of Gur _ 
_ bronze type was exhibited as typical of the first epoch of the ў | 
Stone period in Denmark This form is known to be still 
~ abundant in some parts of that country, and must: therefore 
T have endured in Denmark since the beginning of anthiopok | 
times Nothing can be clearer than its identification w 
» of our own bronze: me; and that with the Sion or He 
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Pr Ens not meh. less clear, d the average breadth of the 3 
pu Sion. skull, аз described by His and Hütimeyer, is somewhat 
"у smaller. Itis certainly abundant in the Ardennes, among the 

- Walloons. ‘But, I should be loth to speak further as to dta E. 
E affinities, in the p | state of our knowledge. Iwill not 4 

deny tliat they may b Finnish: Bogdanof figures one skull T 
"from a kurgan near Moscow, which may belong to this type; Si 
et o far us aso sent ther ia vey little evidence to lead us 2 { 
© in that direction | К. 
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ү. Bist: in importance among the maps id other graphic. hi 


rep preser ntations of anthropological fact come, doubtless, those SS 
bu eating roughly: the results of Topinard’s: great шайдан 1 E Ea 
, imo th colours of the hair and eyes in France, | 
Foros Jn most respects these map confirm the opinions previonsly | 
бы; but in some points of importance they do not do su. 
- Thus, on the whole, the north and north-east of France are. 
| comparatively blond, the centre and the south. are dark; but 
> the. department of the Creuse forms n blond island, for no renson \ e 
LN 2 


LI 
Ре um 
* ' ӘЖЕ 


x шоп nd гены tall, blond; ы E men, ad: with. 
[^ Bp or that other, more ancient, and stili 
кү ore койш, stop рії with blonds te Volscian | 


f À P. 1 -Side by sida with these fist-früita of Topinand'a great inset d 
7 was Collignon’s map of the cephalic index in the several e > 
z menta of France. Here, too, I found а general confirmation of 
a "existing beliefs or conjectures, ande, ris of problems: 1 









E E President's Address EL 
T Celis in the centre and east. But why should the broad-hemds- — 
7 ctilminate in the Jura, with a modulus (in the living man, of 

С course) of 88! If the aivantic Burgundians are to be eredited — . 
— with having raised the stature in these parta, na I for one believe, 

why should they have utterly failed to diminish the roundness 3 

of the henda? r 

Ye another problem. The Manche gave Collignon a head | l 
` breadth of eighty-three, larger than that of any other part of 
| Normandy, Yet the Manche is the most blond area in F mance; |, 

7 — and the blond complexion, in France at least, generally implies | 

the long hend. Here, however I think I ean see light. The 

` Manche waa largely colonized. by Harold Bluetooth from 

Denmark; the rest of Normandy, chiefly from Old Saxony and 

from Norway; which facts may perhaps go some way toward ~ 

| explaining the difficulty. | n 

ÉL ‘There were numerous maps, tables, and other 

_ setting forth the stature, па well as other physical characteris- 

E tics, of the peoples of Western Europe: Some of these were 

EL quite recent in date, others less so; but probably none were 

LL wery generally known. They have added considerably to our. 

С knowledge of this subject, upon which I shall enter at some 

EC. length, as it is one проп which I have myself laboured and 
endeavoured to study and appreciate the labours of others, - n 

> There are some considerable difficulties in the way of dur 7 

1 Е "arriving at the absolute full grown stature of the average man. — 

b. - These arise from the fact that the greater portion of our 

l qmaterial is derived from the recruiting statistics of the several ` 

> ‘countries. The object of the recruiting and examining officers 

1. has, of course, nothing to do with the solution of this problem; | 

T it is only incidentally that their material comes to be of service Ж 

| tw us m regard to it. They very generally neglect to meastry Е 

— the youths who are quite manifestly below the. standard, and — 

ho consequently have. for them no interest In such cases. : 
the published average is sure to be a little too high ; but the — 
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d 3 — and at some к moreover, the officers have carried out other 
! M " parts of the examination, and eliminated those candidates who 
tx Fare ineligible by reason of disease or deformity, before procead-_ 
'to determine the stature. This last method of: procedure, | 
feme l though it is decidedly hurtful to the interests ofl 
anthropor etry, does not so greatly concern me at present, for | E t 
E. osi is pretty well established that both tall and short men furnish: 
f Bk bier proportion of valid recruits than midle-sized men, __ 
с ат id the resulting average and mean are therefore little dip E 
| m Perhaps the most important flaw im such statistics: 1 
..— remains to be mentioned. Im soie countries the reordits or | 
nscripta come up for measurement, in the year of the calendar! 
[ш м ier sten the age of entr; thi th, in 
"Switzerland, for example. In others, ss France, they are 
measured after passing their twentieth birthday. Some young 
men have already attained their full stature at that period, bat 
Е: probably a lange majority, have not quite attained i£; - ^ 
‘and we have reason to think that the proportion of these two 
lie of men and the average extent by which the second set Î 
` fall below. the stature which they will ultimately attain, varies 17 
= S. 5 аана in accordance with race, climate, mode of life, and о 
| We have scarcely any statistics based on measur- | 
* of identical persons at difisrent ages; but M. Rabert, | 
Rs pm ы Baxter, found that 287 French conseripts grew on on | x 
b s 1 about nine-tenths of an inch (twenty-three ilicet 2 
| attainin their peer EE 


















































пае ethnology ів, 4 му 
a i | á | 5 
аатын бышы. Danson (criminal), Е. 
— Roberts and Балтыш (їп the Anthropometric Report of the Янын Амон АН 
Ta аа вуезда ^ 
erase reece ttl eren sa veri mtn Tt would almost s 
кесе aa e 
&, than in America, France, or Belgium. However, I do not think we sha 
ef а wrong if we allow a full inch or more for the avemge growth se di 
E Ron adir ee sil ees. 
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feotiparatively simple, and has bean well Жа out v 
Као, and others. Tho tales of Honzé show that ios 
“Boudin was mistaken in supposing that the Walloons surpassed| É 
E Flemings in stature as well as in soundness and vigour, | 
 Houzé proves that the Flemings and Brabancons have n smaller 
Lo > cephalic index and a smaller nasal index than the Walloons, - 
аш that though exceptions from dwartishness are slightly more 
к frequent i in the north (perhaps from causes connectod with the 
"more numerous and populous towns; and with the greater pre 
Койбос of manufacturing industry), yet the average stature of 
Р reoruits is higher, Limburg, the most Germanic province, stands 
- ing at the head (1,666 mo, 657 inches), and Hainault, a 
the least Germanie, and. according tò Vanderkindere the one x 
Я E | ehete ise rate provate of dark hair, standing Y 

; lowest (1,640 mm., 643), - ey 
Making the allowance 1 have recommended, the full stature , 
| of the Limburgers will come out neatly 1,690 (5 feet 6-3 inches), А 
мий that of the Hainanlters 1,660 to 1,665 (5 feet 5-5 inches) . ^ — 
On the whole it is pretty clear thot in Belgium stature is 

| F Р Беха with race, and that tall stature, light complexion, lang 
heads, und narrow noses are generally associated, or at’ = 

| Occur in the same districta. 

E E. I found a large mass of statistica na to colour and stature in =; 
L^ Pemnark, and as to colour, stature, and head form in Norway, - e. e 
In the former, Professor Waldemar Schmidt finds that. both hair ^ E. 
s and eyes are lighter in men. than in women, the eyes. om 
"especially, I have found the same rule to hold good, as rec | 
| the eyes at least, in many parts of Britain, particularly, T think, - 2 3 
Lin the eastern and more Teutonic districts: and the foporta. of Ў Au 
>the Anthropometric Committee point in the same direction, ~ 7) 
Boe less decidedly. Can this be due in any measure to) = 
cual inheritance? May the mules in both Sra ) x 
“tle L moes of invaders 1 I can hardly think so. JM 
E. The stature of the Dunes is lees than F should have supposed E - 
tales is ; said to vary. between 1,650 and. 1,870 1 
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= 
T ameruiis, na T believe, probably ahother inch Should he дай р 
x 5 ~The ruling average would be about 06:5 inches, a trifle lese Ж i 
than | my estimate for Englisinnen, or than Baxter's, but a good ~ 7 7 
е lower than Roberts's: Baxter found both Danes and. TD 
8 "ede: taller Than Englishmen, lut shorter than. No orweginns - e › 
4 Ea Scotehmen., Р. 
е er. Tt is € curious that the people of Thy stand at the head of the 2 
Е — senle of stature, and those of the next district, the Vend-syssel, —- 




































at the bottom. There is an ancient enmity between the Thyers 
os and the Vondel men, and probably a differents in mee. ; 
Tr. Atha and Sergeant Westly exhibited elaborate mapa of = 
[| йиш. head form, and hair colour in Central and Southern 77 
сана 22 years seems to vary in different ' 
< ашыш ос тау» rm 1,667 to 1,730 millimetres, from 656 to 
> 881 inches. Probably we sliould add half-an-inch in all cases, E 
e 1 nS that the Norwegians. are slow and late in 7 E 
2 ое ight: have expected to derive mich instruction fom De 
3 {у Arbo's maps of head form and colour, hints as to, the. lines; of 0 
"c Hess, i posi, ong vet pir, en s o MEE 
. origin: of the Arvans, v whose primeval birthplace i is now as doubt- 
+ е. I was a little disappointed: One cannot, as in L- 
Telgium vr France, c аг most de Ж ere make out distinct | j 





1 the whole “the loo diese sweep of ien. ашай 
ite bo panne uniformly blond, iui tos range fo E 
t pact 0 phalie than other parts, | E. 
7 3 anthropological, mapa of Russia by рана Anuchin |. 
Кз [oscow were not, I think, exhibited at Paris; but.they and 
р. кк зыт illustrate are огу eaten? In ins. 

| om caer Anuchin analyses the different factors of the 
| popes position, climate, вео, social and | 


he 
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! Feeonamie condition, food, diseases, density of pollen | ae, 
| апа comes to the pönki that all these factors are, in- 
— "sufficient to explain. the geogmphical distribution of stature in- 
~ Russia, He then turns to the anthropalogical: and ethnologies 
— and analyses the racinl composition ofthe. Bussin 
_ people, the colonization by the Slava of the - territory, of the 2 
|. ‘Finnish tribes, de, and. he finds that these factors give: dm. m 
e mare satisfactory explanations. E x 
`, Ceontrarily to the rule of Western Europe, the average stature 
__ Î European Russia seems to inerease on the whole as one pro-- ДЕ 
- ebeds from north to south, Great. urban aggregations of populis. тз 
tion nre not frequent im Russian, nor are they marked by material — 
"differences in stature, as with na But a strong suspicion. of | i 
- E racial ‘differences would strike the eye uf one much- lesa learned - 3 
| ethnology than Anuchin, One sees at once that the) 4 
i 









































| p Cossack region yields tall men ; 80 do some of the old Siwvic = 
© centres, as Kief and Pskov; the Lettons ure tallest, averaging ^. 
about 1673 (67:8) und the Esthonians rach 1,661 (65-4 inches) ы 
E "or more; the true Lithuanisns, ‘ıı Kovan and Vilna, ır a little ov | 
the пуегиде; the Huthenians in Volhynia about equal. their - = 
E brethren across the Galician border, as figured for us hy Majer — 
Bind Kopernicki, and similarly the Polos, whether under Russia - 
_ or Austria, yield the same low average statures (about ]. 520, or. 
p nearly 64 inches). 
— The numerous Finnish or rian and Tatar ibaa û a ОЙ "> 
? and enst of Russia, are all, except perhaps the Mordwins, below, Л 
the general average of 1,640 millimetres (about 643 inches), — — 
which perhaps accounts for the low position of several of the: a 
Governments of Central Russin, where the aboriginal tribes | , 
[шау bo supposed to have crossed the blood of the Slavonie a 
З "- ni ista The Western Finns, whether Esthonians, Liefs | ES 
is, on the other hand, are tall, one -of. several pointe qc 1 ر‎ 
be between these two great families, . a 
T Another point of interes is that the Russian оон 0 л бф 
Land in the Kuban and Terek countries are taller than CE 
ir brethren їп оМ Russia, justas our own colonists in America “ 
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i ‘to some process of selection, as much moral as physical | 

— Dr Kidolfo Livi, who has recently been elected an honorary _ 
member of our Institute, has greatly advanced our knowledge of ” 
l rikan e hys cal authropolégy of Italy, especially of the stature und - 
hen form. - Coming after men. like Nieolueci апі Оцон, his Z H 

К, at stic -näturally confirm theirs i in their main lines; he, too, | 
— nds the broad. heads and the (comparatively) high statures in- 
и he north the long parrow Honds and the lọw statures in the 

south, in in Sicily, and especially i in Sardinia. ` 

ms He has, lowever, brought out some very important points 
T. which a sre mére or Jess novel and pregnant. Thus he has provet 
a that the whole region of the Riviera, generally supposed to be 1 
| eet Ligurian, while i it has ‘the higher stature of the north, 3 £^ i 
has the e long. or medium hend of the south, and that these ШЕ 
charac are both exaggerated in Massa, Carrara, ond Lucca. = SS 
" ! 25) “Evidently we must reconsider the Ligurian question, E 
- The curiously blond district east of Gaeta, which T may | 
“perhaps chaim to have been, in company with Hodgkin, the” B | 
e: - Aliscoverer, or at loast the demonstrator, is shown by Livi tò be "T "CR 
cono! ie, and to have a lower index than any other дао ^ 


Er ta | 18 
| Another laborious and important enquiry is that of Dr. You) “$ 
p head forms of the peoples of, the Caucasus, a- 5 
, EX a in region which since the time of Mithridates has bean 
— known tu cellany of races and languages. Vou - 9) 
| , published more than that portion. ot LO “А 



























































тейт A dolichocephal, however, seems to be quite г | 

it, mong them: they are generally brachycephalic or hyper- ~~ - 
һу; E» dut, what one would hardly have expected, their heads- T 
low аз well as broad, Jewish features are common, in ше, 
des prevalent. 
e Schmidt, of Leipzig, has published inthe "Archiv a 
xologie " ü шы vibe of dis. fine collection of 
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ж 2) | T — LT л er "T ЛУ, 
are ON ancient and modern, The collection is also - M 1 
T extremely гісі in Etruscan skulls, containing no less than 135, — 4 
E all from Tarquinii; 14 of these are dolicho, 70 meso, 8 
Р why and hyperbrachyeephalio, There are 19 Chinese, with | 4 
ба. ые 789; this I mention because one frequent 
| the Chinese erroneously described as brachyoephalic. ўж 
E D Some may be disposed to say “Cui bona?" with e d 

| extensive and minute enquiries into physical anthropology, thear v. 
a - munsses of stutistion] tables and these elaborgte mips, Welt n 
С Ahnit that they are of no great benefit to the observers and | 
га compilers of them, ‚ except in so far ds all good, thorough, honest 7 
| work done is a benefit to the doer of it: IT acknowledge the far 
- greater and higher interest of. the psychological] side of our "e 

science, with ita bearings on : sociology, mythology, and во forth. 
The higher the interest: the greater the attraction, and thers: 51 
penne: therefore, that ethnography will ever luck cultivators, — 

_ But if the natural history af the lower animals is worthy. ot І 
| cultivation, surely so is that of man, not merely as am agreeable — | 
7 and healthy exercise of natural curiosity, but because of Из = | 
M. ame wo ee E XE 
- and on other practical questions. 
And if our knowledge is to be useful, it mnst be exact, or at 
Tn founded on exact data, Now. and then one hears ot А 
— fevolt an this point within our own circle. Thais Dr. Fanvella, 
A the other day, in the Paris Society, attacked і 
pes "What will come,” he said, “of tha vast enquiry — 

. the colour of eyes and bair undertaken by Dr. Topinard f You - E 
visit a place where there ага two well-defined types. Ц = т A 

i Four compasses snd metric measures, take all x 
Re upetions of 2.000 or 3,000 individnals What will you do more ` = 
D. n Confirm a distinction which atrikes everybody at first sight ® 7 $5 ; 
P Eee Nothing can be mare. i" 

"worthy than these hasty general i impressions; and the proof m, 

ES frequently two observers of the Fanvelle type mn 
a Y with opposite impressions of the same facts, and ОТШ 
them to other people ; who, not No opportunit ena 
я " i 
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_ verifying them, proceed to base important arguments upon one 
_ © or other of these contradictory premises. 
A ` -Two small books on a great subject have аа . 

«T he Origin of thè Aryans,” by Tee Taylor, and “The 

AS ‘Cradle of the Aryans,” by Gerald ‘Rendall. They are, in ENS 
M amy it judgment, both excellent works, and well deserve study: ^ 
5 both contain epitomes of the best and latest continental investi- — 
| imtions-of the subject, with some well-reasoned original matter: 
result in different conclusions, Dr. Taylor thinks that the 
- cal | Aryans are the Celto-Slavie peoples, amd that their 
initi Are Ugrie: Mr. Kendall thinks the Aryan centre, whera 
od earliest Aryan tongue was developed, was in Scandinavia or —~ 
| E the long-headed blond race was its m 
| . parent ot earliest | proprietor. The point, however, to which I 
: re would now direct your attention, is, that to both ef these writers 
AS the physical characteristics of the Slavs are a matter of moment, = 
n. nd that one of them speaks of the Slavs as tall and fair, the ` 
к ` other as short and dark. And both of them could cite authorities | 
у P M eet Of course the question is here involved which of the 
и pl s best representa the original Slav type? Butin _ 
|" mny case exact and numerous ра observations would | 
be needful to settle the diffe тә 
: | The first anthropologist of note, so far ns IT am aware; who 1 | 
En European origin of the Aryans, was ДО] 
2 " wm countrynan Robert Latham. His known love. Ыы 0 

20 paradi probably prevented him from gaining proselytes to his.: 
iem but it grew and flourished among the Germans; and of E 
Men especially sinee Professor Suyce las adhered to ito EU 

a found mueh support in this country also. ‘The question has” 2 е aah 
| 3 "irmately got mixed up with politieal and racial antipathies— .— 
ie Germans almost deifying the tall and fair warrior-race of the Ж 
th, as thongh they had all been like F rithiof or Gustavus 
Adolphus; the French painting them as large-limbed and small- 3 
чы savages, the legitimate offspring of Neanderthal — . 
Tain not going to be so rash as to volunteer an opinion on 
| moreover there would be insufficient | 
зао 
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Е address to support such an opinion. Bat 19 e^ 
— propose, before concluding, to suggest bwo or three ei 'onasiderations | 
bearing on the topic. Much has been made, by some ot tbe . 
X partizans ef the European origin theory, of the great geographical — de 
| Di o the Aryan Ares in Europe, as compared with that ЭЯ 
- 4n Asia The argument is a weak one; at any rate it mar. M «NP 
5 — used, in the remote future, to prove that Portugal waseolonized —— 7 
T from Brazil But ila basis, besides, i is unsound. The Aryan wren 
Pm in Aasin was about аз large several centuries before Christ as it 
I Mau ciate eee pas the Persian oh 































Pisce tt was né ah ak wath iov Rost was Hd nil 
afterwards mainly oceupied by the Ugrians, and the greater | 
part of Spain was ne more Aryan in speech than in mee, — 
| ‘The resemblance between Ujfalvy’s Galtchas nnd die. à 
ES Auvergnat type i is not confined to the skull, but extends to the г 
features. On the other hand, though some high caste Hindus А i 
have ‘skulls and features which may be called European, T have  — 
—  mever seen among them a distinet reproduction of the Gravemw 4a 
4 type. Professor Leitner's Siah-Posh Kafir, Jehanghir, was a 
short, dark, brachycephalic man. Perhaps the Grave-row, or Mh 
north European type, may still exist in Kashmir, where the — — 
_ elimate should he favourable to it, but I have never seen any — £] 
- Kushmirimus The inference seems to be that the type which 
۹ E is clearly common to Europe and Asia is mote likely to be the — 


oe panal Aryen one, and that аз the Auvergnats were nob m 
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E" think that anybody preceded the Galtchas i in their inhospitable 
een оро that the Tai 
Охи Was the cradle of the race. 


| language as. the most primitive in form of the whole Aryan 1 
family. Clearly then, it is very important that we should have 


P E knowledge of their physical character. But во “у 
4, Ee I am aware, we possess no authoritative and exaet A І 
І inform ation on the. subject. The eee it is true, who, мака 
M 1 [ыа Ед ] "Na T3 
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A VOCABULARY. or Urn. zn" 
With Ixrmoprerion by C. i Pista ot Aa T 


The Royal Zoological £ Society (* Natura Artis a at 
matendar decided some years ngo to add an. 
^ ion to-its Museuzis, wirich till then hud contained only xo = 
"eutlections. The director of the Society, Dr. G. Р. а 2 
E: Da mat wih auch d nting years, ARES ی‎ 
elope кана! HE E to drop Dia d in a place, 
whei the vemlenvour wnus to collect’ | her specimens ' No] 
Difennacof every part of the world; and that the best manner fo - 
Пос this was, in the present сане, to collect products of human * 
t йо indicative of ite different stages, Former contrivances of — 
X men, nà well na objects actually in nse hy existing tribes and nationi, | Ж 
жеге therefore brought together, and after a short time formed | e 
m such a considerable collection, that it was found necessary to 45 
e n special building to its exhibition. This was effected q 
ih. . The objects exhibited were arranged во да to site 
attention, and the collection attracted an ever-incressing” s 22, 
interested visitors. | 
ы, а At that time, however, ethnography had not become o возе » 
x Museums wore Tormis with aims vig: different Spo S La 
“a de now, attention being especially given to what might sir s 
К the faney or please the eye, and the exhibitions were thorefore so - 
arranged as to giye prominence to those objecta which, by their 
b variet , their forms or their colour, were best, enleninted to вану 
у ET curiosity of visitors. Very little notice wna taken of the origin ~ 
„мй. anthropological significance of thi curiosities éxposed, am ا‎ Р: 
eit often happened that objects of great scientific interest, but of 
striking appearance, were not considered worthy of un: id 
were put away ns lumber, or even nltozether lost. It is in ў 
Y minate that such specimens have not been all thrown away, 
d museums kept them in вте ғооо corner, ho ever . 
worthless they were deemed. Objects of real value have im! Mas а; 
не been preserved. The museom of “Artis "'—oas the Royal | 
ical Society of Amsterdam is populari; 'entled— followed t ie 
æ of по not distr ying those objects which" were not [ү 
exhibition, and. this prevented tl 
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x Eris es teu a te Pos la UO Ao e 
pu^ ‘years of the museum liad come into its posession. The i 5 
Bat of words which I here publish forms the chief part of a madue | 
- _ geript belonging to this rolleotio | ИЧ 
a C сша ыс ГТ 
| Пу а 2001 garden, could not 

T a subject as thnography, : yet it dil — 
neglect the VOR: sales, where seu-captnins, more frequently - = 
le tane when steam-navipation had not assured such great у 

iot pw ef now the case, were wont to pot up for sanction Нн 
кор ities bron асоро едена ортди they Һай 
, And ai anch things could be bought for httle monay: 
‘ hat-time the othnographical museum had no regular director, but. — 
^ - wa Inoked after, disinterestedly, by a. painter, who caused all the” 
2. ehje n Lats cri petal UM 
Ва ла 1887, when the museum was scientifieally reorghnized im ` A 
new build and 1 was put ut its head, | found all those things | - 




























































duly preserved, of which some mre very valuable. Among them; 
wma & lot containing a quantity of weapons from New Zeahund, — І 
р iho Carolines and other islands, which had been bought — 
д: nto salo of which I cannot nacertain the date. In this lot 1 found, | 
aa yet unopened, but without the least indication of the place from. — 05 
ieh it had come, a packet, still enclosed in matting and tied up. TIME 
- with a rope. Inspection of the contents showed them to consist of E 
in number of cluba uf the od Ei a RR ee 
» in English, unmely, the manuscript aforesaid. IA 
2 suppose the clubs to have come from the Carolines, from. _ 
1 r resezablnnce to some, bronght from the Isle of Ruck, which 
| { having seen in the Ethnographical Museum of — 
1, and to some I had remarked in the British Museum. = 
LI ihe cares consequent on the reorganization of the — 
ти ebe mm 
и і "sure for further investigation, and I have been only i 
ble to resume tho subject. 
ap now that the clubs must most probably have comè | 
| the island of Ulin, a the note-book which Beier 
them contained a written partly in pencil and parti 
of the. of that island; and the annotations adde 
e оний Па it bad been writin by some person who had _ 
ai En ro 
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t his i e. 1 Sud farther on that 


| El 
ПЕ Tare Rernminto, md Jarilipu, р 
T Балаа. Every detail showa that the list of T E. 
са made with great care, Thin is the reason why I resolved. - 
pom the manuscript, which bad not, ns far as I could necertnin, — 
published; the more so, because the knowledge possessed of | 
з комо of that island amonnts to very li little акей." Ану —— 
_ wuthor wns evidently an Englishman, I thought thnt 1 Еа 
means of publication conld be chosen than this Л review, 
© that of the “Journal of the Anthropological Institute.” I ob 
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Nore on a Vocaaciany of Uta, 
Win Vocabularies of Kumie and Mortlock, Caroline Islands, 
By Srpx&v н. Rar. 


The only specimen of the ат. 
- ern of the MS. found at Amsterdam (p. 
Б hort тос J given by Dr. BR. G. Latham, in 1 ak 
1 “епке оё of Comparative Philology,” the кесе of which — 
TA. me paring this with Horr Ployte's аһшаг 
аа: of t rr rhe he English words are ‘ound pate 
~ these twenty (ie sixty per cent.) are identical, ùr nearly so, 
| Of the remaining thirteen words which differ ; in the two vombu- —- 
 laries, aliam gives seven and Pleyte six, which are more or Jess ^H 
e those of the neigh languages. The dialect of Ulia | 
7. Bppeurs to vary so at from. that of the other Caroline Islands, / 
Б avery largo number of words being almost identical with those. in 
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‘Common use in the south and west of Oceania, in Mel [шз ина 
I oe Tt is closely allied to the dialect of Mortlock, a = 2 


be seen from the vocabulary a 





; ; falo, day; oa, lips; "ul, man; tofu, alt ~ 
Ple te'a Voon Are apparently the ili, skim; р 5 
mouth : inn, male. aet, Ben, of the Mortlock, AN =F 
abul T titers or Strong’ Toland langungs dded | 

ity the di nee existing in this part c 





= 3 ^ uM 
dt „ж apparent! the same as a vocabolary called te ed Ualam by. 
a mer ‘He Qualan, 1525.) =ч Ы 

Boake ! Vor ies FR AEE from the translations of th 
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Ew. Maxon Fearn Tracugz. 

“Communicated by Rev, Ж. Wirarr Gra, LLD.. | 
р XH with her kimband, laboured for awhile on the isla 
| tk | Upon their yen 


pue Mem кше 
' nativé soil. The fà 
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las pares a hallow for her greater convenience. The apot selected in 
always near the sea, for the pu of КЫ i кооп аз 
| Inbonr eomunences sho gocs to this place; bot it is soon mnla 
— — iowa from ane to another for severn) miles round that a child, 
will be bors in sach a spot. Ferthwith almost everybody hastens 
Т Итеа, women, and children; but noi thè husband of the 
| | pear woman. The spectators squat down проп the ground round ' 
the woman, whe lies upon her back without even a loaf to borer 
her. For the most part they are pretty quiet Some of the , 
women endeavour to asist thë sae by potting the legs widely 
M apart, and inserting two sticks to facilitate the passage of the 
| head. The woman ia encouraged os the throes increase by the 
voices of the apeciatora: “Now for it “That's it” “There in 
. the head," &c., &c. 
When the child is born, a woman divides the umbilical oar | 
rs with a shell, picked up for the purposes on the bench. The infant 
^ H then Ê & bunana leaf, not washed or even wiped; nor i$ 
a v anything wrapped round ii. A woman now chews finely 4 piewe 
р? of enennut and thruáta i£ down the little throat with her түгет, 
Ínr enough to occasion retching,  Thia is doue twice, tha resson 
| for thiw custom being. that “it enlarges the thront so ga to 
PEE" fecil tate swallowing food." Meanwhile the mother has gone to 
-  twthe in the sea, carefully taking with her the placenta, £c, m è 
 eocunut-leaf basket. After thoroaghly bathing and drinking sume 
7 7. wum-wntor ae medicine, she does not return to hor own home, te, io 
LO -dher husband's dwelliag. but lives on the beach in 5 little ten 
Аа. hat, thatched with coconut leaflets. There mother and habe TE- 
2. — "main until the child 1s big enongh to crawl She spends her time 
C — dnaleeping by the Jog-fire inside the hut, and bathing in the ней. 
IX ft id no uncommon thing for the infant to be scorched, mn it is 
|) placed very near the fire to keep ita little nude body warm. 
" The husband never comes to aee hia wife during the months 
| Ə spent hy her on the beach; but occasionally he. senda her a basket 
` otfood. Her mother, or some other female relative, looks after 
Er l her wants. 
ws. On an appointed day she takes up her child nnd returns home 
Фі р te ber hua! and, When she geta near the dwelling, her husband 
ч y ‘falls ont to her “to come in anil bring the chill." Should Ma AA 





sy, “Come, come,” it would be plain that he did not want Mer. 


BE. y Oe morning 1 was sitting in my house, when thio wits of КА 
acr Кашпа сапе to me and said, ^1 wish you to cousent to my going 
XL oe the bush to give birth to my ehild ; e if yon do not coment, 
ШИЕ Т Таа ро." =No, nō, " D said, "E will never consent tó auch& ' 
| сз in aai Be Kong amet ki kave їчен И MEM 
ism. meee we Ust ponas (pointing to one we had just built) 
where you ean be confin er and icd in the barbarous 
дадо of the heathen.” “No,” she’ re + “Л will p 
Bing forth my child im the bri: for the Child of & Lig € 

i& wanlc cabana Natta hina to lot ib ba i 
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‘After some further conversation, I sneceeded in persuading: 
do ns I wished, 1 promig. to make it all right with the king 
Бо she waa confined of a boy in onr house, only myself. and two or 
three other women being present. 1 washed the infant and 
wrapped it up inn piece of print. 1 then put a poaren (= potti- 
wont ün the mother, and said, “Now we will go to the king.” At 
first she was frightened and exclaimed, ™ You do not know low 
much a woman just confined is lonthed by her husband. Тала 
afraid. "Tbe kings house i$ too fayw (= sacred) for me at present.” 
At length T suceerded in overcoming her scruples, atid we pro- 
‘teeded to the king’s house. I went first, carrying the habe, 
TT When near tonse I fonnd the рете ки шта r 
> *0 King! 0 King! Tom here. Open the door." But the king 
4 аен понов ані Т сайы ооё {ће third time, when he opened 
` ‘the door 1 then ssid to. him,“ O King. 1 have brought you your 
Y — habe. Hore it is, and your wife too, Now pray do not refuse to 
T7 wimit them into your house, You profes ta hea Christian, Now 
> > show that yoo are sincere, and let all your people see that you are. 
s 7 Anearnest by leaving off yoar old ways with regard to your wife 
T ‘and babê. Let them in; and do yon feed your wife while she 
' -  eontinges weak, and do not despre her, O King.” Kanma smid, 
* Sp T will," and admitted them. | 
Dr. Wyatt Gill adda: There can be no question as to the 
| ‘accuracy of this interesting aketch of native hfe in the Loyalty 
C  Talands a quarter of a century ago. The translation is very close 
|. te tbeoriginal, Tthink the reason given at the end of the pa 
? "why women go to the bush to be confined, ix the correct one, 145 
‘that the hoshand “despises” and “Joathes " her as being unclean. 
; £ This reminds one of tho Levitical Inw on the subject. Nothing 
عا‎ like this was known in the Hervey Group. If û child wêr sọ 
born, it would be looked npon as illegitimate, 


n 41A, 1889. 
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bha By A. J. Vooax, 
ing is an extract from a letter of A.J. Vogan, Бад. 
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" Sonth Australia, October 27th, 1580, addressed 








in Central Australia -— 


-h just. returned from as long ride from Bourke, om the =f, 
Darling (int. 30° 5.), to the Upper Mulligan (lat. Z3^ 5.; long. — 


> | 4 and back southwards to Hergott, on the Tra 
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er, Esq, F.L.5., containing notes lately mada by 
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E a distance, ane 1 with branch } мгпета, of about 1.600 miles. Amongst 
the mont interesting EY gathered on tho trip Are thi » 
referring to tho marriage laws nnd methods of tracing descent 

of the aborigines of Central’ Australia. As each district has a 

: V divisions or classes into which all the tribes are divided, I will, 

in apenking of this subject, only employ the ternis of the Deri- 
| langage employed in the Koppernmann district flat. 28' Ra long. 
' iis W.), where I stayed lately, and had the he opportunity of 

| Putting my disjointed nates together under the gnidanee of n good 

mative linguist m the person of a German Missiounrr nnmed Flier]; 

To gow mais ree | may aay that everything tends to prove that 

the marriage customs, roughly speaking, of New Guinea nnd North 

Australia nre the &une as those of South Aristralia Yan may, 

king generally, say that this one ramarkahle difference erista 
— o fl don't think anyone else haa noticed or written abont it), that 
„ '" tho fertile regions of the eastern coast of Queensland, amon gst 
2 71.7 the Iood-nrodncing regions of the most cuni range, descent ja 
treed through the father's sida of the family, and wires are not 
(nt any rato in some tribes} held in common am gst brothers; 
| while in the more sterile regions at Central and Northern Anaita. 
iA lin (or rather the “ Gulf of Carpentaria country ") the descent at 
l an individual is always traced through the mother's side. and wives 
i. are held to a proat extent in. common amongst hrothera, and tren 
* near relatives. Now, let us glance ai the Kopperamana tribes, 

To Mentioned before, Hern we ind two chief classes, de divisions 

| (called Monta Kapara in the Чет] langunge), The principal of 5 

these two divisions is called kelaru, the other being Materi. — Bach 

glass is divided as fallowa :— 


m Estinr. Maren (мах). 
E Кашын (crow), | Wonku (a snake). 
| Mariki 


Е 


f 





" Wams (» snake). à | | 
м So te & kind of plani), : j E 
су ita (a bush). apiia (wallaby), 

Kukurnkn (eoi-hawk). | Wila (a plant). 





Now, if n boy after being “made a main ” wishes to take a wife, 
he cannot choose any mri. for, although there mav be no blond 
relationship between him and the one whom he would ch | if he a” 
had the deciding of his own affairs she may belong to his own, O 

mother's ürviston, and BO, according to the native law, һе his rx 
= Rister. Say such a youth is n Knualka (rida list) man. Hia: th | | a ‚^ 

КЮЕ wasn-Kanalka woman; nnd both are of the erent division Kallari. 

Mo ur young friend must choose his spouse from the othe r dirinon, 

C Maiteri Ho chooses a Wonku girl, aay, and has « son, This son 

ий 342 Wonkn-Materi, aud ean 1 y hack into any sul-elass on hia — 

ees side; but not to any individual who has any blood relation: _ 

Доре н this briet sketch you will see the modut operandi of the 

as marriages, In Central аа the tribes arg divided into 

е Р И‏ ا 
















e Pultarra, Coomarra, Perala, and Apor OnE. 


woman can marry into any division but that с 


Bie fom ob Per Ix one бле рей af Central Australia, towards tho 

| Ales Springs, another curious nlteration is made, the son of A 
| “Porala" can only marry sn“ Apoonmngs" woman ; and the ой. 
- aming of & " Coomarraa " only become the husband of 2" Pultar- 
L" ‘The family groups above referred in йге nated 









offspring: CN и: uw "Pultarra" woman are not “ Pultarra,” nor 
ов Kara 




















we find all male consmes are called brothers, equally with 
he ch dren of one father (Newtata, a Maori, or Naw Zuealund, 
wi sre): nnd all female consins, or sisters, indiscrimi- 


ander one tithe——-Ngstnaiun, Father, or father's br 





E aunt, i4 enlled Ándri. To particularise the. real рер 
T andri-waka,” or “ Aperi-waka,“ littl: mother,’ " Little 
I is sometimes employed. 
A man dying and leaving a widow, the native inw demnnds 
' that his brother, however much married before, must take her to 
wife Bhe has during her real husband's life already called all lits 
Brothers and himself by one term, husband, ao she easily falla into 
А the new relationship. [n faot, brothers seem to hold their wives im 
`, gn Men, however, call their individual wives yu aras, 
OM those to whom they have a sccondary claim by right of 





ent often taking place over a course of years, time-pay- 
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Norta on a recent Discovent in FINTATÉRE. 
By Admiral Tremor. 


ШШ эы. who were employed in splitting erratic hicks 
“granite for bui material m a common near to the village of 
unt Pabo in the Finistére, found near to them a Roman flanged 
ile. On lifting it they discovered it to be the covering to a eie: 
ain. which there had been a wooden box which had been en 
"destroyed by decay ; it contained from ten to eluven thousand «ma 
| "bepper coims, the greater af which were plated with ver 
— "and which bad been cained at Trives. 
i. К е чы were ир of Valerius 1, of Diocletian, Cons 
hiorus, Maximilian, Lucinnus, Constantine the Great, and; 
2N 


E 


y-—not in n direct line, but by intermissions. Thus the 


to the PA tribes (only na regards names of | 


ware enlled by the same term: Apeti, mother or mother's. 


—. Vhrotbers-in-law Жагы. No Marriage ceremony ia performed in 
= South Australian. tribes: but the wife is bought of the brothers, | 


i ee Ба йй X нъ а. а 





2 Constantine 11, dating from a.0. to the year 300; therefore it wna 
during the fourth century that this treasure was concealed. | 
l Ås soon an it beeamo known that this treasare had been found | 
i all the inhabitants of the neighbonrhood commenced to digin every |. 





with pickaxe ond «hovel, but nothing whatever waa 
b found excepting, and at n short distance from the former, two 
= silver cüps und a patera, ог perhaps » cover to the larger cups, 
No. 1 cup was intact and in a state of preservation ; 1t wenglis - 
БА рт No. 2 has, on the contrary, lost. its lower part bv 
,eiidinmtion, the patera Mas also suf [greatly from the same. | 
5 ennse; i wns of thinner silver than the cups. The onn ASE m 
| the cups and also that of the patera was in répoume, All three, — 
together with all the coins, are now in the den of M. 
Dn Chatelier, at the Chateau do Kernuz, Pont l'Abbé Lam 7 
Finistére. A quantity af similar enins have been recently aei 
nas п hillock nesr to the station at Font L'Abbé. AOT 
ДШ qe e duci having Weir mane Ze d, 
Р че compe nit the ilistrict, leaving their money-cliést under , 
the granite. boulder where i was found; the place im ia) oti ас 



















Br, de Closmadonc's late enumeration of the Moguliths in” dis 1 
iis — # 


Total menhirs in n 1829—2700 


0 "Nors.— The reason for there being so many broken E oa 
_ nt Kermario is that the State declined to purchase those beyond е ( 
tower of the windmill, m consequence of which the propriétors | rs 
- broke them up for building material They leo declined hene 

— | those of the Manio, consequently they wi vill | also ahortly d 











The Surrnsosan Isevrruriox axul iis AxTHROTOLOGUC Wonk. 


Nee : =~ | By T. Wisos, Esq. 


Fenê Smithson Was an Englishman, the illegitimate son of ane, 
оће noble and powerful families of England He never visited 
=< America. His futher seems to have made for him à& provision 
: which enabled him, with his retired and simple habita, to seeumulate 
1 - she fortune which he bequeathed to the United States. Не таз. 
Pi educated at Oxford, taking nun honorary degree in 1780, und 
sinc his mother's name until afow years after be hod left tha. 





ү” University, when he took the name by which be is now known, 
AU James Smithson, and which he bore until the day of his death, 


- 
- 
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ning his will in that form. He travelled on the contment of 
Enrope, miaving for some time in the cities of Paris, Berlin, 
arenon, and Baslly Genoa, where he died. By his will he 
— bequeathed his entire fortune, exce Xing certain amnuities and. gifts 
>t his nephew, the son of his half-brother, and to any chill or 













without issue he bequeathed the whole of his property, &ubjeet to 


Washington, under the psms of the Smithsonian Institution, an 
establi iment for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
_ The Hon. Richard Rush was sent by the United States to receive 
“thelegacy. There wns tha nsan) contest over a testament ol this 
"kind, but it wns declared in the English courts to be n good ani 
| aes boquest, and the n nev was duly pard, Tie United Sintes 

ss incorporated the Institutiun, with the President of thie 











p ай согрогайога; established a Board of Regents, and gave the 


thereonat 6 percent „рет annum is paul to tho officers forthe support 
вай шаі tenance al the Institution. The present наор wns erected: 
кр, and paid for out of the yearly income, and the principal has alway 
| -Femained intact. There las been some accretion, the total amount 
Бре to ii credit now being 5700, (00. | 
> v Р The first Secretary af the Smithsonian Institution was Pro£.- 

> Henry, whose nime stands highest on the roll af fame in 


^ m Е 
yw 


United States, in connection with physical science. If Smithson: 
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establish nblishment of the Institution paene. to Prof. Henry must be 
(vin the even greater credit for 


the ntilization of Smitlison'a: 








: E ch. bea his name. The affair, from its inception, was wit 
evum constitutional scruples in the American Congress over 
9906 пэн 
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| ' f "ehildren which he might leave. Upon the death of his nephew . 
certain annuities, to the United States of America, to found nt | 


| State, the Vice-President, tho Cabinet Ministers and others ` 
ment and direction of the Institution mto their banda, mith? 


the Chief Secretary aa its executive officer. The money мая: n 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States, and the interest 


and the organization and establishment of the Institution: 
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| 4s entitled to credit for the magnificent bequest which made the ~ 
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titien] didemak ais А. 
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"The establishment of the Institution, with its present power for - 
good, is ox much due to the wisdom anil good sense of Prof. Henry. 
дан {о the munificence of yes Зі. 

By an unwritten law of the Institution a naturalist alternates 
ко; iciat as ite Secretary and Executive Officer; thus Prof. 

ver FOR Baird, à naturalhst, became tte second Secretary. He 
n in August, 1897, amid was succeeded by the present Scereturr, 
Pmt. S. P, Langley, who oocupies the highest rank a3 an astronomer, 

I do not attempt to describe the workings of the Smithsonian 
- Institution, nor the acteutific Iabours of its staff. One thine, whieh 
-I muy mention as being of interest to the seientista. of Torei 

countries, is its establishment of a system of international 
means of which scientifie bookw and specimens, either for the 
ries or the moseums of foreign countries, may be ener 
Its agencies: hare been established in the chief cities of every 
country in Europe, and in other parta of the world. — Hy thia means 
ore ablic library (anil many private ones) in these countriss 
mms into relation with the Smithsonian Institution; and 
‘hooks and instruments, or specimens, may be sent ‘from 
Е. hiry to the other without expense to either. the sender OF 
Pececiver. e importance of this Burean of International 
-has not been properly understood nor sufficiently valued, 
S -yearly cust of this burean to the Smithsonian Institution ia oot less 
E 7,000 (T 41). 
7-3 - ek ia fhè parent scientific Institntion of the United. States 
Government. While it is dependent upon the interest of the 
> Bmithson Fund for its income, there has been added to it, or rather 
x Кыа under its superintendence and direction, other seientifie 
| | which sre supported by appropriations fram thé 

етте. The principal of these i isthe National Musenm. If 

Prof: Henry receives the credit of the « MS of tho Smith- 

pies Institution, to Prof. Spencer Р. rd most be given the 
oeredit of the establishment of the National Mu nseum. 

i The history of the National Museum may be divided iuto three 

m «гй. First, from the organisation of the Smithsonian Institue 

iin 1846 to 1857, durmg which tune the imens collected 

werê tied ns material fur research and study, an int for exhibition 

‘fo the publie; second, from 1557 to 1876, when it became the 

Teustodinn of the “ National Cabinet of Curiosities," and third, tbe 

_ penod since 1876 when it entered upon » career of active work, _ 
7 anil was organized for the public exhibition of ite specimens. The 

тт sie of public interest m the National Mnsonm woe 
hy the Centennial Expesition of 1876. Since then it has sought 
-be a tüuseum for the eduction of the people; which Prof. Goode, _ 
tho present Assistant: Director, has defined to be “a collection: ef. 
M itive labels, each illustrated bn a well selected specimen." 
The apt ga tg development of a gres 


Nari Hee of d mmd s | - system of classifica - 
neral idea of the clnasification of the Ki tiona ' 
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SE eine used in ita comprehensive sense. ^ Ti should exhibit the 





„з al characteristics, the history, the manners, past and present, 
f all people, civilised and savage, and abonld iihustrate human 





culture and industry in all their phases; the earth, its physical 
ro. кунг кай p me exhibited with reference to their 
S E use by man and their resources für his needs. | On these 
Ikat e the National Museum has been organized. 
pa The following is the outline of an ideal scheme of musenm и 


= MEN еы ола 
| Outline of a Scheme of Museum Classification. 



















Са 2 CE Mankirt ae T А = “4 AT PODER 
E V TE The Porthos Man's Abode .. .. e o O 
|= HE Nataml Resources — .. sso 09s oe BHT 
P A (IN. The Exploitative Industries . Y» A .. 18h) 7? 
1 SAW, e Wr The Elaborative Industries .. с. 2198557 
~~ Vi. Ultimate Products and their Utilization .: 89-47 
y ч vil Social Relations of Mankind... E .. 48-54. 
T FHL Lntellectaal Occupations of Mankind — ..  .« bE 
EU. Analysis. ‘ 
-71. Man as a roological nnib , .- .. Somatology and pay- _ 
chology. | 
2. Man, grouped im in peoples or races. (а) Насев of men, | 
physical characters; (0) linguistic characters; (c) art 
anl industrial characters; (d) ethnogeny ; (e) ато. a 
E^ phical poa RAE (у) history, prohistoric und. | 
Eb ris HY 
E. ل‎ d. agen E A E - Representative: men) | ay 
ИС) A Biogruphy.- | „л; 


пты earth а, man's aborle—(Hexiotogy, d. 


| 4¢ The earth, im the solar system 
JAM LS. The earth's structure. . 3 

&. The features of the earth'a surface ., 
E. Tis smorplere ad i phenomena. . Meteo 
& Effects of man upon the вагі 
y | тонн nud of climate, physical , 
NIC OS yi rt nb and nomenclature of | 





ri ke Os sid alie 





(BE Anthropological Misectlanee, " 
+» Mineralogical «пег (= 
de The таси kingdom. . ч , Botanical collectinns, 
‘15. The animal kingdom + " . . Zoolbrical collec- 
tions, | 
TV.—Tha seploiiatice industries,—( Bzploitative technology.) 


16, Exploitation of inorganic materials ..Mining and quarry: 


inar. 
. 17. Exploitation of vegetable products Lümboring ani еН 


l af spontaneous growth. loaning, 
۳ 18. Cupture of animuls — .. к .» Hunting, fishing, бае 
ы Serqmdary, | 
| 19, Culture of plants ч a . Agriculture, hortus m 


, | ture, and f 
— - 20. Cultare of animals: domestio ani- Pecndiculture. 
mals and their oes. 
` ¥ The elaborative industries —( Elaborative technology.) 
91. Preparation of food-stuffs, narcotics, &c. ic 
a -'22. Distillation, mannfacture of perfumeries, с. „ты 


bt — 3H. Oils, fats, sonps, and waxes; their preparation and ise, 
Me a Guma, resins, gines, and cementa. ЕЕ 
ТА. M крон and dyes ; painting, staining, polishing, Ысар, | 


=) 35 The ы manufactures and their products, 
= 27. Festhers, hair, bristles, and their use. 
28. Furs and leathers ; tanning nnd enrrying. 
EI- 29. Fibres, cordage, textile fubries, needlework, basket-work, 
— 3. Püperand ita manufacture ; book-making ; stationery. — 
Le. 2L Hanl and flexible organic tissues and their uso. i 
| ДЗ. Wools, und the wn |.warking industries. 
БУГ M Stones, and the stone-working mdustries; masonry. 
SE Metals, metallurgy, and the metal industries, 

35. Gins and enamel and their fabrication. 
86. Pottery, and the ceramic industry. 

_ ~- 87. Toots, machinery, and motors, their mannfecture and use. 
] #8. Construction, architecture, and civil engineering, 


Nu- Dimak: producte dnd fheir utilization, 

, 49. Foods and drinks: preparation, cookery, de. = cine 
n Ty Narcotics and mosticatories : pipes, &с. Km 

J Ы. Dress, and personal adornment. АГЕР... 
EE Buildings, villuges, nnd cities. ;U 
- Furniture, house interiors, domestic economy, Åe 0 
4 Heativy and illamination. 3 r "М, stro 
5. Medicine, surgery, pharmacology, hygiene, &e.— * "2 
Есен меер, | ,nnd | 5 | " 
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DESA L2 easet Miseellaméa.- мз 

= ~ b. , i 
o VTE — Social relations of mankind.—(Socislegy and ila accessories.) 

| 43. ‘The vocations of men. йо. 
Lyr 0- Comunicato of ideas and their record: writing abd 

"AR printing, tolography, siguala, do. Уатт 


n 


". © 
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E | 50. Trade and commerce. 


ae 





federations, socinl, beneficial, religious, and M e. 


























Em" | 
ЦА La m 
E | As көе: and law. 
ES ‘BA. War (including armour and e 
2 ш Festivals, ceremonies, пздүген, memurinis, &c. | MN 
= y* NIIL—Iniellochial eorupaHioms of mankind.—(Art, science, ando 
> xt philosophy.) 
E. E Games and amusements. - | 
. Music and musical instrumenta. -49 
57. The drama and the stage. | 


$ E The pictoral, plastic, and decorative arta. 

"^ BU. Literature (from the intellectual stanilpoint only). 

a 0, Folklor, traditions, and. superstitions. 

G1. Science: (Research and record). Scientific matruments. 
6 Philosophy, religions, metaphysical, and eosmical. 

63, Education and reform; schools, museums, libraries, &c, 

64. Climnxes af ишип аг hiiovesnani, 

i AN those divisions, except Nos. II and III, belong essentially to 
à There are im the National Muasum, na ni preseut | 





ised, twenty-two departments, each with a Curator ak the >, 
Р б "т. two departments nearest allied to Anthropology in its | 
| sense are thnt of Ethnology, presided over by Prof. Otis- s 
TR 1 and that of Prehistoric Anthropology, presided over by ШК » 
| phen Lean only give on this oconsion n piante ie, d ME | 
| ithe Ti is located im the great hall in the senomd story 
Su inn Institution building. ‘This hall is 200 feet long, 50 
n ani ia well lighted with the tall, pointed, archod ated 
English style of architecture: It contains 257 сизен o 
1 rg which are upright, some wall, some fat, and others hip- | “a 
собой. Тие number af objecta di layed is about 150,000. The = 
by which objects ure admitted to my department is that ПУ 
ет 1 . Byatt arrangement of casos, oly) ts belonged VA 
steric times of other continents than North America are. -i 
ed together. The divisions are by countries, nnd su. far "s 
by epochs. The greatest number of objects in my d EU 
| ight suppose, belongs to my own country. Thay F 
now being lly, the prime divisions being 
- mecoriing to daten and. Fait subdivided, wherever possi bh E "as 
ишп the various prehistoric tribes within the site. Roma E 
‘contention in fávour of grou 1 ч ench class of objects together and Tar, 
separ “aria ae naes. T defend my e ا ا‎ 
by aaying, that if the of the student be to ر‎ | | 
s Jy 


















514 i | iepel Miscellanea. 1. z ? E 21 


` FO write i history. to diseovor iis evolation, then the melded wt A è 
v tlassification Jy ohjeis may he best. Hut the student uf | 






| Bistorio &n logy does not study independently thu ie 
oe is study is of the man who made and them, 
tm the state of culture of that man, whether industrial, socinl, or 


political. This bemg my desire, I prefer to group ull the objects | 

and implements made or used by the prehistoric man. in a gitew 

loenlity, so that we may see ab one glance everything: be Р 1 
I iced, condition, industry, liis art, and E wal’ 





а ium also making nn assortment and scirregration af. the. "> fe 
m tho museum eo ns to form a synoptical Sepe: which will EST aas 
onging ta i ag 


a comprehensive series of the implements be owl 
. man, and convey to the avernce d non-scientific visitor who has but [IN 
thirty minutes to devote to tbe musenm, n alight understanding of — 
nr- the snience of prehistoric man, rather than that his time be wastod © ~~ 
in the attempt te go over the entire miusenm, which will be El P 
' hat little fours than a dreary wasta nnd an endlesa re | | 
The Department of Ethnology is devoted in like PARLE e c 
implements and objects belonging to the different races of mon in __ 
— use in modern times. While it may inelnde other countries, ita ген 
i ‘Principal display belongs, naturally, to the savage or b ban “= 
| 1. races of the North American continent. 1 
All officers of the Army and Navy of the United State ч 
Кя iking expeditions or voyages of discovery, who map obla 
) ethnologic material in either ont own or foreign counts ute | 
D required to deposit it in the National Museum. Specimens et © e 
| human anatomy, however, are deposited in the Army Medical - 
e pm which ndjoins the National Museum. In this way a 
Jy И ғас exploring expoditions, beginning with that of Commodore = 
"Nd in the South Pacific Ocean, and ‘continuing through all | a ] 
H those sent tà the northern Intitudes among the Eskimos, have bein — 
deposited, and are now being displayed in this department af. the d 7 ~ 
7 ational Museum. 7 < 
The Borwauof Ethnology, of which Major J. W. Powellis Director, - 
—— da another ürganization placed by the Congress of the Unised States AT 
| ander the direction of the Smitlaonian Lastite Institution. It bna a staf or 
| 
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of workers who are engaged in systematic and scientific research < 
iito tha ethnology of North America, It is now stulyig the 
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\ Тийз, languages, traditions and folk-lore, investigating 
уюш, earthworka, and prehistoric monuments, ond making a 
topographic models of maps illustrative af these "subjekt, | IE cU. 

| eee specimens sre deposited in the National Vocum, des itt 
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eA pscing in the Army Medical Museum. ЗМО We 
Thi Smithson Institution bas during its éxistence pub "v 
pinin ылмы relating to almost every branch of sence 0 






Tist of those relating to Anthropology vp to 1579 is given in | 
| monium Hepórt for that 
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MI. 1 ` Anthropological Miscellanea. - 015. 
i ng 1 1 Nv 
жіно presented i in the United States is immense. Its very Eag t 
AM Loue overcomes the stndent who carefully contemplates th А > 
42 Yet with all the activity, energy, nnd wealth of the American. „КАУ т, 
EN le T can searcely compliment them upon their surcess in à — 1 
> thorough cnltivation of this field, and there are undoubtedly + nie 
БЕ рете» well loarn from England and from E A 4 
e The late De. Aven, M.D. | uu 25 




















IL Meam io aem amongst other losses of the year 1889, thatof = 
Asher, who dint on the 7th Janunry, of moliguant disease of = 3 
B. pleura. He bad been fniling-in vigour for some two years, bub. —— ¢ Ф 
e Moles geen min пазл course of aboot two _ EN | 
EV "Dr. Asher was born in Glssgow on Fobruary 16th, 1837, . “ai 
adunted M.D. of that University at the ago of 21! 2. 
changed in the year 1802 the profession of medicine for that of 
literature, having been elected secretary of the present “ United | E 
| төк. "for which his acquaintance with oriental learning and —. — — 
ES the d. especially qualified him. He never, however, deserted À eT m 
medicine a4 a study, nor indeed as n practice when his services - we 
m, nes required i in the cause of charity, y 
j Dr. Asher waa jock interested in. Anthropology, but in conse EO 
- quence of ns multifarious oecupations he nuver took any nctivà 2 
т< En the work of the Institute! His knowledge uf Fagen "L. 
Jang паре waa chiefly conspicucus in his intimate fumilinrity with А 
Hebrew, in which he could converse and write with elegance and. 7: 8 





- Hneney, nnd his deep study of the origin of customs and comparative 
theology enabled him to view the Seriptares iu à wide field with 
"the light of bis wise and philosophic nond, so that hisexplanationa | >, 
- epcnaionally startled those who were inthe habit of reading ohly ° 
н fetter pon ihe surface. He was a frequent contributor AES ANE 
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J articles to the “Jewiah Chronicle," but. hia writings on as ES 


etn Лор and other subjects, with the exception of n quasi c 
3 йна Tork, were ancaymans, and, although he possessed a forcible. co +: 
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Be eye - Asher visited Jerusalem and Egypt m 1875, imn company © 

et OS Semel Montagu, M.P, when his oriental lore was о wa 


nr tyl qm » rich command of words, he rarely spoke in publie. 
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